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The  internet  is  no  genius.  It  s  just  technology.  Your  people  -  your  customers,  employees,  and 
suppliers  -  have  the  ideas.  Give  them  PeopleSoft’s  new  generation  of  e-business  applications, 
and  they  may  have  a  few  thoughts  about  making  your  company  more  competitive. 
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Deliver  broadband  @  the  speed  of 
demand  with  Nokia  broadband 
technology. 

Nokia  makes  the  hardware  that  lets  you 
deliver  broadband  to  your  customers 
faster  than  ever.  With  Nokia's  field- 
proven,  next  generation  DSL  and 
innovative  wireless  broadband  systems 
you  get  the  scalability  and  flexibility 
needed  to  deploy  broadband  on  demand. 
Then  you  can  add  wireless  LAN  capability 
with  one  of  our  Nokia  Home  Gateway 
products,  and  really  deliver  customer 
satisfaction.  With  over  200  million 
loyal  Nokia  customers,  we've  learned 
something  about  how  to  deliver.  And 
isn't  delivery  what  broadband's  all  about 
these  days? 

Visit  us  at  www.nokia.com  and  start 
rewriting  the  rules  your  way. 
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pounds,  and  enjoy  a  new  and  better  life. 
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I  AM  TECHNOLOGY 


Technology  is  as  unpredictable  as  a  child.  You  can’t  ignore  it-  it’s  essential  to  the  survival  of  your  business, 

which  you  can’t  ignore  either.  So  we  recommend  a  partnership.  With  us.  Comdisco.  We  have  30  years 

?  . 

of  expertise.  And  you  have  a  business  to  run.  www.comdisco.com.  Delivering  the  promise  of  technology. 
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Ken  Weil,  vice  president  of  new 
media  at  Victoria's  Secret,  speaks 
out  about  life,  passion  and  the 
new  economy. 


HEAD  FIRST  It  took  nine  months,  eight 
project  teams  and  one  determined  executive. 

But  today,  Nike's  intranet  enables  global 
information  sharing  in  a  flash.  By  Mike  Caldwell 
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SPIN  CYCLE  Li  nux  and  the  open-source 
software  movement  have  caught  the  attention  of 
companies  looking  to  save  money  on  software. 
But  you  should  look  before  you  leap. 

By  Sari  Kalin 
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1  -800-FLOWERS.COM  is  one  of  the  world’s  lead¬ 
ing  and  fastest  growing  online  retailers.  With  a 
complex  network  of  thousands  of  florists  world¬ 
wide  offering  over  7,500  products  —  reliability, 
speed,  and  efficiency  are  crucial. 

Unicenter  TNG®  monitors  and  manages 
1  -80O-FLOWERS.COM's  worldwide  infrastructure 
and  support  systems,  enabling  them  to  fulfill 
online  orders 
with  subsecond 
response  times 
to  over  eight 
million  customers.  To  help  ensure  the  reliability  of 
1-800-FLOWERS.C0M,  Unicenter  TNG  proactively 
detects  and  corrects  problems  before  they  impact 


1-800-f  lowers  icom 


performance.  From  the  front-end  website  to  the  underlying  network  infrastructure,  Unicenter  TNG 
provides  the  most  complete,  end-to-end  eBusiness  management  solution  available. 

Join  1-800-FLOWERS.C0M,  and  wake  up  and  smell  the  roses.  It’s  time  to  reap  the 
rewards  of  eBusiness  with  Unicenter  TNG.  For  more  information,  visit  us  at 
internetsolutions.cai.com. 


(Computer® 

Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


Unicenter  TNG 


©  2000  Computer  Associates  International.  Inc.,  Islandia,  NV  1 1 749.  All  company,  product,  or  service  names  referenced  herein  may  be  trademarks  or  service  marks  of  their  respective  owners. 


If  you  can’t  answer  that  question,  we  can. 

Open  Source.  Once  characterized  as  a  renegade  movement  driven  by  geeks,  it  is  now  a  business  imperative 
driven  by  the  need  for  accelerated  software  development,  reliability  and  cost-effectiveness. 

11  your  computing  strategy  isn  t  built  on  an  Open  Source  foundation,  it  should  be.  And  you  should  be  talking  to 
the  world’s  Linux  leader.  Namely,  VA  Linux  Systems.  Our  Professional  Services  Consulting  Group  provides 
strategic  analysis,  planning  and  implementation  of  Linux  and  Open  Source  solutions  for  enterprises 

of  all  types  and  sizes,  including  ones  like  yours. 

VA  Linux  is  the  one  source  lor  complete  integrated  Open  Source  solutions,  including  servers,  software, 
sendees  and  support.  See  us  at  www.valinux.com.  Or  call  1-877-VA-LINUX. 

And  let  the  world’s  Linux  leader  show  you  what  Open  Source  can  do  for  you. 


i  VA  LINUX 

SYSTEMS 


The  World's  Linux  Leader 


AT  WEB  SPEED 


learn... 

Off  Your  Plate 

BUSINESS  IS  GOING  TO  PIECES  Many 
new  economy  analysts  predict  that 
tomorrow's  corporation  will  be  a  network  of 
business  functions  connected  via  the  Web. 
Each  Friday,  Off  Your  Plate  looks  at  a  new 
player  in  this  emerging  space. 
www.darwinmag.com/learn/outsourcing/offyourplate 


connect... 

Book  Room 

HOW  SECURE  ARE  YOU?  This  month  in  the  Book 
Room,  Bruce  Schneier,  author  of  Secrets  Et  Lies:  Digital 
Security  in  a  Networked  World  is  on  call  to  answer 
your  questions. 

www.darwinmag.com/connect/books 

Ask  Darwin 


Gurus  of  the  New  Economy 

GET  SMART  Meet  the  masters  of  future  business. 
Find  out  what  they  know.  Read  interviews  with  Bob 
Metcalfe,  Mohanbir  Sawhney,  Jakob  Nielsen,  Clayton 
Christensen  and  dozens  more. 

www.darwinmag.com/learn/guru 

Fear 

FIGHT  OR  FLIGHT  Fear,  a  weekly  column  by  Web 
Editorial  Director  Art  Jahnke,  is  founded  on  the 
convictions  that  the  company  that  avoids  risks  also  avoids 
rewards,  the  power  of  technology  is  always  less  than  or 
equal  to  the  power  of  the  people,  and  any  executive  who 
believes  his  company's  press  releases  should  retire. 
www.darwinmag.com/connect/opinion 


EXPERTS  ARE  STANDING  BY 

Want  to  run  an  organization 
that  cares  about  its  people?  Get 
advice  from  Howard  D. 

Putnam,  former  CEO  of 
Southwest  Airlines  and  author 
of  The  Winds  of  Turbulence,  a 
book  on  leadership  and  ethics.  Putnam  advises 
executives  on  how  to  build  a  corporate  culture  that 
places  people  first. 
www.darwinmag.com/connect/ask 


Learning  Curve 


BUZZWORDS  AND  MORE  Can't  tell  your  ASP 
from  your  ERP?  Check  out  our  30-second 
definitions  of  acronyms,  apps  and  abbreviations. 
www.darwinmag.com/learn/curve 
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PHOTOS  TOP  LEFT  AND  BOTTOM  RIGHT  BY  PHOTODISC 


Feeding  a  growing 
e-business  made  easy. 


Building  an  e-business  isn’t  easy.  But  Dell  can 
make  it  a  lot  easier. 


We’ve  had  the  experience  of  growing 


PowerEdge'  2450 

Rack-dense, 
highly  available 
application  server 


to  $15  billion  a  year  in 
e-commerce.  That’s  why  we 
know  what  it  takes:  infra¬ 
structure  like  our  reliable, 


rack-mountable, 
scalable  Dell  PowerEdge™  servers 
and  PowerApp™  appliances.  They  can 
grow  as  easily  as  your  e-business  grows. 

We  also  make  it  easier  with 
everything  from  custom  integration 


PowerEdge "  6450 

Mission-critical 
e-business  server 


of  your  operating  system  options  online  to 


service  centers  that  let  you  test 
your  solution  before  you  buy.  Not 
to  mention  our  on-site  service  and 
pre-failure  alert  program. 

All  of  which  is  why  companies 
like  Monster.com  and  NaviSite 


are  powered  by  Dell  PowerEdge  servers 
with  Intel®  Pentium®  III  Xeon™ 
processors. 

Why  not  make  the  care 
and  feeding  of  your  e-business 
a  lot  easier? 


PowerEdge '  8450 

Back-end 
database  server 


800.501. DELL  WWW.dell.COITI 


pentium®/// 

xeon-"' 


D0LL 

Dell  offers  a  complete  line  of  Intel®  processor-based  systems.  Expand  your  e-business  with  robust  Dell 
PowerEdge  servers  based  on  the  Intel  Pentium  III  Xeon  Processor,  including  the  PowerEdge  8450  with 
up  to  eight  processors  and  expandable  to  32GB  RAM. 


Intel,  the  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks,  and  Pentium  III  Xeon  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  Dell,  PowerEdge.  PowerApp  and  the  Dell  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  Dell  Computer 
Corporation,  These  devices  have  not  been  approved  by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  for  use  In  a  residential  environment.  These  devices  are  not,  and  may  not  be,  offered  for  sale  or  lease,  or  sold  or 
leased  for  use  In  a  residential  environment  until  the  approval  of  the  FCC  has  been  obtained,  ©2000  Dell  Computer  Corporation.  All  Rights  Reserved. 


letter 


How  Safe  Is  Safe  Enough? 

Remember  the  chilling  torture  scene  in  the  classic  Nazi 
thriller  The  Marathon  Man ?  The  perverted  former  concen¬ 
tration  camp  dentist  played  by  Sir  Laurence  Olivier  takes 
his  underpowered  drill  to  the  exposed  and  unanesthetized 
nerves  of  Dustin  Hoffman's  teeth.  As  Larry  dishes  out  the 
pain  and  relief  in  alternating  portions,  he  continually  asks 
Hoffman,  "Is  it  safe?  Is  it  safe?  Is  it  safe?" 

At  this  point  in  the  movie,  the  Hoffman  character  has  no 
clue  what  Olivier's  sadistic  old  coot  is  talking  about  (dia¬ 
monds  stolen  from  Jews,  we  learn  later).  But  the  question 
eventually  spurs  him  to  discover  the  missing  antecedent. 

We  thought  of  using  that  question  as  one  of  the  head¬ 
lines  for  Senior  Writer  Daintry  Duffy's  three-pack  of  stories 
about  security  (beginning  on  Page  99).  But  we  decided  that 
you  — like  Dustin  Hoffman  — might  not  know  what  it  is 
either.  Don't  feel  bad;  lots  of  people  don't.  Even  some  IS 
folks  disdain  the  frustrating  science  of  making  it— whatever 
it  is  — as  safe  as  it  can  possibly  be. 

Safety  is  a  broad  concept,  meaning  different  things  to 
different  people,  depending  on  the  context.  What's  secure 
in  one  industry  (or  in  one  corner  of  your  enterprise)  might 
be  flagrantly  exposed  in  another.  Security  needs  to  be 


created  rationally.  The  strategies  for  protecting  your  assets 
have  to  be  applied  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  risk.  They 
also  need  to  be  context  sensitive  — so  as  not  to  unreason¬ 
ably  restrict  the  flow  of  useful  or  profitable  information. 

Many  businesses  have  yet  to  examine  the  differing  con¬ 
texts  for  risk  across  their  various  activities.  Consequently, 
they  may  end  up  creating  intrusive,  one-size-fits-all  security 
schemes  everywhere— even  in  situations  where  they're 
unlikely  to  produce  any  benefit  worth  their  cost.  Worse, 
they  may  create  too  few.  Thus,  there  are  two  great  dangers 
when  it  comes  to  security.  One  is  that  its  custodians  are 
bullied  into  submission  by  senior  executives  unwilling  to 
make  reasonable  trade-offs.  The  other  is  that  those  same 
executives  simply  allow  technology  specialists  — lacking  rel¬ 
evant  input  about  information-driven  business  objectives— 
to  design  the  security  architecture  in  a  vacuum. 

Lately  security  has  been  prominent  in  the  news.  No  less 
an  eminence  than  the  oracular  Alan  Greenspan  recently 
doubted  the  reliability  of  the  nation's  securities-trading  infra¬ 
structure— a  matter  with  obvious  national  security  implica¬ 
tions.  Likewise,  the  Internet  has  brought  the  once-invisible 
and  (mostly)  inviolable  data  assets  of  corporations  to  an 
unaccustomed  level  of  vulnerability.  Enterprise  systems  are 
made  selectively  available  to  customers  and  suppliers  for 
valid  business  reasons.  But  the  upshot  of  such  promiscuity 
is  that  it  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  simply  assure  the  safety 
of  your  own  enterprise.  As  your  business  interacts  with 
growing  legions  of  others,  you  now  must  ask  probing  ques¬ 
tions  about  trading  partners'  security. 

While  these  are  complicated  undertakings,  they  are  also 
important  ones  in  which  all  business  leaders  should  take  an 
interest.  In  an  age  of  rampant  and  valuable  interlinkages,  it 
would  be  irresponsible  not  to  first  make  it  safe.  Otherwise, 
you  could  find  yourself  being  tortured  not  by  some  dental 
sadist,  but  by  your  own  shareholders  and  their  sadistic  Wall 
Street  allies. 
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©2000  EOS.  EDS  is  a  registered  mark  and  EOS  &  Design  and  EDS  Solved  S  Design  are  trademarks  of  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corporation. 


In  today's  digital  economy,  predators  evolve. 
Does  your  security? 


solved. 

eds.com 


When  every  new  virus  is  nastier  than  the  last,  it  doesn't  take  long  for  security  shields  to  be  outclassed.  EDS  Information  Assurance 
is  not  just  a  security  shield.  It’s  an  ever-evolving  approach  to  the  whole  issue  of  security,  designed  to  keep  you  safe  in  the 
fast-changing  digital  economy.  Whether  the  threat  is  viruses,  internal  abuse,  unauthorized  access  or  something  else,  EDS  can  keep 
you  one  step  ahead.  Learn  more.  Because  there  are  very  real  reasons  to  be  afraid  of  the  dark.  Call  800-566-9337  or  visit  our  site. 
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ALREADY  HAVE. 


©2000  Compuware  Corporation  800. 368. 4326 
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For  information  on  how  our  people  and  software  tools  can  make  e-commerce  work  for  you, 

visit  www.compuware.com/ecommerce 


What  do  you  need  most? 


frank  talk 


Get  Serious 

It's  1 1  o'clock.  Do  you  know  where  your  network  is? 

It  used  to  be  easy  to  locate  your  company's  network. 
Chock-full  of  your  company's  most  valuable  assets,  it  was 
relatively  safe  inside  your  building.  But  you  don't  know 
your  network's  end  points  anymore.  If  you  don't  believe 
me,  just  look  at  all  those  handheld  units  poised  to  take 
your  network  wireless. 

Information  in  the  form  of  bits  and  bytes  is  now  the 
essence  of  capitalism  and  the  underpinning  of  the  global 
economy.  Yet,  any  disgruntled  employee  who  is  IT  savvy 
and  intent  on  doing  harm  can  bring  any  one  of  the  Global 
2000  to  its  knees. 

A  recent  Washington,  D.C.,  forum,— The  Internet  Secu¬ 
rity  and  Privacy  Forum  at  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
jointly  sponsored  by  Darwin  and  the  Critical  Infrastructure 
Assurance  Office  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce- 
attempted  to  broker  an  ongoing  dialogue  between  govern¬ 
ment  and  industry  leaders  on  how  to  best  protect  our 
critical  information  assets  (see  the  archived  webcast  at 
www.darwinmag.com ).  Sen.  Bob  Bennett  (R-Utah)  opened 
with  the  story  of  the  Geneva  Steel  mill  built  in  the  middle 
of  Utah  during  the  second  World  War.  Back  then  govern¬ 


ment  and  industry  leaders  figured  it  was  physically  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  Japanese  aircraft  to  fly  that  deep  into  U.S. 
territory  to  bomb  something  of  such  strategic  importance. 
It  sounded  logical  at  the  time,  but,  boy,  how  times  have 
changed.  "Today,  if  you're  not  prepared,  you  can  be  taken 
down  at  the  speed  of  light,"  cautions  Sen.  Bennett. 

As  lunch  was  served  at  the  forum,  a  dark-haired  foreign 
gentleman  in  a  blue  suit  sat  quietly  to  my  left,  listening  to 
the  panel  of  business  and  government  leaders.  Between 
one  of  the  courses,  he  leaned  over  to  me  and  whispered 
in  a  thick  Russian  accent,  "We  have  same  problems  in  our 
country  with  hackers,  only  worse."  Puzzled  to  think  any¬ 
thing  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  was  working  at  a  world- 
class  level  these  days— even  hacking  — I  asked  why  he 
believed  this  was  so.  "Mathematics,"  he  grinned.  "We 
have  best  math  students  in  world." 

If  you  don't  get  it  yet— that  this  is  serious  business- 
then  prepare  in  the  not-too-distant  future  for  a  disaster 
either  from  inside  or  outside  your  organization.  It's  time  to 
get  seriously  involved.  Time  to  begin  locally  and  work 
your  way  out  to  the  highest  levels  in  government.  Start 
with  law  enforcement.  Then  get  your  political  representa¬ 
tives  worried  about  what  keeps  you  up  at  night.  Keep  in 
mind,  however,  that  government  can't  legislate  total  pro¬ 
tection,  only  penalties.  Every  corporation  and  institution  in 
America  must  now  accept  paranoia  as  one  of  its  10  guid¬ 
ing  principles. 

Dorothy  E.  Denning,  author  of  Information  Warfare  and 
Security  and  one  of  the  forum's  speakers,  probably  put  it 
best:  "Security  is  about  protecting  the  corporate  mission, 
not  the  data,"  she  says.  And  firewalls  and  virus  protec¬ 
tions  are  only  the  beginning. 

As  for  my  Russian  luncheon  companion,  not  to  worry. 
He  tells  me  that  he  can't  travel  outside  a  25-mile  radius  of 
the  Russian  embassy  without  notifying  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  first.  Now  that  should  make  you  feel  pretty  secure. 
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You’ve  got  a  warehouse  filled  with  outdated  sales  materials.  Delivery 
cut-off  times  are  missed,  hitting  you  with  rush  charges.  Not  to  mention 
managers  shipping  long  distance  with  no  clue  to  the  cost.  At  NowDocs 
we  can  help  to  keep  it  all  from  putting  a  crimp  in  your  bottom  line.  Our 
unique  Web-based  solutions  offer  digital  printing,  print-on-demand  and 


distributive  print  technology  that  allow  you  to  shave  hours  from  your 
process,  days  from  delivery  and  even  save  the  cost  of  new  equipment. 
So  stop  throwing  away  profits.  Call  1-877-NOWDOCS  or  visit 

www.nowdocs.com/go/darl  and  discover  why  the  cost  of 
doing  business  doesn’t  have  to  cost  you  as  much  —  anymore. 
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fred  hapgood  is  a  self-proclaimed 
professional  ironist,  and  luckily  for  Darwin 
he  moonlights  as  a  freelance  writer  spe¬ 
cializing  in  science  and  technology.  He 
also  regularly  writes  an  emerging  tech¬ 
nology  column  for  CIO.  A  resident  of  South  Boston,  he  says  he  travels  fur¬ 
ther  into  the  future  every  day  just  by  walking  around  the  block.  Hapgood's 
future  unfolds  before  your  eyes  in  this  issue's  technology  predictions  col¬ 
umn  (see  "Circus  Minimus,"  Page  136). 


In  "Infectious  Marketing"  (see  Contact,  Page  62), 
seth  godin  talks  about  infecting  like-minded 
thinkers  with  "ideaviruses"  to  promote  a  com¬ 
pany's  products.  On  a  larger  scale,  he's  also 
discussed  the  power  of  unvaccinated  ideas  in  his 
book  Unleashing  the  Ideavirus  (Do  You  Zoom 
Books,  September  2000).  Before  launching 
contamination  theories  to  create  ad  epidemics, 
Godin  served  as  vice  president  of  direct  market¬ 
ing  for  Yahoo.  He  currently  works  as  a  Flatiron 
fellow,  providing  counsel  for  New  York  City-based 
VC  firm  Flatiron  Partners. 


As  the  winter  winds  begin  to  sweep  across  New 
England,  scott  kirsner  says  he  keeps  a  close 
watch  on  snow-related  rating  and  review  sites 
such  as  www.rsn.com  and  www.weather.com  to 
get  updates  on  current  ski  conditions.  A  rabid 
snowboarder,  he  also  donates  his  hibernal  free 
time  to  Youth  Enrichment  Services,  which 
teaches  Boston  city  kids  to  ski  and  snowboard. 
When  he's  not  busy  shredding  black  diamond 
trails  and  looking  out  for 
two-plankers,  Kirsner 
writes  our  Ecosystem 
column.  This  month 
he  takes  at  look  at 
rating  and  review 
sites:  what  your  cus¬ 
tomers  and  experts 
are  saying  about  your 
company  on  the  Web 
(see  "Your  Good 
Name,  Page  56). 
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This  issue's  cover  artist,  brian  stauffer, 
is  no  stranger  to  the  dark  side.  The  New  York 
City-based  photo-illustrator  uses  a  sometimes 
shocking  mix  of  photography,  found  objects 
and  dramatic  lighting  to  visually  manifest  the 
seamier  side  of  our  technologically  driven 
world.  His  unique  aesthetic  regularly  appears 
in  The  New  York  Times,  The  Village  Voice, 
Rolling  Stone  and  Esquire. 


Although  Andersen  Consulting  will  be 
changing  its  name  to  Accenture  on 
Jan.  1,  2001,  tom  davenport 
wanted  to  remind  our  readers  he  has 
elected  to  keep  his  name  well  into  the 
new  millennium.  Whatever  Ander¬ 
sen's  moniker,  Davenport  will  remain 
the  director  of  its  Institute  for  Strate¬ 
gic  Change.  He's  also  a  visiting  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Dartmouth  College's  Amos 
Tuck  School  of  Business  and  distin¬ 
guished  scholar  in  residence  at  Bab- 
son  College.  Davenport  debuts  a  new 
column  in  Darwin  this  month  called 
Inside/Out  (see  "The  Laws  of  Nature," 
Page  68). 
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Light  is  the  source  of  life. 
With  Alcatel  Optronics,  light  is  also 
the  source  of  the  Internet. 


With  the  Internet  or  telecommunications  networks,  you  need  to  communicate  instantly.  Alcatel 
Optronics  designs  and  produces  components  that  transport  information  in  the  form  of  light 
via  optical  fibers.  By  providing  ultra-fast  and  reliable  data  transport  solutions,  Alcatel  Optronics, 
one  of  the  world  leaders  in  optical  components,  gives  the  Internet  its  real  speed:  that  of  light. 

Alcatel,  world  leader  in  optical  networking. 


www.alcatel.com 
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Unigraphics  Solutions’  Solid  Edge 


Speed  claims  based  on  industry  benchmarks.  For  latest  benchmark  results,  visit  www.amd.com.  ©2000  Advanced  Micro  Devices,  Inc.  AMD,  AMD  Athlon  and  the  AMD  logo  are  trademarks  of  Advanced  Micro  Devices,  Inc 


processor  that  can  now  run  it  faster. 


AMDH 


Whatever  applications  you  choose,  run  them  on  a  PC  based  on  the  new,  faster,  1.2  GHz  AMD  Athlon™  processor. 
The  AMD  Athlon  was  the  first  processor  to  break  the  gigahertz  barrier.  And  with  performance-enhancing  cache  memory  and 
even  faster  speeds,  they’re  better  than  ever.  No  wonder  4  of  the  world’s  top  5  computer  manufacturers  rely  on  AMD  Athlon 
processors.  To  see  how  you  can  increase  your  productivity  and  run  applications  faster,  head  straight  for  www.amd.com/faster. 


Solid  Edge  is  a  trademark  of  Unigraphics  Solutions,  Inc.  Other  product  names  used  are  for  identification  purposes  only  and  may  be  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies 


YOU  ASK,  WE  ANSWER 


Lawrence  A.  Ponemon 
advises  executives  on 
how  to  lead  their  compa¬ 
nies  through  the  murky 
issues  surrounding  cor¬ 
porate  privacy  and  secu¬ 
rity.  Ponemon  is  a  senior 
partner  and  global  leader 
of  compliance  risk  man¬ 
agement  for  Pricewater- 
houseCoopers  and 
founder  of  its  global  pri¬ 
vacy  risk  management 
practice.  He  also  serves 
on  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission’s  Advisory 
Board  on  Online  Access 
and  Security. 


have  a  higher  risk  of  the  so-called  disgruntled 
employee  syndrome  — where  one  person  does 
massive  damage  to  the  company's  information 
resources  as  a  prank  or  good-bye  gesture. 


Ponemon  on... 

privacy,  security 
and  corporate 
governance 

Q.  How  does  one  communicate  the  need  for 
Internet  security  to  a  small  or  midsize  busi¬ 
ness?  On  a  fundamental  level,  would  you 
agree  that  a  business  of  any  size  faces  the 
same  security  problems  such  as  the  loss  of 
data,  company  downtime  and  PR  problems? 

A.  In  comparison  to  large,  well-established  com¬ 
panies,  small  businesses  have  the  same  or  even  a 
greater  need  for  Internet  security. 

However,  my  experience  suggests  that  small 
companies,  especially  those  in  the  startup  phase, 
are  unlikely  to  spend  appropriate  resources  on 
security  solutions  or  data-protection  compliance. 
The  irony  is  that  the  key  to  sustained  success  dur¬ 
ing  the  formative  stages  of  the  business  life  cycle 
is  to  win  customer  loyalty  and  trust.  Can  you  imag¬ 
ine  the  trust  implications  of  an  Internet  security 
breach  for  a  young,  high-potential  Internet  busi¬ 
ness?  Once  the  story  hits  the  newspaper  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  recover  from  reputation  dam¬ 
age  or  even  shareholder  litigation.  Another  related 
risk  for  small  businesses  is  that  security  of  infor¬ 
mation  resources  (such  as  customer  or  employee 
data)  can  be  difficult  to  manage  or  control.  Large 
companies  can  segregate  employees,  by  virtue  of 
their  job  functions,  into  separate  groups  to  prevent 
any  one  individual  from  having  too  much  access  to 
sensitive  information.  Small  companies  don't  have 
the  financial  resources  to  do  this  and  therefore 


Q.  Any  thoughts  on  the  potential  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  the  ToySmart  case?  It  seems  that  if 
the  company  eventually  raffles  off  its  cus¬ 
tomer  data  there  will  be  a  tremendous  back¬ 
lash,  and  some  pretty  stern  laws  will  probably 
be  enacted  down  the  road. 

A.  In  general,  privacy  on  the  Internet  has  been  left 
alone  by  regulators  in  the  United  States.  Now  that 
consumers  are  becoming  more  aware  of  the  real 
privacy  risk  and  vulnerability— due,  in  part,  to  a 
case  like  ToySmart's  — online  retailers  just  might 
have  something  to  worry  about.  As  a  starting  point, 
privacy  concerns  are  resulting  in  a  loss  of  online 
trust,  lost  Internet  revenue  opportunities,  and  a 
plethora  of  proposed  new  regulations  and  litigation. 

The  rash  of  stories  in  the  press  and  fear  of  regu¬ 
lation  have  motivated  many  Internet  businesses  to 
take  a  much  stronger  stance  in  protecting  con¬ 
sumer  privacy.  It  is  still  a  good  idea,  however,  for 
you  to  be  proactive  and  vigilant  in  knowing  the  pri¬ 
vacy  basics  before  freely  exchanging  personal  infor¬ 
mation  online.  First,  find  out  as  much  as  you  can 
about  the  company's  privacy  compliance  program. 
Carefully  evaluate  how  the  company  claims  to  pro¬ 
tect,  share  and  provide  access  to  personal  informa¬ 
tion  collected  about  you.  Also,  review  the  com¬ 
pany's  disclosure  regarding  "opt-in"  or  "opt-out," 
the  use  of  third-party  cookies,  and  redress  available 
if  you  have  a  legitimate  grievance.  Finally,  determine 
whether  the  website  has  a  seal  or  audit  to  prove 
that  it  is  upholding  its  stated  privacy  policy. 

The  good  news  is  that  there  are  plenty  of  infor¬ 
mation  sources  available  to  you  concerning  your 
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WHEN  YOUR  e-Ludi  ness  RELIES  ON 
SOMETHING  AS  PRECARIOUS  AS  TECHNOLOGY, 
CONTROL  MAY  BE  YOUR  MOST  VALUABLE  ASSET. 


All  that  technology  has  done,  it  can  undo  in  an  instant.  Which  is  why  nearly  all  the  Fortune  500®  rely  on  us  to 
survive-and  thrive-in  today’s  ever-changing,  unpredictable  environment.  We  are  BMC  Software.  The  world’s 
leading  provider  of  e-business  systems  management  solutions.  Software  that  keeps  your  business-critical 
applications  up  and  running  around  the  clock.  We  offer  the  fastest  implementation  of  the  most  comprehensive 
e-business  management  systems.  And  our  exclusive  OnSite™  program  is  your  seal  of 
assurance  that  your  e-business  will  be  online,  all  the  time.  For  more  information, 
visit  us  at  www.bmc.com.  We’ll  be  there.  We’re  always  there.  Assuring  Business  Availability'" 


<bmcsoftware 


BMC  Software  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  BMC  Software,  BMC  Software  OnSite,  the  BMC  Software  logos,  and  all  other  BMC  Software  product  or  service  names  are  registered 
trademarks  or  trademarks  of  BMC  Software,  Inc.  All  other  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  belong  to  their  respective  companies.  ©2000  BMC  Software,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 


askdarwin 


rights  to  privacy  and  ways  to  protect  it.  Check 
out  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  website 
(' www.ftc.gov )  to  learn  about  various  public  and 
private  initiatives  relating  to  online  access, 
security  and  new  privacy  regulations  for  children. 
Also,  review  the  websites  of  leading  privacy 
advocates  such  as  the  Electronic  Privacy 
Information  Center  (www.epic.org),  Center  for 
Democracy  &  Technology  ( www.cdt.org ),  Elec¬ 
tronic  Frontier  Foundation  ( www.eff.org )  and 
Junkbusters  Corp.  ( www.junkbusters.com ). 


Q.  What  is  the  definition  of  embedded  ser¬ 
vice  provider  (ESP)?  What  is  the  difference 
between  an  application  service  provider 
(ASP)  and  an  ESP? 

A.  The  difference  between  an  ASP  and  an  ESP 
primarily  depends  on  what  the  vendor  chooses  to 
make  it.  One  of  the  problems  today  is  that  the 
definitions  of  some  terms  are  rather  vague— just 
think  back  to  all  the  variations  of  what  reengi¬ 
neering  really  meant.  In  general,  however,  an  ASP 
does  a  specific  user-oriented  function  for  you, 
such  as  your  e-mail,  payroll  or  enterprise 
resource  planning  system.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
ESP  performs  a  specific  computer  environment 
function  — running  your  databases,  handling  your 
security  functions  and  so  on. 


Robert  Rubin  advises 
executives  on  IT  strategy 
and  technology  trends. 

He  was  formerly  senior 
vice  president  and  CIO 
for  Elf  Atochem  North 
America  and  is  currently 
the  CEO  of  Valley  Man¬ 
agement  Consultants,  a 
company  that  specializes 
in  IT  organizational 
design  and  evaluation. 


Rubin  on, 


business/ 
alignment  and 
technology  strategy 


Q.  Does  a  CIO  require  any  technical  skills  or 
should  it  be  more  of  a  business  executive 
position? 


A.  It  sometimes  takes  a  while  for  a  CIO,  regard¬ 
less  of  his  background,  to  accept  that  the  people 
in  the  IS  organization  know  more  than  the  boss 
about  any  given  subject.  Even  so,  without  a  rea¬ 
sonable  level  of  technical  knowledge,  it  is  very 
difficult  for  a  CIO  to  recognize  the  consequences 
of  the  decisions  that  he  will  be  making.  Putting  it 
another  way,  a  CIO  needs  to  know  enough  so 
that  he  can  ask  relevant  questions,  understand 
the  answers  and  determine  how  much  confi¬ 
dence  to  have  in  what  he  hears. 


0.  I  work  in  the  mining  industry,  and  I'm 
wondering  how  my  company  should  be  mea¬ 
suring  the  contribution  of  IT  to  its  business 
goals  when  we  are  dealing  with  a  commodity 
product. 

A.  Beauty  is  not  the  only  thing  that  is  in  the  eye 
of  the  beholder.  The  fact  is  that  IT  is  contributing 
to  the  business  goals  of  a  company  when  it 
achieves  what  is  asked  of  it.  To  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  for  your  own  company,  first  ask,  What  do  we 
expect  of  our  IS  organization?  Do  we  want  it  to 
help  us  lower  our  costs  (always  a  good  thing 
when  you  are  selling  a  commodity  product)  or 
increase  customer  satisfaction  (more  accurate 
delivery  schedules,  better  customer  service  func¬ 
tions  and  so  on)?  You  will  soon  be  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  effective  the  group  is.  f»l 


To  submit  a  question  to  our  experts,  visit  Ask  Darwin  at 
www.  darwinmag.  com/connect/ ask/index.htmi 
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clre-awt  made  real. 


Wouldn't  you  rather  be  in  your  own  pajamas? 

Wireless  ECG's.  Portable  defibrillators.  Remote 
transmission  of  pulse  and  blood  pressure  to 
your  doctor.  Agilent  is  pioneering  technology 
that  lets  medical  care  come  to  the  chronically 
ill.  Instead  of  vice  versa.  It's  the  first  step  into 
a  world  where  medicine  goes  mobile  and 
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healthcare  comes  home. 


Changepoint  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Changepoint  Corporation 
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projects  can  seem  impossible. 


Nothing’s  impossible. 


Not  just  project  management,  but  a  true  enterprise  solution.  From  initial  demand  to  final  invoicing.  Finally,  IT 
departments  and  consulting  firms  can  streamline  service  delivery.  And  better  deliver  on  time  and  budget.  Welcome 
to  the  only  end-to-end  business  process  automation  software  for  IT  services.  Find  it  at  www.changepoint.com. 
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has  its  reasons. 

Change  isn’t  one. 


You  are  now  able  to  link  your  internal  systems  and  your  automated  business 


processes  across  the  Internet  with  customers,  vendors,  and  partners.  And  in 
turn,  with  these  businesses’  customers,  vendors,  and  partners.  This  is  how 
businesses  manage  change —  a  dynamic  network,  a  limitless  network  of  business 
connections,  all  powered  by  the  ebusiness  platform  from  Vitria. 
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AVOIDING  DISASTERS 
Christmastime  is  here  again, 
and  Web  shoppers  live  in  fear 
again,  wondering  whether  the 
gifts  they  order  online  will 
really  arrive  before  Dec.  25. 

They  have  good  reason  to  be 
anxious.  Last  year,  swamped 
by  unforeseen  demand,  e-tailers  shipped 
thousands  of  packages  late.  They  did  more 
than  just  incur  the  wrath  of  customers:  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  fined 
KBKids.com,  Macys.com,  ToysRus.com 
and  four  other  companies  a  total  of 
$1 .5  million  to  settle  allegations  that  they 
failed  to  give  customers  sufficient  notice  of 
shipping  delays. 

This  year,  consumers  are  expected  to 
double  last  year's  shopping  spree  and 
spend  $11.4  billion  online  during  the  holi¬ 
day  season,  according  to  Gomez  Advisors, 
a  Lincoln,  Mass. -based  consulting  group. 
And  retailers  had  better  be  ready  for 
them  — at  least  if  they  still  want  to  be  in 
business  next  Christmas.  "Consumers' 
expectations  will  be  a  little  higher  this  year 
because  this  is  not  the  first  large  holiday 
shopping  season  online,"  says  Barrett 
Ladd,  a  Gomez  analyst.  "This  year  is  really 
going  to  differentiate  the  good  from  the 
bad,  those  who  can  from  those  who  can't." 

Macys.com,  for  one,  has  spent  millions 
of  dollars  on  technology  improvements  to 
make  sure  that  it  falls  in  the  "good"  cate¬ 


gory.  Its  website  can  now  give  real-time 
information  on  inventory  availability,  says 
Macys.com  President  Kent  Anderson.  So 
when  you  put  something  in  your  shopping 
basket— say,  a  red  cashmere  V  neck,  size 
XL— the  site  will  tell  you  if  it's  out  of  stock 
and  when  more  sweaters  are  due  to  arrive. 
(By  March,  he  says,  products  that  are  no 
longer  in  inventory  will  automatically  be 
removed  from  the  site.) 

Macys.com  has  also  installed  a  website 
tool  that  helps  executives  analyze  product 
demand  and  fulfillment  speed,  by  product 
and  warehouse,  day  by  day.  The  hope  is 
that  the  company  will  be  able  to  spot  stock 
shortages  and  delivery  hiccups  before  they 
become  major  snafus.  Traditional  retailers, 
Anderson  explains,  can  rely  on  years  and 
years  of  historical  data  to  predict  how  sales 
will  spike  in  response  to  a  newspaper  ad  or 
a  Sunday  circular.  But  Web  retailing  "is  still 
a  growing,  sort  of  immature  business,"  he 
says.  "We're  getting  better  information,  but 
it's  still  not  the  science  that  we  have  in  the 
brick-and-mortar  yet." 

-Sari  Kalin 
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With  the  explosion  of  e-commerce,  the  old  rules 
of  competition  have  been  thrown  out  the  window. 
To  remain  even  one  step  ahead  today  you  need 
immediate  access  to  the  best  data  available.  And 
software  that  quickly  converts  it  into  knowledge 
you  can  act  on.  Which  is  precisely  why  98  of  the 
FORTUNE  100  count  on  SAS,  the  world  leader 
in  data  mining  and  e-Intelligence.  SAS  enables 
you  to  capture,  integrate,  explore  and  analyze 
information  from  across  your  entire  enterprise. 
To  recognize  and  seize  opportunities  at  the  speed 
of  the  Web.  And  to  make  competitive  decisions 
with  greater  confidence  than  ever  before.  To  learn 
more  on  how  we  can  propel  your  organization, 
call  1-800-727-0025  or  stop  by  www.sas.com. 
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IT'S  PRETTY  HARD  TO  TOP  THE 
MONIKER  "FATHER  OF  THE 
INTERNET,"  BUT  VINTON  G.  CERF, 
SENIOR  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF 
INTERNET  ARCHITECTURE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY  FOR  WORLDCOM,  IS 
WORKING  ON  IT. 

Thirty-some  odd  years  ago,  ail  of  the 
major  computer  equipment  vendors 
like  IBM  and  Digital  Equipment  had 
their  own  proprietary  communication 
protocols  (rules  that  specify  how  data 
must  be  formatted).  Their  customers 
were  consequently  locked  in  to  using 
their  brand  of  hardware  and  software. 

The  Defense  Department  research 
projects  agency  (DARPA)  was  eager  to 
find  a  protocol  that  was  vendor-inde¬ 
pendent.  Prior  to  pursuing  a  solution, 
the  agency  had  started  to  experiment 


dard  called  the  Transmission  Control 
Protocol/Internet  Protocol  (TCP/IP)  that 
allowed  communication  over  the  Inter¬ 
net,  regardless  of  the  hardware  or  soft¬ 
ware  that  they  used. 

To  explain  TCP/IP's  influence,  Cerf 
makes  a  comparison  with  the  postal 
system.  Each  packet  of  data  on  the 
network  is  like  a  postcard  — there  is  a 
"to"  and  "from"  address,  a  finite  space 
for  information  and  the  possibility  they 
will  arrive  at  their  destination  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  order  than  they  were  sent  or  not 
at  all.  "TCP/IP  took  the  Internet— a 
potentially  unreliable  postcardlike  ser¬ 
vice— and  turned  it  into  something  reli¬ 
able,  says  Cerf.  In  the  blink  of  an  eye, 
data  that  is  lost  in  transmission  is  re¬ 
sent  and  then  reorganized  when  it 
reaches  its  destination.  The  result 
(which  we  take  for  granted  today)  is 


with  a  technology  called  packet¬ 
switching,  a  means  of  quickly 
delivering  small  data  batches  over 
telephone  lines.  In  the  course  of  its 
research,  the  agency  found  that  it 
had  created  a  new  kind  of  commu¬ 
nications  medium,  one  that  could 
also  be  used  for  computers.  In 
1973,  Cerf,  an  assistant  professor 
of  electrical  engineering  and  com¬ 
puter  science  at  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity,  began  working  with  Bob  Kahn, 
a  DARPA  engineer,  on  ways  to  link 
different  packet-switched  networks 
together.  The  result  of  their  research 
was  a  basic  design  for  the  Internet 
and  a  new  communication  stan- 
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that  each  e-mail  and  file  looks  the 
same  when  it's  opened  as  it  did  when 
it  was  sent. 

TCP/IP  went  live  in  1983  after  years 
of  new  iterations  and  testing.  In  the 
grand  tradition  of  "if  you  can't  beat 
'em,  join  'em,"  companies  like  IBM  and 
Digital  eventually  caved  in  to  consumer 
demand  and  began  to  make  their  prod¬ 
ucts  TCP/IP  compatible. 

Though  Cerf  certainly  deserves  the 
title  of  technology  visionary,  some 
aspects  of  the  Internet's  evolution  have 
surprised  him.  He  cites  three:  "The 
intense  desire  to  support  sound  and 
streaming  video,  the  emergence  of 
Internet  telephony  and  the  use  of  the 
World  Wide  Web  as  an  important  appli¬ 
cation."  The  Web,  by  the  way,  lies  at 
the  root  of  one  of  Cerf's  career  regrets. 
"I  wish  that  I  had  had  something  to  do 
with  it,"  he  says,  "but  I  can't  say  that  I 
did,  other  than  to  supply  the  substrate 
that  supports  it."  A  fact  that  some 
would  consider  fairly  impressive,  we 
suspect. 

One  of  Cerf's  current  projects  is 
working  with  NASA's  Jet  Propulsion 
Laboratory  on  the  creation  of  an  inter¬ 
planetary  Internet.  The  goal  of  that  Jet- 
so/?s-sounding  technology  is  to  greatly 
increase  the  bandwidth  at  which  com¬ 
munication  between  Earth  and 
research  craft  like  the  Mars  Pathfinder 
can  take  place.  "I'm  a  science-fiction 
fan,"  says  Cerf,  "so  just  sitting  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  discussion  about  how  we  get  a 
[satellite  communications]  relay  system 
up  around  Pluto  is  pretty  exciting.  It's 
also  really  hard-core  engineering." 

Of  course,  if  the  interplanetary  Inter¬ 
net  gets  up  and  running,  Cerf  might 
soon  be  shopping  around  for  a  new  nick¬ 
name— perhaps  Master  of  the  Universe. 

-Daintry  Duffy 
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Only  Asera’s  adaptive  eBusiness  solutions  help  you  avoid  the  typical 
constraints,  wrong-turns  and  dead-ends  of  the  same  old  software  solution. 

The  Asera'"  eService™:  adaptive  eBusiness  solutions  delivered  as  a  managed  service.  Powered 
by  a  breakthrough  platform,  the  Asera  eService  integrates  best-in-class  software  applications 
with  your  existing  systems  to  deliver  an  eBusiness  solution  that  works  the  way  your  business 
works  and  changes  when  you  need  to  change. 

The  powerful  combination  of  Asera's  platform  and  service  delivery  allows  you  to  activate  only 
the  eBusiness  functionality  you  need,  pay  only  for  what  you  use,  and  remain  insulated  from 
the  cost  and  complexity  of  technology  change.  Only  Asera  enables  you  to  rapidly  activate  an 
eBusiness  solution  that  adapts  to  the  unique  needs  of  your  business  and  evolves  as  your 
business  needs  grow. 

Sure,  we've  thrown  the  industry  a  curve. 

But  with  the  Asera  eService  you've  got  the  confidence  and  power  to  hit  the  home  run. 

www.asera.com  I  1  877  992-7372 


SrOP® 

Integrate,  adapt  and  evolve  your  eBusiness. 
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high-step  into  the  living  room. 

Belying  its  small-town  location  and  quaint  name, 

Collin  Street  Bakery  takes  technology  very  seriously.  The 
company,  which  receives  10  percent  of  its  orders  online 
at  (what  else?)  www.fruitcake.com,  recently  redesigned 
its  website  to  better  handle  its  global,  24/7  orders. 
"Today,  with  our  exponential  growth,  you  have  to  antici¬ 
pate  what  the  Web  traffic  is  going  to  be,  what  kind  of 
bandwidth  you  have  and  what  redundancies  you  need 
so  that  the  system  holds  up,"  says  McNutt,  sounding 
like  a  Fortune  500  CIO. 

Unlike  many  e-tailers,  he  has  no  worries  about  satisfy¬ 
ing  customers  online  during  the  Christmas  rush.  "We 
have  a  104-year-old  back  end,  so  we  know  how  to  get 
products  there  on  time."  -Todd  Datz 


The  Little  Bakery 
That  Could 


A  PIECE  OF  TEXAS  What's  red, 
green,  yellow,  brown,  sticky,  dense,  has 
legions  of  lovers  and  haters  (neutral 
observers  are  few  and  far  between),  and 
pops  its  head  out  of  its  box  every  holiday 
season?  The  mighty  fruitcake,  of  course. 

The  fruitcake  traces  its  roots  back  to 
ancient  Egypt,  where  it  was  served  to  cel¬ 
ebrate  the  harvests  of  the  fruits  of  the 
Nile,  according  to  Bob  McNutt,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Corsicana,  Texas-based  Collin 
Street  Bakery,  one  of  the  world's  largest 
purveyors  of  yellow-battered  holiday 
cheer.  Founded  in  1896  by  a  German 
baker  and  his  salesman  partner,  the  tiny 
bakery  has  grown  into  a  mail-order  pow¬ 
erhouse.  Today  the  company  handles 


BATTER  UP  Bob  McNutt's  Collin  Street  Bakery  sells 
4  million  pounds  of  fruitcake  a  year— that's  a 
whole  lotta  holiday  cheer. 


nearly  500,000  orders  each  year  and 
ships  100,000  packages  a  day  toward  the 
end  of  December.  And  cake  lovers  aren't 
just  a  domestic  species:  This  year  the 
bakery  will  ship  to  around  200  countries. 

Why  is  the  fruitcake  so  popular?  "A  lot  of  that  goes 
back  to  tradition,"  says  McNutt.  "So  many  people 
remember  their  grandmother  lovingly  preparing  this 
cake  for  their  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  dinners." 
Customers  include  musician  Lyle  Lovett,  baseball  great 
Nolan  Ryan  and  game-show  goddess  Vanna  White. 

Collin  Street  is  a  stickler  for  tradition.  Every  one  of  its 
fruitcakes  is  still  baked  using  the  original  recipe,  which 
calls  for  80  percent  fruit  and  nuts  by  weight.  To  fruitcake 
fans,  that  ratio  equates  to  fruitcake  nirvana.  To  the  anti¬ 
fruitcake  legion,  the  thought  of  mammoth  pecans  mixed 
with  sugary,  preserved  fruit-goo  chunks  is  enough  to 
make  even  football-haters  excuse  themselves  from  the 
dinner  table  with  an  "Oh,  I  think  that  Detroit  team  just 
intercepted  a  fumble  through  the  goalposts,"  as  they 
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NEW  REMOTE  CONTROL 

NEW  SER  VERS 

INTRODUCING  THE  pSeries  640  UNIX9  RACK  SERVER,  WITH  WIRELESS  PDA  ADMINISTRATION. 
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For  the  next  generation  of  e-business. 


IBM  (©server  pSeries  640 

designed  to  meet  rugged  NEBS 

IBM  AIX®—  the  #1-rated  UNIX  OS' 

wireless  remote  management  support 

level  3  reliability  standards 

starting  at  $13,5992 

industry  standard  5U  rack  chassis 

POWER3-II  375MHz  processor 

For  financing,  special  offers,  or  to  buy 

1-  to  4-way  64-bit  copper  technology 

hot-plug  disk,  power  and  cooling 

direct,  go  to  ibm.com/eserver/p640 
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It  started  out  a  normal  day  for 
Enron  employee  Terry  Robinson 
But  then  midway  through  lunch 
he  was  upended  by  a  thought. 
People  like  choices.  Why  should 
I  have  to  get  a  nutty  bar  if  I 
really  want  a  zydecone?  And 
why  should  anyone  be  locked 
into  one  service  level  for  their 
data  network  when  what  they 
really  want  is  a  network  that 
changes  as  their  needs  change? 
Terry's  big  idea  netted  him  a 
promotion,  allowing  him  to 
give  up  his  weekend  job.  Ice 
cream  truck  for  sale:  call  Terry. 
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Boomer  Broods  a 
Confident  Bunch 

THE  YOUNG  AND  THE  REST¬ 
LESS  In  the  quirky  television  ads  for 
Ameritrade,  a  spiky-haired,  goateed 
youngster  named  Stewart  photocopies 
his  face  and  then  dispenses  online 
trading  advice  to  his  sixtysomething 
boss.  Stewart  doesn't  just  make  for 
good  television.  He  embodies  the  traits 
of  Generation  Y  (those  born  in  1982  or 
after),  according  to  Tom  Zimmerman, 


an  associate  professor  of  psychology  at 
the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Technology 
in  Williamsport,  Pa.  Zimmerman  has 
spent  time  studying  the  members  of 
the  newest  generation  to  get  its  own 
letter  and  determined  that,  not  only  are 
its  members  more  tech-savvy  (no  sur¬ 
prise  here),  they're  also  more  indepen¬ 
dent  than  members  of  preceding 
generations. 

It  all  starts  with  day  care,  which 
teaches  kids  to  release  the  apron 
strings  early  on.  Add  to  that  computers 
in  schools,  single-parent  homes  and 
the  proliferation  of  nontraditional  com- 
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munication  channels  like  Internet  chat 
rooms  and  e-mail,  and  voila,  you  get  a 
generation  of  risk-taking,  independent 
and  diverse  youngsters.  "As  a  result, 
they  develop  survival  skills  and  infor¬ 
mation  skills,"  says  Zimmerman. 

And  while  some  members  of  the 
older  generation  may  not  greet  the 
newcomers  with  open  arms,  Genera¬ 
tion  Y  has  a  lot  to  offer.  "Some  people 
in  my  generation  might  look  at  them  as 
indignant  or  disrespectful  or  cocky 
because  they're  so  self-assured,"  says 
Zimmerman,  a  baby  boomer  and  father 
of  two  Gen  Y-ers.  "But  if  you  look  at 
the  large  base  of  experience  they've 
had,  they've  been  raised  to  be  autono¬ 
mous."  And  that  can't  be  all  bad.  After 
all,  first  Stewart  helps  his  boss  make  a 
hunk  of  money  with  an  online  trade, 
then  he  invites  him  to  a  party. 

-Meg  Mitchell 


MEAT  MARKET  Thanks  to  an 
institution  in  Ontario,  e-commerce 
is  taking  a  decidedly  barnyard 
turn. 

The  University  of  Guelph  has 
developed  BIO-Mate,  an  interac¬ 
tive  website  that  allows  beef 
farmers  to  surf  the  Internet  to 
find  bulls  with  specific  genes  that 
will  produce  steak  qualities  aimed 
at  certain  markets.  The  farmer 
simply  inputs  information  about 
what  he's  looking  for,  and  BIO- 
Mate  crunches  it  against  genetic 
profiles  of  all  available  bulls  in 
Ontario,  spitting  out  a  list  of  ani¬ 
mals  with  the  qualities  the  farmer 


seeks.  "With  this  web¬ 
site,  farmers  can  go  to 
an  independent  one- 
stop  source  to  select 
bulls  that  will  produce 
progeny  best  suited  to 
the  market  the  farmers 
are  targeting,"  says 
BIO-Mate  Developer 
and  Technical  Officer 
STEVE  MILLER,  an  ani¬ 
mal  and  poultry  sci¬ 
ence  professor  at  the  university. 

So  if,  for  example,  you're  cater¬ 
ing  to  the  restaurant  crowd  and 
want  a  bull  genetically  predis¬ 
posed  to  sire  calves  with  marbled 
flesh,  BIO-Mate  will  locate  it  for 
you.  Likewise,  if  you're  selling  to 


« 


grocery 
stores,  BIO- 
Mate  will 
locate  those 
who'll  pro¬ 
duce  lean 
offspring  — 
more  desir¬ 
able  for 
supermarket 
retail.  This 
service  is 

coming  at  the  right  time  for  beef 
producers  because,  with  steer 
running  between  $2,500  and 
$10,000  apiece,  the  right  choice 
is  critical  to  the  success  of  your 
operation.  And  that's  no  bull. 

-Eric  Berkman 
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WHAT  HAPPENED  WHEN  WE  INVITEdTHE  WEB'S  TOPCAR  DEALER  TO 

KICK  OUR  TIRES? 


They  took  us  for  a  test  drive.  And 
liked  our  performance  so  much  they 
not  only  bought  our  hardware,  but 
our  e-business  solutions  as  well. 
You  see,  Autobytel.com— the  global 


leader  in  automotive  e-commerce 
and  services— was  looking  for  help  in 
maintaining  its  lead  and  accelerating 
its  growth. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  people  who 
came  up  with  the  idea  of  selling  cars 
via  the  Internet  came  to  another 
group  of  e-business  innovators:  the 
people  at  Unisys. 

Were  helping  Autobytel.com  with 
everything  from  Unisys  e-@ction 
Enterprise  Servers  to  building  Web 
sites  to  handle  their  global  expansion. 
And  we'll  be  there  to  see  the  job 
through.  But,  then,  with  Unisys  that's 
always  the  deal,  www.unisys.com 


UNISYS 

We  eat,  sleep  and  drink  this  stuff. 


©2000  Unisys  Corporation.  Unisys  is  a  registered  trademark  and  e-@ction  is  a  trademark  of  Unisys  Corporation 


Learnshare  is  an  educational  cooperative  formed  by  13 
companies  including  3M,  GM,  Motorola  and  Owens- 
Illinois.  Corporate  clients  make  the  courses  available  to 
the  employees  they  choose. 

Are  there  any  courses  with  a  strategic  technology 
component? 

We  have  an  e-commerce  course  called  Get  the  Net.  We 
have  a  strategy  course  to  help  people  understand 
what's  going  on  with  these  new  business  models.  A 
course  called  Internet  Marketing  will  be  available  soon. 

Other  courses  in  the  offing  include  Developing  Internet 
Business  Strategies  and  B2B  E-Commerce:  Winning  in 
the  Digital  Economy. 

Briefly  describe  your  pedagogical  approach,  which 
you  call  problem-based  learning. 

The  idea  is  that  people  don't  learn  by  watching;  they 
learn  by  doing.  We  know  this  from  studies  and  experi¬ 
ence.  In  every  case,  we  create  a  problem  that  people 
have  to  solve.  They  have  to  submit  answers  to  mentors 
and  collaborate  with  other  students.  You  can't  just 
watch —  you  have  to  do  problems  and  send  in  work. 

Doesn't  online  education  suffer  from  the  lack  of  ver¬ 
bal  and  physical  interaction  found  in  traditional 
classrooms?  How  can  you  overcome  that  barrier? 

We  don't.  There's  no  perfect  substitute  for  face-to-face 
interaction.  For  people  who  have  the  time  and  money  to 
engage  in  a  face-to-face  program,  that's  a  perfect  thing. 

We  don't  compete  with  that.  If  people  can  go  to  a  full¬ 
time  business  school,  we  think  that's  better.  But  they 
may  already  have  an  MBA  or  be  unable  to  go  to  busi¬ 
ness  school  and  still  want  to  learn.  And  they  may  want 
to  learn  at  their  own  pace,  from  their  home,  office  or 
hotel  room. 

What  does  the  future  hold  for  online  business 
education? 

To  the  extent  that  we  can  provide  an  alternative  route  for 
people  to  acquire  the  knowledge  they  want,  the  5 

cc 

demand  is  huge.  People  say  that  the  global  market  for 
tertiary  education  is  $1  trillion.  The  opportunity  is  great, 
since  only  a  small  part  of  that  amount  is  instructor-led. 

co 

Traditional  education  is  not  as  convenient  for  people. 

-Todd  Datz  £ 


An  interview  with  Andrew  Rosenfield,  chairman,  founder  and 
CEO  of  distance  learning  site  Unext.com.  Cardean  University,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Unext,  offers  business  courses  to  employees  of  companies 
that  have  signed  deals  with  Cardean,  including  an  MBA  program. 
Cardean  is  backed  by  a  consortium  of  five  universities:  The  London 
School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  Columbia,  Stanford  and 
Carnegie  Mellon  universities,  and  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Darwin:  How  did  Unext  and  Cardean  University  come  about? 

Two-and-a-half  years  ago  I  started  Unext  and  Cardean  U.  with  Gary 
Becker,  a  leading  economist  [from  the  University  of  Chicago]  who's 
written  about  human  capital.  The  Internet  provided  an  opportunity 
to  democratize  education  so  that  it  could  be  made  available  any¬ 
time,  anywhere.  The  idea  is  that  education  has  to  be  active— that 
people  need  to  do  rather  than  watch.  The  Internet  allows  you  to 
build  applets  that  let  you  link  students  to  each  other,  and  it  lets  you 
track  and  nurture  students— you  can  help  them  because  you  know 
what  they've  done  and  where  they've  been.  It's  a  tremendously 
enabling  technology. 


Who  is  your  target  audience? 

Those  most  suited  for  this  form  of  education  are  two  groups: 
those  who  have  gone  to  college  or  business  school,  but  want  to 
learn  a  new  field,  like  e-commerce,  and  those  people  who  live  in 
places  like  Brazil  or  Singapore  or  Spain  and  didn't  have  access  to  a 
college  or  business  program. 


What  companies  have  signed  on? 

We  just  started  in  mid-July;  about  13  companies  have  signed  up. 
Our  clients  include  Time  Warner/AOL,  Barclays,  International  Truck 
and  Engine,  American  Express  Tax  Services  and  Learnshare. 
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In  e-business,  what  looks  good  one  minute  can  be  deadly  the  next. 

That's  where  Informatica  comes  in.  We  give  you  instant  access  to  all  of 
your  information  no  matter  where  it  is.  Delivered  to  you  no  matter 
where  you  are.  So  you  can  make  informed  decisions.  See  the  whole 
picture  now,  atwww.informatica.com/elunch-dw.  Or  call  1-800-970-1179. 
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Pentium®#! 

■  processor  mlim 


Cruise  the  halls  of  freedom  with 
abandon.  You  now  have  the 
license  to  do  what  you  want, 
where  you  want,  and  when  you 


want.  Because  work  is  what  you  do,  not  who 
you  are.  And  your  rite  of  passage  is  the  new 
Toshiba  Portege®  3480CT  portable,  with 
600MHz  of  power  unleashed  by  the  Mobile 


Toshiba  recommends  Microsoft ®  Windows ®  2000  Professional  for  business. 


©2000  Toshiba  America  Information  Systems,  Inc.  Portbgb  is  a  registered  trademark  and  choose  freedom  is  a  trademark  of  Toshiba  America  Information  Systems,  Inc.  Intel,  the  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  and  Intel 


Pentium0  III  processor  featuring  Intel 0  SpeedStep™ 
technology.  Come  and  go  with  a  newfound 
freedom  that  fits  neatly  within  your  hands.  At 
3.4  lbs.  and  less  than  1"  thin,  this  ultraportable 


allows  you  to  really  move  and  shake.  It’s 
technology  that  allows  you  to  leave  the 
building.  It's  technology  that  sets  you  free. 
Visit  toshiba.com  or  call  1-800-TOSHIBA 


choose  freedom ,m 

TOSHIBA 


SpeedStep  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  Microsoft  and  Windows  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  specifications  and  availability  are  subject  to  change.  Licensed  operating  system  installed.  All  rights  reserved. 
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will  the  new  boss  come  from?  A 
recent  study  of  the  800  largest  U.S. 
corporations  by  Watson  Wyatt  World¬ 
wide  shows  that  increasingly  the 
answer  is  not  your  company.  The 
Washington,  D.C. -based  consultancy 
found  that,  as  of  1999,  20  percent  of 
that  group  had  hired  a  company  out¬ 
sider  as  CEO  in  the  last  five  years  — 
nearly  double  the  1 1  percent  rate  from 
1985  to  1990. 

According  to  the  study,  there's  a 
reason  for  the  increase.  "If  you  have  a 
successful  company,  there's  a  pretty 
good  chance  you  will  have  a  nice, 
smooth  management  transition  and 
promote  somebody  from  within,"  says 


When  Outsiders 
Become  Insiders 

BAD  COMPANIES  RECRUIT  Your 
CEO  just  retired  to  a  life  of  golf  or  was 
canned  by  an  angry  board.  So  where 


Ira  Kay,  Watson  Wyatt's  practice  direc¬ 
tor  for  compensation  consulting.  "If 
you've  got  a  poorly  performing  com¬ 
pany  or  a  disaster  and  you've  termi¬ 
nated  the  CEO,  there  is  a  much  greater 
likelihood  you  will  bring  in  someone 
from  the  outside." 

And  increased  scrutiny  from  share¬ 
holders  in  recent  years  is  creating  more 
disasters.  According  to  Kay,  if  a  com¬ 
pany  is  underperforming,  shareholders 
"beat  the  living  daylights  out  of  the 
board  and  the  management"  until  a 
change  is  made.  When  outsiders  are 
brought  in,  it's  typically  because  insid¬ 
ers  are  viewed  as  too  close  to  failed 
strategies.  - Ben  Worthen 


Rudy  Park 


BY  DARRIN  BELL  AND  THERON  HEIR 
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how  to  meet  the  toughest  demands  of  business  today 


The  new  business 


In  a  world  where 
everyone  needs  24x7, 
reliability  is  everything 

■  The  need  for  speed 

■  Alpha  cracks  the  gene  code 

■  Lessons  from  B2B 
e-commerce  masters^^^H 
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By  Joe  Mullich 


The  Financial  Industry  Shows 
Dot-Coms  How  to  Provide 
Round-the-Clock  Data  Access 


he  International  Securities  Exchange  (ISE)  is  the  first  all- 
electronic  OPTIONS  EXCHANGE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  WHILE  THE 
EXCHANGE  LOOKS  TO  REINVENT  THE  OPTIONS  INDUSTRY  WITH  ITS  CUTTING- 
EDGE  TECHNOLOGICAL  INFRASTRUCTURE,  IT  FIRST  HAD  TO  ADDRESS  AN  AGE- 
OLD  CONCERN  FOR  THE  FINANCIAL  INDUSTRY:  HOW  TO  ENSURE  THAT  THE 
TRADERS  ALWAYS  HAVE  IMMEDIATE  ACCESS  TO  THE  SYSTEM. 


“Availability  is  one  of  the  primary  factors  we 
considered  in  designing  our  network  architec¬ 
ture,”  said  Richard  Pombonyo,  vice  president 
of  marketing  for  the  ISE  in  New  York.  “In  a 
market  that  can  be  volatile,  individuals  and 
institutions  can  be  at  major  financial  risk  if 
they  can’t  get  into  our  system  to  make  a  liqui¬ 
dating  trade,  take  some  hedging  action  or  can¬ 
cel  an  order.” 

The  solution  for  a  system  that  can’t  afford 
to  slow  down  or  go  down:  the  64-bit  Compaq 
AlphaServer  systems  running  multisite 
Compaq  OpenVMS  clusters  with  fault-tolerant 
Compaq  Reliable  Transaction  Router  (RTR) 
software  ensures  transaction  integrity. 

“An  electronic  exchange  is  viable  only  when 
it  is  up  and  running,”  said  Danny  Friel,  the 
ISE’s  chief  information  officer.  “ OpenVMS 
provides  the  availability,  scalability  and  relia¬ 
bility  demanded  by  our  business.” 

Indeed,  this  infrastructure  is  at  the  heart  of 
ISE’s  plan  to  provide  faster  trading  and  more 
efficiency  at  a  lower  cost  than  floor-based 
exchanges.  “The  ISE’s  system  needs  to  handle  a 
significant  number  of  bids  and  offers  per  sec¬ 
ond,”  said  Gary  Katz,  senior  vice  president  of 
marketing  and  business  development  for  the 


exchange.  “It’s  not  the  trading  volume  that’s  so 
complicated,  it’s  the  enormous  number  of 
quotes  generated  in  the  U.S.  options  market 
that  adds  all  that  traffic  to  the  system.” 

BUSINESS  MANTRA 

This  kind  of  exponential  growth  is  something 
that  most  Internet-based  ebusinesses  are  trying 
to  grapple  with.  While  the  Internet  is  turning 
the  phrase  24x7  into  a  business  mantra,  the 
financial  industry  has  long  appreciated  the 
need  for  high  availability  and  immediate, 
round-the-clock  access  to  information. 

“There  is  no  worldwide  holiday,”  said 
Glenn  Zorn,  vice  president  of  data  center  ser¬ 
vices  for  FactSet  Research  Systems,  the 
Greenwich,  Connecticut-based  firm  that  pro¬ 
vides  quantitative  analysis  services  for  banks 
and  financial  institutions.  “Some  countries 
don’t  celebrate  Christmas.  Other  areas  don’t 
celebrate  New  Year’s.  So  our  systems  don’t  get 
a  holiday  either.” 

The  financial  industry  also  knows  the 
tremendous  cost  of  downtime.  The  average 
credit  card  system  that  goes  down  for  an 
hour  represents  a  $2.6  million  revenue  loss, 
according  to  Gartner,  the  consulting  firm  of 


“An  electronic 
exchange  is  viable 
only  when  it  is  up 
and  running," 
said  Danny  Friel, 
the  ISE’s  chief 
information  officer. 
“OpenVMS  provides 
the  availability, 
scalability  and 
reliability  demanded 
by  our  business.” 
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“Anyone  who  is 
trying  to  start 
any  kind  of  online 
exchange  now  can 
learn  lessons  from 
the  fully  auto¬ 
mated  financial 
exchanges,  which 
have  been  living  in 
a  B2B  e-commerce 
environment  for  15 
years.” 

-Patrik  Egervall 


Stamford,  Connecticut.  A  brokerage  outfit  that  can’t  func¬ 
tion  for  the  same  amount  of  time  loses  $6.5  million  in  rev¬ 
enues. 

Downtime  is  far  more  costly  than  the  immediate  loss  of 
revenues  and  employee  productivity,  though.  Even 
more  harmful  can  be  damaged  reputation  and 
drops  in  a  company’s  stock  price  and  credit  rating. 

One  well  known  Internet  auction  site,  for  example, 
had  a  22-hour  operating  system  failure  on  June  12, 

1999.  The  auction  site  lost  as  much  as  $5  million 
in  revenues  while  seeing  its  stock  price  plunge  and 
slicing  its  market  capitalization  by  $4  billion, 
according  to  Forbes  magazine. 

A  customer  who’s  unable  to  log  onto  an  e-com¬ 
merce  site  might  click  to  a  competitor  and  never 
come  back.  No  wonder  analysts  agree  that  for 
every  $10,000  in  losses  seen  from  downtime,  the 
actual  cost  could  be  10  times  higher.  “In  a  world¬ 
wide  economy,  we  never  close,”  Fact$et’s  Zorn  executive  vice 

said.  That’s  a  lesson  that  many  e-businesses  are  just  president, 
starting  to  appreciate.  And  no  wonder  that  avail-  0M  Technology 

ability  has  become  a  mission-critical  priority  for 
the  dot-coms  dependent  on  e-commerce. 

Just  ask  Patrik  Egervall,  executive  vice  president  of 
OM  Technology  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  who  has  been 
devising  B2B  e-commerce  solutions  long  before  most  peo¬ 
ple  heard  of  the  phrase.  OM  Technology  has  been  one  of 
the  driving  forces  of  moving  stock  and  derivative  markets 
off  trading  floors  and  onto  computer  screens.  OM 
designed  its  first  system  in  1985  as  owner  of  Stockholm’s 
newly  merged  equity  and  derivatives  markets.  Since  then, 

OM  has  sold  Compaq-based  systems  to  financial  markets 
around  the  world,  including  the  system  for  the  ISE. 

“If  an  exchange  stops  because  of  a  systems  failure,  the 
entire  society  is  affected,”  Egervall  said.  “Anyone  who  is 
trying  to  start  any  kind  of  online  exchange  now  can  learn 
lessons  from  the  fully  automated  financial  exchanges, 
which  have  been  living  in  a  B2B  e-commerce  environment 
for  15  years.” 

Compaq  technology  has  always  formed  the  basis  for 
OM’s  systems.  “Maximum  uptime  is  vital  for  the  success 
of  an  electronic  exchange,”  noted  Anne  von  Corswant, 

OM  Technology’s  vice  president  of  market  research  for 
financial  products.  “Compaq  OpenVMS  provides  a  stable 
and  disaster-tolerant  platform  that  means  our  exchanges 
can  rely  on  100%  system  software  uptime.”  That’s  vital, 
analysts  concur,  because  most  users  will  accept  no  less 
these  days. 

LEADING  SYSTEM 

D.H.  Brown  Associates,  Inc.,  a  market  research  firm  in 
Port  Chester,  New  York,  conducts  an  in-depth  analysis  of 
UNIX  server  availability  every  year.  The  most  recent 


results  show  that  Compaq’s  servers  topped  a  list  of  six  sys¬ 
tems,  including  those  from  Data  General,  Hewlett- 
Packard,  Sun  Microsystems,  and  IBM  (see  table,  page  5). 

The  new  Compaq  AlphaServer  G$  Series  line  of  64-bit 
processors — which  supports  the  Compaq  Tru64 
UNIX  and  OpenVMS  operating  systems  as  well  as 
Linux — adds  a  potpourri  of  features  that  advance 
system  reliability  even  more.  For  instance,  the  G$ 
systems  let  administrators  change  key  internal 
parameters  without  needing  to  reboot  the  system. 
Just  as  importantly,  the  GS  systems  ease  clustering, 
configuration  and  administration  tasks,  allowing 
administrators  to  spend  as  little  time  as  possible 
moving  their  servers  on  and  off-line. 

“It’s  obvious  that  Compaq  placed  a  great  deal 
of  emphasis  on  improving  its  availability  features 
with  its  new  GS  Series  systems,”  said  Harvey 
Hindin,  a  vice  president  with  D.H  Brown’s  high 
availability  and  clustering  service. 

Many  of  these  changes  involve  “routine”  main¬ 
tenance,  though  analysts  say  maintenance  is  no 
longer  routine  in  the  new  business  realities  of  a 
24x7  world.  The  new  Compaq  AlphaServer  GS  Series  sys¬ 
tems  are  designed  to  meet  these  new  availability  demands, 
permitting  users  to  add  CPU,  processing  power  and  mem¬ 
ory  on  the  fly. 

The  list  of  AlphaServer  GS  features  that  enhance  avail¬ 
ability  is  long  and  varied.  The  system  supports  multiple 
power  supplies  in  case  a  company  encounters  a  power  dis¬ 
ruption.  Each  system  can  restart  automatically  in  case  of  a 
system  failure.  If  the  problem  is 
caused  by  a  hardware  failure,  the 
server  automatically  bypasses  the 
failed  component,  continues  to  bring 
up  the  remainder  of  the  system,  and 
notifies  the  operator  of  the  problem 
and  its  source. 

Clustering  has  emerged  as  a  pop¬ 
ular  technique  to  address  system 
availability.  A  cluster  is  a  group  of 
systems  linked  by  a  high-speed  inter¬ 
connect  that  enables  the  systems  to 
function  together  as  a  single  entity. 

While  clustering  has  been  viewed  as 
difficult  to  implement  on  some  sys¬ 
tems  because  applications  had  to  be 
divided  among  a  series  of  systems, 
this  is  not  true  on  Compaq  systems. 

Compaq  OpenVMS  and  Tru64 
UNIX  provide  the  user  with  a  single 
integrated  view  of  the  systems  in  the 
cluster,  making  it  appear  as  a  single 
system.  This  greatly  simplifies  and 
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reduces  the  operations  and  support  requirements 
involved.  Compaq  technology  has  long  been  noted  as  a 
leader  in  this  area  providing  users  with  the  highest  levels 
of  availability,  the  most  functionality,  the  greatest  operat¬ 
ing  simplicity  and  the  lowest  cost  of  ownership  of  any  ven¬ 
dor. 

“The  clustering  capabilities  of  Compaq  OpenVMS  give 
us  the  ability  to  add  capacity,  add  nodes  in  live  and  add  in 
I/O,”  FactSet’s  Zorn  said.  “The  24x7  availability  of 
OpenVMS  Cluster  systems  means  the  data  and  applica¬ 
tions  are  always  available.” 

There  is  no  dearth  of  companies  that  can  attest  to  the 
high  availability  benefits  of  using  Compaq  cluster  tech¬ 
nology.  Genentech,  a  San  Francisco  biotechnology  compa¬ 
ny,  has  been  running  three  Compaq  AlphaServer  clusters 
to  support  complex  scientific  and  engi¬ 
neering  applications  for  up  to  218  days 
without  a  crash.  Because  of  the  Internet, 
all  business  users  are  finding  they  need 
the  same  level  of  high  availability  and 
performance  that  was  once  restricted  to 
only  the  most  demanding  financial  and 
scientific  purposes. 

No  wonder  D.H.  Brown,  the  market 
research  firm,  expects  a  quarter  of  all 
UNIX  systems  shipped  during  the  next  three  years  to 
include  clustering  features.  The  new  AlphaServer  GS 
servers  boost  Compaq’s  clustering  capabilities  dramatical¬ 
ly — and  not  a  second  too  soon  in  the  eyes  of  business 
users. 

Consider  Federal  TransTel,  Inc.,  (FTT),  which  handles 
billing  and  related  financial  services  for  service  providers 
in  the  Telecom,  Internet  and  enhanced  telephony  indus¬ 
tries.  FTT  offers  turnkey  billing  services,  handling  all 


aspects  of  the  back  office  so  customers  can  concentrate  on 
their  core  businesses. 

“We  are  processing  data  for  clients  24x7  so  if  a 
machine  went  down  that  would  create  quite  a  bit  of  back¬ 
log,”  said  Ken  Grammer,  manager  of  systems  support  for 
FTT  in  Birmingham,  Alabama.  “It’s  crucial  that  the  server 
and  database  be  available  for  our  front-end  call  center  to 
be  able  to  access  our  client’s  user  records.  If  call  center 
representatives  are  sitting  there  not  able  to  do  their  jobs, 
it’s  like  the  company  is  burning  money.” 

FTT  implemented  two  Compaq  AlphaServer  4100  sys¬ 
tems  using  a  Compaq  Tru64  UNIX  Available  Server 
Environment  (ASE)  solution.  The  AlphaServer  systems 
and  a  database  application  from  Oracle  Corporation  sup¬ 
port  more  than  150  FTT  employees,  including  a  120-seat 
call  center,  and  thousands  of  simultaneous 
computer  transactions  daily. 

FTT  implemented  clustering  mainly  to 
ensure  availability  during  routine  mainte¬ 
nance,  system  upgrades  and  database 
migration  because  of  database  upgrades 
and  patches.  “Those  benefits  alone  have 
made  the  job  of  administering  the  system 
an  order  of  magnitude  easier  than  what  it 
had  been  before,”  Grammer  said.  “In  a 
24x7  world,  there  is  no  time  to  bring  a  server  down  for 
routine  maintenance.” 

And  in  this  Internet  age,  most  firms  are  now  in  the 
24x7  world.  Which  makes  system  availability  not  just 
desirable,  but  a  business  necessity.  And  it  makes  it  imper¬ 
ative  to  choose  systems  that  provide  the  largest  available 
guarantees  and  performance  possible. 

For  more  information  visit:  compaq.com/alphaserver 
or  call  800-AT  COMPAQ  (282-6672). 


“It’s  crucial  that  the  server  and  database 
be  available  for  our  front-end  call  center 
to  be  able  to  access  our  client’s  user 
records.  If  call  center  representatives 
are  sitting  there  not  able  to  do  their  jobs, 
it’s  like  the  company  is  burning  money.’’ 

—Ken  Grammer,  manager  of  systems  support  for 
FTT  in  Birmingham,  Alabama 


HOW  COMPAQ’S  TRU64  UNIX  AVAILABILITY  STACKS  UP  AGAINST  COMPETITORS: 
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•  means  strong  Compaq  advantage  €  means  slight  Compaq  advantage 
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Source:  "Upgrading  Technical  Skill  to  Tru64  UNIX,”  D.H.  Brown,  Port  Chester,  NV,  October  1999 
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“People  asked  me  why  we 
chose  Compaq.  The  answer 
is  simple.  We  took  a  bench¬ 
mark  and  gave  it  to  all  the 
vendors,”  Peterson  said. 
“Only  two  vendors  could 
run  it.  One  ran  it  in  87 
hours.  Compaq  ran  it  in 
seven  hours.” 

-Marshall  Peterson, 

VICE  PRESIDENT  OF 

Infrastructure  Technology  at 
Genomics 


64-BIT  ALPHASERVER  SYSTEMS  BRINGING 


HE  IT  TEAM  LED  BY  MARSHALL  PETERSON, 
VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  INFRASTRUCTURE 

Technology  at  Celera  Genomics,  a 
Rockville,  Maryland,  unit  of  PE  Corp. 

HAS  ACHIEVED  WHAT  NO  ONE  HAS:  DECODING 
ALL  THE  3.12  BILLION  PAIRS  OF  DNA  THAT 
MAKE  HUMANS. 

In  June,  Celera  announced  the  draft  assembly  of  the 
human  genome.  Celera  is  creating  the  world’s  definitive 
source  of  genomic  information. 

Celera  s  system  now  includes  over  600  interconnected 
Compaq  AlphaServer  64-bit  processors  capable  of  1.3  tril¬ 
lion  floating  point  operations  per  second  and  Compaq 
StorageWorks  systems  managing  80  terabytes  of  data. 


COMPAQ  ALPHASERVER  SYSTEMS  SPEED  GENOME 
SEQUENCING 

Led  by  some  of  America’s  most  noted  biologists,  and  with 
Peterson  at  the  IT  helm,  Celera  runs  300,000  gene 
sequencing  reactions  and  outputs  150  million  base  pairs 
of  DNA  sequence  data  per  day.  What’s  more,  each  day 
they  search  those  daily  produced  sequences  against  all 
sequences  in  their  existing  database,  as  well  as  every  pub¬ 
licly  available  gene,  protein  and  expressed  sequence  tag 
(EST)  database  in  the  world.  Celera’s  whole  genome 
sequencing  process  occurs  in  three  stages — sequencing, 
assembly,  analysis — and  the  volume  of  output  at  each 
stage  is  staggering. 

“We  are  designing  an  infrastructure  and  a  database 
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CELERA  GENOMICS’  HARDWARE  ARSENAL 
Celera  Genomics 

Celera  Genomics  Group,  a  PE  Corporation  business  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Rockville,  MD,  intends  to  become  the  definitive  source 
of  genomic  and  related  medical  information. 

IT  RESOURCES 

Servers 

1  AlphaServer  GS160  (with  64  GB  memory) 

9  AlphaServer  GS140s 

150  AlphaServer  ES40s  (4  CPUs  each  with  memory  ranging 

from  4-32  GB) 

14  AlphaServer  DS20s 

Workstations 

800  Intel-based  systems 

Storage 

80  TERABYTES  COMPAQ  STORAGEWORKS  AND  TAPE  SUBSYSTEMS 

Operating  system 

Tru64  UNIX  with  TruCluster 

that  will  deal  with  tens  of  thousands  of  users,”  Peterson 
said.  “The  flood  of  information  is  such  that  our  systems 
can’t  be  down  for  a  day,  because  we’d  never  catch  up.  My 
goal  is  to  design  and  build  a  flexible,  scalable,  highly  avail¬ 
able  technology  infrastructure  to  support  the  science  and 
business  requirements.  Doing  this  provides  Celera  with  a 
competitive  advantage.  In  practice,  I  want  to  be  a  utility. 
When  you  turn  on  a  light  switch,  you  don’t  think  about 
whether  the  light  is  going  to  come  on.  When  a  scientist 
wants  to  do  searches,  I  want  them  to  be  able  to  flip  a 
switch  and  make  it  happen.  I  need  to  make  the  technolo¬ 
gy  invisible,  and  also  make  it  exciting.” 

“People  asked  me  why  we  chose  Compaq.  The  answer 
is  simple.  We  took  a  benchmark  and  gave  it  to  all  the  ven¬ 
dors,”  Peterson  said.  “Only  two  vendors  could  run  it.  One 
ran  it  in  87  hours.  Compaq  ran  it  in  seven  hours.” 


software.  Not  coincidentally,  InterSystems’  customer  base 
is  dominated  by  industries  at  the  apogee  of  using  comput¬ 
ing  power. 

SAIC,  the  systems  integrator,  uses  InterSystems’ 
CACHE  to  provide  the  performance  and  scalability  need¬ 
ed  for  large  database  projects.  Medical  organizations  use 
CACHE  to  move  huge  patient  files  filled  with  text,  but 
also  with  images  and  sounds,  like  recordings  of  a  person’s 
heartbeats.  This  combination  of  growing  demand  and 
ever-richer  data  requires  the  highest  level  of  computing 
power;  InterSystems  uses  Compaq  OpenVMS  and 
AlphaServer  systems  as  the  cornerstone  of  its  computing 
infrastructure. 

“On  the  Web,  people  judge  the 
responsiveness  of  the  system  in  a 
very  unforgiving  way,”  says  Paul 
Grabscheid,  vice  president  of 
strategic  planning  for  InterSystems 
Corporation  in  Cambridge, 

Massachusetts.  “The  processing 
power  becomes  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  when  you  open  your  system 
to  the  world  and  can’t  predict  with 
certainty  the  amount  of  demand 
that  will  come.  For  this  reason,  we 
intertwine  performance  and  scala¬ 
bility.” 

FactSet  Research  Systems,  Inc., 
also  uses  Compaq  OpenVMS 
AlphaServer  systems  to  stay  ahead 
of  its  enormous  growth — every 
year  the  firm’s  computing  system 
capacity  has  doubled.  FactSet  is  the  world’s  premier  online 
investment  research  service,  helping  large  money-manage¬ 
ment  firms  and  investment  banks  turn  raw  information 
into  usable  intelligence. 


“On  the  Web,  people  judge 
the  responsiveness  of  the 
system  in  a  very  emotional 
way,”  says  Paul  Grabscheid, 
vice  president  of  strategic 
planning  for  InterSystems. 
“The  processing  power 
becomes  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  when  you  open  your 
system  to  the  world  and 
can’t  predict  with  certainty 
the  amount  of  demand  that 
will  come.  For  this  reason, 
we  intertwine  performance 
and  scalability.” 


UPERCOMPUTER  POWER  TO  DESKTOPS 


ALPHA  MEETS  21ST-CENTURY  CHALLENGE 

Peterson  is  not  alone  in  finding  Alpha  64-bit  technology 
vital  to  achieving  its  corporate  objectives.  InterSystems 
Corporation  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  Arkansas- 
based  Acxiom,  and  Connecticut-based  FactSet,  all  share  a 
daunting  21st-century  challenge — the  need  to  parse  vast, 
complex  and  rapidly  growing  data  sets  in  unforgiving 
real-time  environments.  And  they  are  doing  this  in  the 
equally  challenging  world  of  marketing  decision  sup¬ 
port  systems  and  customer  relationship  management 
technologies. 

InterSystems  Corporation,  which  produces  high-per¬ 
formance  post-relational  transaction  processing  database 
software,  has  grown  a  whopping  40%  in  revenues  in  each 
of  the  last  two  years  because  of  demand  for  its  database 


MORE  THAN  100  DATABASES 

FactSet  combines  more  than  100  large-scale  databases 
into  a  single  information  system.  FactSet’s  proprietary 
software  tools  permit  clients  to  manipulate  and  analyze 
data  and  present  it  in  an  infinite  variety  of  formats,  includ¬ 
ing  their  own  custom-designed  reports. 

The  OpenVMS  upgrade  path  allows  FactSet  to  keep  up 
with  the  tremendous  growth.  FactSet  upgraded  to  the 
21264  Alpha  processor  and  to  OpenVMS  V7.1-2.  Result: 
CPU  cycles  consumed  by  some  jobs  were  cut  in  half  with¬ 
out  having  to  rebuild  the  code.  “We  saw  a  40  to  50% 
jump  in  overall  system  performance,”  said  Glenn  Zorn, 
vice  president  of  Data  Center  Services  at  FactSet.  “That 
enables  us  to  stay  ahead  of  this  growth  curve  and  meet  our 
strategic  objectives.” 
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CUSTOMER  DATA  REQUIREMENTS  EXPLODE 

For  all  establishments  that  handle  retail  relationships,  cus¬ 
tomer-focused  data  warehouse  requirements  will  continue 
to  drive  high-end  disk  and  CPU  requirements,  said  Erin 
Kinikin,  CRM  research  director  for  Giga  Information 
Group  based  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Driving  the 
process  is  the  volume  of  customer  service  information, 
purchase  orders,  outbound  marketing  contacts,  Web  click 
stream  information  and  financial  payment  history. 
“Companies  should  expect  a  comprehensive  customer 
data  warehouse  for  10  million  customers  (B2C)  to  grow 
by  at  least  300  to  500GB  per  year  of  raw  data,  [and]  typ¬ 
ically  2  to  3  times  as  much  disk  space,  or  600GB  to  1.5TB 
of  disk  per  year,”  Kinikin  said. 

The  need  for  ever-larger  computing  power  is  being 
fueled  by  the  unrelenting  and  unpredictable  growth  of  the 
Internet.  “Because  of  the  Web,  a  company  can  go  from 
being  very  small  to  very  large  very  quickly,”  said  Paul 
Grabscheid. 


500  TERABYTES 

Far  removed  from  the  world  of  the  laboratory,  Acxiom 
Corporation  has  similar  technology  challenges.  As  one  of 
the  market  leaders  in  Customer  Data  Integration  (CDI) 
technology,  innovative  database  marketing  services,  infra¬ 
structure  management,  and  pre¬ 
mier  data  content  for  industries 
such  as  retail,  financial  services, 
insurance,  telecommunications 
and  media,  Acxiom  combines 
technical  expertise  with  vast  data 
warehouses  to  allow  companies  to 
establish  real-time  relationships 
with  their  customers. 

In  its  arsenal  are  500  terabytes 
of  consumer  data,  which  is  used  to 
compile,  enhance  and  tailor 
prospect  lists  to  a  client’s  exact 
specifications.  In  addition  to  its 
own  reserves  of  proprietary  data, 
the  company  maintains  more  than 
25,000  mailing  lists  for  clients.  Together,  these  lists  con¬ 
tain  approximately  4  billion  records.  Acxiom’s  clients 
request  extremely  complex  queries  against  this  data — and 
expect  answers  right  away.  These  customer  demands  are 
driving  Acxiom’s  move  to  faster  computer  systems.  “For 
large  databases,  Tru64  UNIX  on  AlphaServer  systems 
provides  us  a  full  64-bit  environment,  very  large  memory 
and  the  advanced  file  system,’’  said  Frank  Caserta,  busi¬ 
ness  unit  leader  at  Acxiom. 

Many  of  Acxiom’s  customers  keep  their  multi-ter¬ 
abyte  databases  on  dedicated  systems  at  the  company’s 
five-acre  data  center  located  at  Acxiom’s  facilities. 
Frequently,  the  platform  of  choice  is  Compaq  Tru64 


UNIX-based  Alpha  systems  running  Oracle8  and 
Oracle8?  databases.  Today,  Acxiom  uses  AlphaServer 
systems  to  host  25  data  warehouses  with  greater  than 
one  terabyte  of  storage — and  eight  data  warehouses  of 
greater  than  five  terabytes. 

What’s  more,  the  company  recently  launched  a  new 
customer  data  integration  technology  called  AbiliTec, 
designed  to  combine  the  benefits  of  an  outsourced  data 

LARGE  DATABASE  USERS,  AT  A  GLANCE 

■Acxiom,  Consumer  Data  Warehouse,  500TB 

•  Celera  Genomics,  Genomic  Research,  70TB+ 

•  Medicaid  Fraud  Control  Unit  (MFCU)  of  the  New  York  State 
Office  of  the  Attorney  General,  Fraud  Prevention,  2.5TB 

•  FactSet,  Quantitative  Analysis  Services,  3.3TB 


integration  solution  with  a  rapid  turnaround.  AbiliTec 
helps  enterprises  unify  their  customer  files,  understand 
their  existing  customers  in  real  time  and  augment  and  cor¬ 
rect  their  internal  data  with  external  data.  In  addition, 
AbiliTec  can  facilitate  customer  file  cleansing. 

Wally  Anderson,  group  leader  for  AbiliTec  at  Acxiom, 
said  the  service  is  currently  built  around  AlphaServer, 
and  it  has  already  moved  to  the  new  AlphaServer  GS160 
in  order  to  further  push  throughput.  “We  have  more 
than  2  billion  rows  of  data,”  he  said,  “and  we  have  to  be 
able  to  deliver  at  speeds  as  fast  as  40  million  transactions 
per  hour.” 

Anderson  said  that  using  AlphaServer  technology  pro¬ 
vides  “huge  benefits  to  our  customers,”  who  can  now  get 
much  more  useful  information  out  of  heretofore  static  col¬ 
lections  of  data.  “We  can  now  help  them  to  consolidate 
their  retail  data  in  real  time,”  he  said. 

Surging  volumes  of  data 
and  processing  chores  affect  a 
number  of  industries,  not  just 
those  serving  consumers. 

Celera’s  Peterson  is  also  con¬ 
cerned  about  managing  the 
seemingly  insatiable  growth 
of  Celera’s  data  processing 
requirements.  “I  want  to 
make  sure  that  what  I  build 
today  is  robust  and  scalable 


“For  large  databases, 

Tru64  UNIX  on  AlphaServer 
systems  provides  us  a 
full  64-bit  environment, 
very  large  memory  and  the 
advanced  file  system,”  says 
Frank  Caserta,  business 
unit  leader  at  Acxiom. 


and  can  adapt  to  new  technology  as  it  comes  along.  I  want 
the  data  center  to  stay  leading-edge,  but  not  bleeding- 
edge.  After  all,  we  are  running  a  business.  I  need  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  support  our  business  requirements,  and  that 
model  is  always  changing,”  he  said. 

For  more  information  visit:  Compaq. com/alpha- 
server  or  call  800-AT  COMPAQ  (282-6672). 
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FactSet  Research  Systems, 

Inc.,  in  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  knows 
full  well  the  importance  of  hardware 
choices  in  creating  a  high-availability 
system.  FactSet  operates  a  cluster  of 
Compaq  AlphaServer  GS  systems  to  do 
quantitative  analysis  that  banks  and 
financial  institutions  use  to  run  their 
businesses. 

“Clients  aren’t  simply  taking  data 
out  of  our  systems  and  looking  at  it,” 

Zorn  said.  “They  put  that  data  into 
their  production  systems  in  order  to  do 
financial  trading.  If  their  production 
stream  isn’t  done  by  the  time  the  market  opens,  their 
whole  day  can  be  ruined.” 

And  losing  one  day  of  business  can  potentially  mean  a 
seven-figure  loss.  No  wonder  Zorn  looks  at  high  avail- 


which  is  the  lifeblood  of  his  business, 
is  not  simply  about 
the  computer,  as 
important  as  that  is. 

High  availability  is  a 
complex  topic  that 
includes  power  room 
equipment,  software, 
people,  backup,  hard¬ 
ware  and  software 
support,  and  a  myri¬ 
ad  of  other  issues. 

Zorn  noted,  for 
example,  that  having 
a  backup  power  supply  for  your  com¬ 
puter  room  does  little  good  if  the  telecommunications 
vault  owned  by  the  local  carrier  doesn’t  also  have  an  unin¬ 
terrupted  power  source  that  exceeds  yours. 


End-to-end 
availability 
requires  a 
myriad  of 
services 


“To  create  a  high-avail¬ 
ability  system,  you  have 
to  look  at  everyone’s 
infrastructure  that  con¬ 
nects  to  you.  Our  data 
never  used  to  leave  our 
building;  now  it  goes 
around  the  world." 
-Glenn  Zorn 

VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  FACTSET 

Research  Systems,  Inc. 

Greenwich,  Connecticut 
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The  International  Securities 
Exchange  (ISE),  selected 
Compaq  Global  Service’s  premier 
jfcAGold  Support-which  provides 
24x7  service  with  a  response 
timi^rf  30  minutes  or  less— 
to  ensure  business  continuity. 
ISE  wanted  a  single  point  of 
accountability  for  all  its  service/ 
hardware  and  software. 


“Business  has  changed  so 
much  that  you  can’t  afford 
an  extended  outage- 
you’ll  be  out  of  business.  Our 
downtime  should  be  invisible 
to  clients.” 

-Glenn  Zorn 
VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  FACTSET 
Research  Systems,  Inc. 
GREENWICH,  CONNECTICUT 


utes.  Because  of  the  Internet  explosion,  we  even  have  mom 
and  pops  buying  our  business-critical  services.” 

Experts  say  availability  must  be  aligned  with  business 
needs,  requires  a  clear  methodology,  needs  to  be  modeled, 
must  cover  all  risks,  and  demands  continuous  assessment. 
“Availability  has  to  be  designed  into  your  architecture, 
not  just  into  someone  else’s  operating  system,”  FactSet’s 
Zorn  said. 

This  is  precisely  the  tack  that  Compaq  takes:  providing 
a  full  range  of  business-critical  services,  from  helping  firms 
design  their  infrastructure,  to  troubleshooting  applica¬ 
tions,  to  ensuring  the  uninterrupted  service  demanded  by 
customers  in  a  24x7  world. 

Compaq’s  holistic  approach  involves  understanding  a 
firm’s  business  requirements,  auditing  existing  infrastruc¬ 
ture,  selecting  and  assessing  technology,  implementing 
management  practices,  integrating  services,  producing 
availability  baselines,  and  monitoring  and  improving 
those  systems. 

Companies  have  turned  to  Compaq  to  complete  more 
than  20,000  enterprise  network  projects,  Internet  solu¬ 
tions  for  more  than  1,000  enterprise  customers,  and  400 
major  EDI  supply  chain  solutions. 

The  International  Securities  Exchange  (ISE),  the  first 
all-electronic  options  exchange  in  the  United 
States,  used  the  Compaq  Value-Added  Imple¬ 
mentation  Service  to  build  its  system  and  pre¬ 
stage  it  in  Compaq’s  facilities,  dramatically 
reducing  onsite  installation  time.  The  ISE 
selected  Compaq  Global  Service’s  premier 
Gold  Support — which  provides  24x7  service 
with  a  response  time  of  30  minutes  or  less — to 
ensure  business  continuity.  ISE  wanted  a  sin¬ 
gle  point  of  accountability  for  all  its  service, 
hardware  and  software. 

CHEAPER  THAN  DOWNTIME 

“Some  customers  are  initially  dissuaded  that  they  buy  a 
$50,000  system  and  then  are  asked  to  spend  the  same 
amount  on  services  over  a  couple  of  years,”  Compaq’s 
O’Neill  said.  “But  when  they  take  the  time  to  calculate  the 

cost  of  downtime  for  even 
an  hour,  the  services  sud¬ 
denly  seem  like  a  fairly  min¬ 
imal  cost.” 

Federal  TransTel,  Inc., 
(FTT),  in  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  which  offers 
turnkey  billing  services  for 
the  telecommunications 
industry,  turned  to  Compaq 
to  help  plan  its  basic  infra¬ 
structure.  “When  dealing 


DOWNTIME  COSTS  MILLIONS 

Those  are  important  questions,  especially  considering  how 
costly  high  availability  has  become  in  this  Internet  age. 
When  AT&T  had  outages  in  April  1998  resulting  from 
software  upgrades,  the  cost  was  $40  million  in  rebates, 
according  to  Gartner.  The  good  news  is  that,  while  the 
cost  of  downtime  is  increasing,  the  cost  of  avoiding  down¬ 
time  is  falling  dramatically, 
according  to  Gartner.  “It  used 
to  be  that  a  customer  would 
call  and  expect  us  to  get  back 
in  a  couple  of  hours,”  said 
Peter  O’Neill,  manager  of 
Compaq’s  Business  Critical 
Services  for  North  America 
based  in  Colorado  Springs, 

Colorado.  “With  our 
Platinum  Services,  the  mini¬ 
mum  response  time  is  15  min- 


“In  that  case,  our  data  center  could  be  up  and  run¬ 
ning,  but  there  would  be  no  way  to  access  it,” 

Zorn  said.  “To  create  a  high-availability  sys¬ 
tem,  you  have  to  look  at  everyone’s  infra¬ 
structure  that  connects  to  you.  Our  data  never 
used  to  leave  our  building;  now  it  goes  around 
the  world.  How  do  I  get  to  Germany  if  the 
transatlantic  cable  gets  cut?  Is  our  carrier  set 
up  to  route  in  a  different  direction  that  still 
gives  us  a  good  response  time?” 
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ISE  VOLUME  SOARING 

The  daily  volume  of  options  contracts 
traded  electronically  has  quintupled 
in  two  months  during  2000,  thanks 
to  the  ultra  high  availability  of 
Compaq  servers  and  software. 
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with  high  availability,  vendor  selection  is  critical,  more  so 
than  in  other  areas,”  said  Ken  Grammer,  manager  of  sys¬ 
tems  support  for  FTT.  “You  are  dealing  with  a  concept  of 
computing  that  is  considerably  more  complicated  than  to 
simply  build  a  machine,  throw  software  on  it,  monitor  it, 
tune  it,  and  watch  it  run.” 

For  instance,  large  databases  must  be  configured  to 
properly  failover  in  ways  that  don’t  lead  to  larger  prob¬ 
lems,  such  as  database  corruption.  “Anybody  that  main¬ 
tains  large  databases  knows  that  anytime  a  machine  comes 
down,  they  could  encounter  an  anomaly  that  creates  data 
corruption,”  Grammer  said.  “I  can’t  speak  highly  enough 
of  the  job  that  Compaq  did.  They  held  our  hand  during 
the  process  and  answered  all  our  questions.” 

Compaq’s  O’Neill  notes  that  many  firms  bypass  best 
practices  that  ensure  high  availability,  such  as  solid  sys¬ 
tems  management  practices  in  change  control.  “You  can’t 
have  an  operator  make  changes  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
without  proper  documentation,”  O’Neill  said.  “Some  cus¬ 
tomers  don’t  appreciate  that  you  can’t  make  a  change  on 
a  live  system  and  expect  everything  to  go  smoothly.” 


KNOW  COST  OF  DOWNTIME 

Gartner  considers  five  top  action  items  for  high  availability: 

•  Know  the  cost  of  downtime. 

•  Develop  an  availability  strategy  and  plan,  justifying 
the  investment  based  on  the  reduction  of  downtime. 

•  Invest  in  maturing  IT  management  processes  toward 


service-level  management. 

•  Measure  availability  and  response  time  from  a  user’s 
perspective. 

•  Design  application  architectures  for  availability, 
reducing  complexity  whenever  possible. 

Compaq  addresses  these  needs  through  its  PDIM 
Lifecycle,  which  stands  for  plan,  design,  implement  and 
manage.  The  Lifecycle  ranges  from  availability  planning 
and  assessment  to  availability  monitoring  and  disaster 
recovery.  Compaq  availability  experts  will  provide  an  in- 
depth  analysis  of  a  multivendor  computing  environment, 
comparing  the  current  state  of  a  firm’s  IT  installation  with 
business  and  availability  goals. 

The  Availability  Review  investigates  all  factors  of  an  IT 
installation  related  to  availability,  calculates  the  cost  of 
downtime  per  system  and  simulates  improvement  scenar¬ 
ios  to  achieve  the  best  ROI. 

Availability  solutions  must  be  designed  for  an  individ¬ 
ual  company’s  needs.  “The  main  lesson  we’ve  learned  over 

INTERNATIONAL  SECURITIES  EXCHANGE  AT  A  GLANCE 

URL:  www.iseoptions.com 
Employees:  75,  plusl2  consultants 
Services:  ISE  will  eventually  list  the  top  600  equity  option 
classes,  representing  more  than  90%  of  the  option 
industry’s  daily  trading  volume. 


the  last  year  is  that  100%  availability  is  achievable,  but  at 
a  pretty  high  cost,”  said  FTT’s  Grammer.  “There  are  lev¬ 
els  of  availability  that  may  more  appropriately  match 
what  we’re  trying  to  achieve.” 

No  question,  though,  that  more  and  more  firms  are 
realizing  the  importance  of  having  proactive  and  reactive 
services  in  place  to  ensure  availability  of  mission-critical 
systems.  “We  spend  a  lot  of  time  partnering  with  cus¬ 
tomers  to  under- 

FactSet  maintains  duplicate  data  systems 
in  New  York  and  Greenwich,  Connecticut, 
each  of  which  is  powered  by  six  Compaq 
AlphaServer  GS140  systems  running  the 
OpenVMS  operating  system.  Both  are  hot 
sites,  designed  to  run  at  less  than  50% 
capacity,  so  that  in  the  event  of  a  shutdown 
one  data  center  can  take  over  the  entire 
load  of  the  other. 


stand  their  envi¬ 
ronment  and  pre¬ 
vent  problems 
from  happening, 
from  upgrade 
planning  to  prob¬ 
lem  notifica¬ 
tion,”  Compaq’s 
O’Neill  said. 


“We  might  see  an 

engineering  change  coming  out  and  tell  a  customer  they 
need  a  patch  right  away  because  it  could  cause  problems 
down  the  road.” 

Having  this  level  of  familiarity  requires  a  lot  of  dili¬ 
gence.  Compaq  conducts  at  least  one  site  review  annually 
for  its  premium  customers.  Data  collectors  also  run  on 
those  customers’  systems,  putting  essential  information  at 
their  fingertips  of  Compaq  technicians  during  emergen- 
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cies.  Technicians  can  click  to  a  Web  site  and  immediately 
see  the  customer’s  current  configuration,  operating  sys¬ 
tems  and  other  technical  information.  Compaq  also  uses 
data  collectors  to  monitor  system  availability.  On  a 
monthly  basis,  Compaq  reports  on  system  availability, 
uptime  and  root  cause  failures. 

FACTSET  RESEARCH  SYSTEMS  AT  A  GLANCE 

Corporate  Headquarters:  Greenwich,  CT 

Annual  revenues:  More  than  $100  million 
Employees:  More  than  300  people  worldwide 
URL:  http://www.factset.com 

Services:  FactSet  is  a  leading  provider  of  online  integrated  data¬ 
base  services  to  the  global  financial  community.  FactSet  com¬ 
bines  more  than  100  databases  into  a  single  online  information 
system.  FactSet’s  aggregated  data  library  offers  a  broad  array  of 
financial,  market  and  economic  information,  including  fundamen¬ 
tal  data  on  tens  of  thousands  of  companies  and  securities  world¬ 
wide. 

SUPPORTING  APPLICATIONS 

The  ever-increasing  complexity  of  ensuring  availability 
has  also  caused  Compaq  to  move  up  the  value  chain  and 
support  the  customer’s  entire  IT  environment.  “In  the 
past,  the  services  division  focused  on  the  hardware  and 
operating  system,”  O’Neill  said.  “We  would  get  a  cus¬ 
tomer  up  and  running  after  a  hardware  or  software  fail¬ 
ure,  but  the  customer  would  still  have  to  get  his  third- 
party  applications  running.”  Now  Compaq  is  offering 
SAP/R3  Monitoring  Services,  extending  the  same  level  of 
protection  and  services  to  critical  applications. 

Availability  issues  go  well  beyond  purely  technical 
issues.  Compaq’s  premium  service  customers  are  assigned 
a  technical  account  manager  who  becomes  intimately 
knowledgeable  about  the  customer’s  environment  and 
business. 

“When  you’re  having  a  problem,  there  is  nothing 
more  frustrating  than  talking  to  someone  who  doesn’t 
appreciate  your  business  pressures,  such  as  your  peak 
purchasing  times,”  O’Neill  noted. 

For  this  reason,  customer  calls  are  routed  to  their 
assigned  technical  account  manager  in  Compaq’s 
Customer  Support  Center.  “This  kind  of  personal  service 
helps  us  understand  a  company’s  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses,”  O’Neill  said.  “The  other  day,  for  example,  a 
technical  account  manager  realized  that  a  firm  had  a 
crash  because  their  third-shift  operator  needed  more 
training.  You  might  be  nervous  to  mention  something 
like  that  to  a  customer  if  you  hadn’t  built  up  a  relation¬ 
ship  based  on  personal  credibility.” 

A  well-designed,  highly  available  system  makes  IT 
disruptions  transparent  to  users.  Using  high-speed  net¬ 


works  and  Compaq  OpenVMS  clustering  technology, 
Compaq  offers  disaster-tolerant  solutions  that  link 
together  data  centers  up  to  500  miles  (800  kilometers) 
apart.  During  normal  operations,  the  centers  communi¬ 
cate  and  share  resources.  In  the  case  of  a  mishap,  one 
center  can  take  over  the  entire  operation  for  a  company. 

For  OpenVMS,  cluster  configurations  can  range  from  2 
to  96  systems,  enabling  massive  scalability  and  availabil¬ 
ity.  ] 

FactSet  maintains  duplicate  data  systems  in  New 
York  and  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  each  of  which  is 
powered  by  six  Compaq  AlphaServer  GS140  systems  j 
running  the  OpenVMS  operating  system.  Both  are  hot  l 
sites,  designed  to  run  at  less  than  50%  capacity,  so  that  j 
in  the  event  of  a  shutdown,  one  data  center  can  take  over  <! 

i, 

the  entire  load  of  the  other. 

“The  old  disaster-recovery  center  model  assumed  you  t 
could  afford  to  be  down  for  one  to  three  days  while  you 
rebuild  your  data  center,”  Zorn  said.  “But  business  has  I 
changed  so  much  that  you  can’t  afford  an  extended  out-  1 
age — you’ll  be  out  of  business.  Our  downtime  should  be 
invisible  to  clients.” 

Compaq  offers  24x7  access  to  a  fully  configured  J 
backup  system  and  office  facilities  at  a  secure  recovery  i 
center.  Mobile  recovery  systems  are  also  available.  Even  } 
with  the  utmost  planning  to  ensure  high  availability,  | 
companies  must  prepare  for  all  contingencies.  “When  ’ 
talking  about  clustering,  high  availability  and  uptime, 
we’ve  even  had  people  in  our  company  refer  to  that  as  ! 

the  disaster  recovery 
plan,”  Grammer  said.  ;j 
“But  you  still  have  dis-  ; 

asters  that  come  to  you  1 

in  different  ways  that  4 

high-availability  sys¬ 
tems  don’t  help  with,  j 

ij 

such  as  outside  equip-  4 
ment  failure  and  storm 
water  damage.  A  sound 
backup  strategy  is  still  i 
important.” 

What’s  most  impor-  ) 

tant,  though,  is  keeping  I 

critical  systems  run-  j 

ning — that  was  the  Sj 

number  one  IT  concern 
cited  in  a  survey  by  Ernst  &  Young.  That’s  why  many  1 
availability  experts  no  longer  use  the  term  “disaster  j 
recovery”  but  prefer  to  say  “business  continuity.”  <j 

Because  business  must  be  prepared  to  continue  in  all  cir-  j 
cumstances.  And  that’s  why  Compaq  offers  availability  ; 
services  that  take  into  account  all  circumstances. 

For  more  information  visit:  compaq.com/services  or  I 
call  800-AT  COMPAQ  (282-6672). 


Customer  calls  are  routed  to  their 
assigned  technical  account  manager 
in  Compaq’s  Customer  Support 
Center.  “This  kind  of  personal  service 
helps  us  understand  a  company’s 
strengths  and  weaknesses,”  O’Neill 
said.  “The  other  day,  for  example,  a 
technical  account  manager  realized 
that  a  firm  had  a  crash  because  their 
third-shift  operator  needed  more 
training.  You  might  be  nervous  to 
mention  something  like  that  to  a 
customer  if  you  hadn’t  built  up  a 
relationship  based  on  personal 
credibility." 
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1  Editorial  Reprints  vs.  The  Refrigerator. 


What  better  way  to  inform  your  key 

i 

[customers  of  your  editorial  coverage 

l 

I  in  Darwin  than  through  customized 


!  Editorial  Reprints? 


Leverage  the  positive  impact 

T 

l 

[of  your  editorial  coverage  by  using 
reprints  for  direct  mail  campaigns,  seminar  promo¬ 


marketing  programs.  Let  us 
enhance  your  reprints  with  your 
company's  logo,  address,  and  sales 
message.  Reprints  make  great 
SALES  tools  for  trade  shows,  mailings 
or  media  kits. 

Let's  face  it,  while  the  article 
looks  great  on  the  fridge,  it  will  look  much  better  in 


For  more  information  on  customized  editorial  reprints  in  volume  quantities,  contact  Beth  Molloy  at  717-399-1900 
ext.  123  or  bmolloy@rmsreprints.com  or  visit  our  website  at  darwinmag.com/marketing  and  click  on  reprints. 


The  Tutor  Era 


MATH  SOFTWARE  Many  of  America's  students  look  at  math  class  as 
something  akin  to  eating  spinach.  And  that  attitude  has  led  to  a  crisis  in  the 
math  classrooms  of  America's  schools,  plummeting  the  United  States  to  the 
bottom  of  41  countries  in  math  performance  at  the  end  of  12th  grade. 

With  that  grim  statistic  in  mind,  a  group  of  researchers  at  Carnegie  Mellon 
University  has  developed  Cognitive  Tutor,  a  print  and  software  math  curricula 
designed  for  classroom  use.  It's  based  on  the  pioneer  work  of  Carnegie  Mel¬ 
lon  researcher  and  cognitive  scientist  John  Anderson.  He  developed  the  ACT 
theory  of  human  cognition,  which  states  that  students  learn  best  by  doing. 
Cognitive  Tutor  uses  cognitive  science  and  artificial  intelligence  to  guide  stu¬ 
dents  through  CD-ROM  math  lessons,  which  predict  the  way  they  think  and 

steer  them  back  on  the  right  path 
when  they  go  off  it.  "Effectively, 
it's  providing  just-in-time  instruc¬ 
tion  to  the  learner,"  says  Bob 
Longo,  president  and  CEO  of 
Carnegie  Learning,  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh-based  company  that  makes 
the  program. 

Because  students  learn  at  their 
own  pace, "the  teacher  is  freed  up 
to  spend  more  time  with  those 
students  struggling  the  most," 
says  Longo.  Carnegie  Learning 
has  piloted  the  program  in  75 
schools  nationwide  and  has  seen 
dramatic  improvement  on  stan¬ 
dardized  tests.  And  a  summer  pro¬ 
gram  in  Denver  public  schools 
recently  used  Cognitive  Tutor  to 
teach  Algebra  I  to  243  students 
who  had  failed  the  class  in  the 
past;  70  percent  of  them  subse¬ 
quently  passed. 

With  math  skills  becoming 
indispensable  in  the  high-tech 
economy,  Carnegie  may  be  on 
to  something.  -Meg  Mitchell 
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ATTENTION  GETTING  Got  an 

employee  who's  having  trouble 
focusing?  Let  martial  arts 
maven  ROBERT  PATER  take  a 
(mental)  crack  at  him.  Pater  is 
the  founder  of  Portland,  Ore.- 
based  MoveSMART,  which 
helps  execs  from  companies  like 
3M,  Harley-Davidson  and  Kodak 
improve  their  attention  span  by 
applying  the  martial  arts'  funda¬ 
mentals  of  self-control  and  dis¬ 
cipline.  According  to  Pater, 
improving  your  focus  will 
heighten  creativity  and  produc¬ 
tivity,  and  improve  work  rela¬ 
tionships. 

Class  participants  learn  to 
control  and  shift  their  attention 
span,  meaning  they  learn  to 
control  when  they  should  pay 
attention  to  minute  details  (a 
project's  numbers)  and  when  to 
pay  attention  to  the  bigger  pic¬ 
ture  (employee  happiness).  It's 
just  like  controlling  any  volun¬ 
tary  muscle,  says  Pater,  author 
of  Leading  From  Within  (Park 
Street  Press,  1999),  a  book  on 
how  to  apply  martial  arts  to 
leadership. 

Class  activities  include  men¬ 
tal  stretching  exercises,  like 
focusing  in  and  out  on  an  object 
and  learning  to  know  where 
both  hands  are  at  the  same 
time.  The  goal  of  these  exer¬ 
cises  is  to  help  achieve  atten¬ 
tion  control.  With  a  little 
practice,  it  won't  be  long  before 
you're  the  Jackie  Chan  of  atten¬ 
tion  span. 

-Lauren  Capotosto 
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Number  of  U.S.  full-time  year-round  workers  in  poverty  (in  millions) 

SOURCE:  THE  CONFERENCE  BOARD 


Rising  Tide 
Leaves  Some  Adrift 

GROWTH'S  DOWNSIDE  Unemployment  rates 
are  at  record  lows;  sales  of  luxury  items  like  SUVs 
and  premium  wines  stand  at  record  highs,  and  the 
U.S.  economic  engine  keeps  revving  higher  and 
higher.  But  before  we  pop  a  champagne  cork  on 
what  clearly  has  been  one  of  the  longest  boom 
times  in  American  history,  consider  the  downside: 
Not  all  full-time  workers  are  sharing  in  the  plenty. 

According  to  a  recent  study  from  the  Conference 
Board,  although  the  U.S.  economy  grew  by  4.2  per¬ 
cent  from  1997  to  1998,  the  number  of  full-time 
workers  who  live  in  poverty  actually  increased  from 
2.5  percent  to  2.9  percent  during  that  time  frame. 
(The  current  national  poverty  line  for  a  family  of 
three  is  $13,290.)  Even  more  worrisome,  poverty 
among  full-time  workers  is  actually  higher  now  than 
it  was  in  the  1970s. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this  disturbing 
trend,  according  to  Linda  Barrington,  a  labor 
economist  with  the  Conference  Board.  To  begin 
with,  a  record  number  of  new  jobs  have  been  cre¬ 
ated  in  the  economic  boom.  But  many  of  these  new 


jobs  are  in  lower-paying  sec¬ 
tors,  the  result  of  new  tech¬ 
nologies  that  allow  low-skill 
workers  to  perform  jobs  they 
were  not  previously  able  to 
handle.  Prior  to  computerized 
registers,  for  example,  sales 
employees  had  to  know  how  to 
add  and  subtract  items  in  order 
to  ring  up  a  sale;  now  they 
don't.  Also,  welfare  reform  has 
sparked  the  entrance  of  welfare 
recipients  into  the  workforce, 
but  so  far,  says  Barrington,  "a 
lot  of  these  workers  have  been  stuck  in  low-wage 
jobs"  because  they're  not  getting  the  education  they 
need  to  move  up.  And  finally,  an  increasing  propor¬ 
tion  of  middle-class  workers  are  being  forced  into 
low-end  jobs.  For  example,  many  highly  paid  work¬ 
ers  laid  off  from  Detroit's  auto  factories  end  up  tak¬ 
ing  lower-paid  service  jobs  because  that's  all  that's 
available  to  them.  The  result:  While  the  three  low¬ 
est-paying  industries  contained  only  35  percent  of 
all  nonsupervisory  jobs  in  1963,  by  1998,  the  three 
lowest-paying  industries  claimed  63  percent  of  all 
nonsupervisory  jobs. 

But  why  should  we  care  as  long  as  the  economy 
continues  to  expand?  Barrington  argues  that  those 
who  work  full  time  but  still  can't  find  their  way  out 
of  poverty  may  begin  to  rethink  their  participation  in 
the  American  economy,  and  even  turn  against  the 
current  system.  "It  may  become  more  difficult  to 
get  people  to  support  the  economic  structure  in 
general,"  she  warns.  The  mass  protests  against 
globalization  in  Seattle  last  year  illustrate  the  kind  of 
backlash  that  could  occur  if  more  workers  feel  writ¬ 
ten  off.  "If  we  want  society  to  support  business, 
there  needs  to  be  an  equal  response  from  business 
to  support  society,"  Barrington  adds. 

-Alison  Bass 
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We're  Not  Creative... 

Well,  Maybe  a  Little. 

But  we  don't  build  web  sites,  design  ads,  or  write  mail  copy. 


We  do  deliver  internet  marketing  systems,  informed  by 
sound  marketing  strategy  and  driven  to  the  quality, 
performance,  and  availability  standards  of  the  CIO. 

OUT  Customers  Fortune  1000  and  emerging  companies  out  to  exploit  the  Web  as  a  marketing  medium 

OUT  offer  strategic  deployments  in  permission,  personalization,  ltol,  analytics,  integration,  and  content 

OUT  partners  Engage,  E.piphany,  MarketSoft,  MicroStrategy,  NetGenesis,  NetPerceptions,  Oracle,  Vignette 

OUT  team  strategists,  practitioners,  technologists  —  200  strong  and  growing 

OUT  investors  Charles  River  Ventures,  Integral  Capital  Partners,  Kleiner  Perkins  Caufield  &  Byers, 

RSA  Security,  Oracle  Corporation,  Chase  H&Q,  Partech  International,  Presidio  Venture  Partners,  Silicon  Valley 
Bank,  Access  Technology  Partners  and  CX0  Media 

We'd  like  to  hear  what  you  think.  To  hear  what  we  think,  download  our  new  White  Paper 
Marketing  and  IT:  The  New  Net  Partnership  from  www.wheelhouse.com  or  call  us  at  877.721.6611  x3255 

WHEELHOUSE™ 


□eTore  axamai  could  reinvent  the  way  web  content  is  delivered,  they 
first  needed  a  bulletproof  plan  to  ensure  solid  performance  and  reliability, 
akamai  chose  intel  -based  servers,  they  not  only  gave  them  massive 
scaling  capacity,  they  provided  the  performance  and  reliability  that 
content  providers  bank  on.  today,  “akamaized”  websites  provide  richer 
content  faster  and  more  reliably  than  other  sites,  companies  around 
the  world  have  considered  their  platform  options  and  have  come  to  the 
same  conclusion,  that  inter  architecture  is  the  ideal  technology  for  powering  a 
robust  network,  because  when  your  mission  is  flawless  delivery,  intel-based 
servers  are  critical.  ( more  case  studies  intel. cnm/nn/akamai'\ 


mission 


forge  a  better  way  to  deliver 
web  content  across  the  globe 


robust  performance 


©2000  Intel  Corporation.  Intel  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  All  other  brands  and  trade  names  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners.  All  rights  reserved. 
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MASTERING  THE  E-BUSINESS  ENVIRONMENT  By  Scott  Kirsner 


Your  Good  Name 

As  buyers  become  pros  at  due  diligence,  sellers  will  have  to  pay  more  heed 
to  what  their  customers  say  about  them  online 


Not  to  get  too  Nixonian,  but  I  have  to  ask:  Do  you 

know  what  they’re  saying  about  you  when  you’re  not 
around? 

Are  there  nattering  nabobs  of  negativism  you  aren’t 
aware  of  in  the  chat  rooms  and  on  the  message  boards? 
Are  rating  and  review  services  like  BizRate,  Gomez 
Advisors  and  Open  Ratings  chiseling  away  at  your 
once-solid,  once-gleaming  reputation? 

Here  s  why  you  ought  to  regularly  convene  a  team  to 
conduct  something  I  call  Internet  reputation  manage¬ 
ment:  Because,  in  addition  to  all  the  other  things  it  does 
so  well,  the  Internet  is  an  incredibly  powerful  tool  for 
research.  Consumers  and  businesses  investigate  the 
manufacturers  and  merchants  they’re  buying  from  the 
way  that  ace  reporters  investigate  elected  officials  who 
spend  their  lunch  hours  at  the  Motel  6  on  the  edge  of 
town.  They  want  to  know  who  you  are  and  what  your 
customers— and  the  experts— say  about  you.  So  they’re 
turning  to  trusted  sources  on  the  Internet. 

“Consumers  are  doing  more  due  diligence  on  the 
companies  they  do  business  with  because  they  care  and 
because  they  can,”  says  Julio  Gomez,  cofounder  and 
CEO  of  Gomez  Advisors  in  Lincoln,  Mass.,  a  company 


that  reviews  and  ranks  Web  businesses  like  brokerages, 
travel  agencies  and  car-buying  services.  “To  do  due  dili¬ 
gence  on  a  brokerage  10  years  ago,  what  were  you  going 
to  do — go  to  the  branch?” 

No  matter  what  your  company  does,  somewhere 
prospective  customers  are  asking  current  customers  (or 
worse,  disgruntled  former  customers)  about  your  rep¬ 
utation.  They’re  consulting  rating  services  like  BizRate 
and  Open  Ratings,  which  assess  the  service  levels,  qual¬ 
ity  and  trustworthiness  of  vendors.  They’re  looking  to 
expert  analyses  from  companies  like  Gomez  Advisors. 
They’re  going  to  business-to-business  marketplaces  and 
to  consumer-oriented  sites  like  Epinions.com  to  get  the 
skinny  on  you. 

It  s  a  sobering  thought,  but  you  can  either  ignore 
reality  or  you  can  embrace  it,”  says  Stan  Smith,  chief 
executive,  president  and  cofounder  of  Boston-based 
Open  Ratings,  which  provides  services  to  B2B  market¬ 
places  that  help  prospective  buyers  gauge  the  reliability 
of  sellers.  Isnt  it  better  to  know  what  customers  are 
saying,  rather  than  not  know?” 

Thats  the  premise  of  Internet  reputation  manage¬ 
ment;  in  a  market  where  buyers  are  influenced  on  a 
minute-to-minute  basis  by  an  unfathomable  number  of 
factors,  you  need  to  know  what  the  word  on  the  street 
is  about  your  company.  Traditional  market  research  can 
be  too  slow,  and  phone  surveys  and  focus  groups  are 
hard-pressed  to  pin  down  the  mercurial  nature  of  rep¬ 
utation  on  the  Web. 

Internet  reputation  management  isn’t  about  trying  to 
plaster  over  inadequacies  or  spin  things  your  way.  It 
isn’t  about  trying  to  squelch  those  pesky  YourCompa- 
nySucks.com  sites  (leave  that  to  the  lawyers).  It’s  about 
using  the  Web  as  a  direct,  instantaneous  channel  for 
understanding  what  you’re  doing  right  and  what  you’re 
hobbling.  Are  customers  upset  about  inconsistent 
product  quality  or  not  quite  bowled  over  by  a  new 
sales  promotion?  The  Web  knows.  And  it  can  often  be 
an  avenue  for  finding  out  from  customers  what  would 
make  them  happy. 
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We  believe  creativity  and  support  go  hand-in-hand. 


p  h  e  r  e 

an  EDS  company 


Any  Web  design  firm  will  tell  you  they  can  build  a  Web  site  that  will  get  you  noticed.  At  EDS'  bluesphere  we  can 
offer  you  everything  other  interactive  agencies  can,  and  one  thing  they  can't.  EDS'  full  range  of  capabilities. 
From  strategy  to  implementation  to  hosting  solutions.  It's  all  here.  So  go  beyond  e;  become  a  leader  in  the 
digital  economy.  Please  call  us  at  866-EDS-BLU4  or  visit  our  site  at  bluesphere.eds.com  for  more  information. 


pentium®/!! 


Now  hosting  your  Website  is  about  as  easy  and  inexpensive  as  owning  a  desktop. 
That's  because  our  new  line  of  PowerApp™  server  appliances  all  include  PowerApp 
Kick-Start  Utility  that  gets  your  server  online  in  minutes  (no  IT  school  diplomas 
necessary).  Enhance  your  Website's  performance  with  pre-configured  Web-hosting 
servers,  featuring  Red  Hat®  Linux™/Apache™  Web  server  or  Windows®  2000/IIS  Web 
server  options,  cost-effective  Internet  caching  servers  that  store  Web  content  closer 
to  the  end  user  and  load  balancing  servers  that  distribute  the  weight  of  your  Internet  traffic. 
And,  at  just  1 U  or  2U,  you  won't  need  a  builder's  permit  to  launch  your  Internet  empire. 


DELL"  SERVER  APPLIANCES: 


DELL™  POWERAPP.WEB 


iOO 
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DELL™  POWERAPP.WEB™  IOO 


1 U  Plug  &  Play  Web-Hosting  Server 

■  Recommended  Usage  from  20K-100K  Hits/Day 

■  Intel®  Pentium®  III  Processor  at  700MHz 

■  Integrated  Red  Hat®  Linux™  6.2/Apache™  Web  Server 

■  64MB  100MHz  ECC  SDRAM  (up  to  1GB) 

■  9GB5  (7200  RPM)  Ultra3  (Ultra  160)  SCSI  HD 
(up  to  36GB5) 

■  Integrated  Dual  NICs/SCSI  Controllers 

■  40X  Max  IDE  CD-ROM 

■  PowerApp™  Kick-Start  Deployment  Utility 

■  PowerApp™  Admin  Management  Interface  Tool 

■  3-Yr  NBD  On-site  Service3;  7x24  Phone  Support 


1 U  Plug  &  Play  Web-Hosting  Server 

■  Recommended  Usage  from  20K-500K  Hits/Day 

■  Intel®  Pentium®  III  Processor  at  700MHz 

■  Integrated  MS®  Windows®  2000/IIS  Web  Server 

■  128MB  100MHz  ECC  SDRAM  (up  to  1GB) 

■  9GB5  (7200  RPM)  Ultra3  (Ultra  160)  SCSI  HD 
(up  to  36GB5) 

■  Integrated  Dual  NICs/SCSI  Controllers 

■  40X  Max  IDE  CD-ROM 

■  PowerApp™  Kick-Start  Deployment  Utility 

■  PowerApp™  Admin  Management  Interface  Tool 

■  3-Yr  NBD  On-site  Service3;  7x24  Phone  Support 


$2149 


E-VALUE  CODE 
89723-291221 


$2519 


E-VALUE  CODE 
89723-291225 


BUSINESS  LEASE:  $59/MO.,48  MOS.” 


BUSINESS  LEASE:  $70/MO.,48  MOS.' 


DELL™  POWERAPP.CACHE™  IOO  II  DELL™  POWERAPP.BIG-IP™  200 


1U  Internet-Caching  Solution 

■  Recommended  Usage  up  to  1M  Page  Requests/Day 

■  Intel®  Pentium®  III  Processor  at  700MHz 

■  Leveraging  Novell®  Internet  Caching  System™ 
Software  Version  1.3 

■  128MB  100MHz  ECC  SDRAM  (up  to  256MB) 

■  9GB5  (7200  RPM)  Ultra3  (Ultra  160)  SCSI  HD 

■  Integrated  Dual  NICs/SCSI  Controllers 

■  Slimline  CD-ROM/Floppy  Drive  Combo 

■  PowerApp™  Kick-Start  Deployment  Utility 

■  PowerApp™  Admin  Management  Interface  Tool 

■  3-Yr  NBD  On-site  Service3;  7x24  Phone  Support 

A  I  Q  O  E. VALUE  CODE 

HU  O  iF  89723-291241 

BUSINESS  LEASE:  $1 16/MO.,  48  MOS." 


NEW — 2U  Load-Balancing  Server 

■  Intel®  Pentium®  III  Processor  at  733MHz 

■  Leveraging  F5  BIG-IP  Load  Balancing  Software 
Version  3.2 

■  256MB  133MHz  ECC  SDRAM 

■  9GB5  (10K  RPM)  Ultra3  (Ultra  160)  SCSI  HD 

■  3  Integrated  NICs/SCSI  Controllers 

■  Slimline  CD-ROM/Floppy  Drive  Combo 

■  PowerApp™  Kick-Start  Deployment  Utility 

■  3-Yr  NBD  On-site  Service3;  7x24  Phone  Support 

<£  Q/l  OO  E-VALUE  CODE 

OHr^r  if  89723-291284 

BUSINESS  LEASE:  S235/M0..48  MOS." 


D0LLOCOM 


USE  THE  E-VALUE  CODE  TO  GET  EXACTLY  WHAT  YOU  WANT 


888.895.3475 


WWW.DELL.COM 


© 

TM 

USE  THE  POWER  OF 
THE  E-VALUE  CODE. 

Match  our  latest  technol¬ 
ogy  with  our  latest  prices. 
Enter  the  E-VALUE  code 

online  or  give  it  to  your 

VALUE 

sales  rep  over  the  phone. 

www.dell.com/evalue 

Call:  M-F  7a-9p  I  Sat  10a-6p  !  Sun  12p-5p  CT  I  Canada;  800-839-0148  I  Mexico:  001-877-269-3379  i  GSA  Contract  #GS-35F-4076D 

Prices,  specifications,  and  availability  may  change  without  notice.  Taxes  and  shipping  charges  extra,  and  vary.  Cannot  be  combined  with  other  offers  or 
discounts.  U.S.  only.  Tor  a  copy  of  our  Guarantees  or  Limited  Warranties,  write  Dell  USA  L.P.,  Attn:  Warranties,  One  Dell  Way,  Round  Rock,  Texas  78682. 
’Service  may  be  provided  by  third  party.  Technician  will  be  dispatched,  if  necessary,  following  phone-based  troubleshooting.  To  receive  Next-Business- 
Day  service,  Dell  must  notify  service  provider  before  5  pm  (depending  on  service  contract)  customer's  time.  Availability  varies.  'For  hard  drives,  GB 
means  1  billion  bytes;  accessible  capacity  varies  with  operating  environment.  "Business  leasing  arranged  by  Dell  Financial  Services  L.P.,  an 
independent  entity,  to  qualified  customers.  Lease  payments  based  on  a  48-month  FMV  purchase  option  lease  and  do  not  include  taxes,  fees  and  shipping 
charges.  Subject  to  credit  approval  and  availability.  Lease  terms  and  pricing  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Dell,  the  DellHost.com  logo,  the 
Dell  E  Com  logo,  and  stylized  E  logo,  E-Value,  DellHost,  PowerEdge,  PowerApp,  PowerApp.web,  PowerApp.cache,  and  PowerApp. BIG-IP  are  trademarks  of 
Dell  Computer  Corporation.  Intel,  the  Intel  Inside  logo,  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  and  Intel  SpeedStep,  Pentium  III  Xeon,  and  Celeron  are 
trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation.  MS,  Microsoft,  BackOffice,  Windows  NT,  and  Windows  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation. 
©2000  Dell  Computer  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 


Gesundheit! 

Want  a  healthy  business?  Launch  an  "ideavirus." 


A 


Microsoft  launched  a  virus  the  other  day.  And  today, 

the  folks  in  Redmond  look  like  fools.  As  I  write  this, 
Microsoft  is  in  the  news  for  a  brand-new  marketing 
technique— one  so  powerful,  it  backfired. 

It  all  began  with  Melissa  in  the  spring  of  tggg. 
Remember  the  dreaded  Melissa  virus?  It  went  into 
Microsoft  Outlook  and  sent  itself  to  every  single  per¬ 
son  in  your  address  book.  As  it  spread  from  com¬ 
puter  to  computer,  it  overloaded  servers  with  e-mail 
and  crashed  systems;  some  strains  even  deleted  files 
from  your  PC.  What  was  so  unusual  about  Melissa? 
Instead  of  randomly  spreading  from  computer  to 
computer  by  riding  along  with  e-mail  or  on  a  floppy 
disk,  it  intentionally  sent  itself  to  all  your  friends. 

Certainly  Melissa  was  a  terrible  waste  of  time  and 
money,  costing  corporations  and  individuals  billions 
of  dollars  in  lost  time  while  they  fixed  their  comput¬ 
ers.  But  it  was  also  proof  that  marketing  has  changed 
forever.  Why?  Because  the  virus  spread  itself  through 
millions  of  mininetworks  of  people  who  trust  each 
other  and  talk  to  each  other.  When  these  mini- 


networks  work  properly,  they  spread  information  at 
the  speed  of  light.  People  use  the  Internet  primarily 
to  talk  to  each  other.  And  more  often  than  not, 
they’re  talking  to  each  other  about  things  that  get 
marketed.  They  talk  about  rock  groups  and  airlines 
and  stock  offerings  and  restaurants  and  religions. 

So  what  did  Microsoft  do?  It  learned  from 
Melissa— and  recognized  how  powerful  the  mini- 
networks  are.  When  the  company  upgraded  MSN 
this  fall,  the  upgrade  process  included  a  box  cus¬ 
tomers  could  check  to  let  their  friends  know  they’d 
upgraded  and  invite  them  to  try  the  new  product.  If 
you  agreed,  the  installer  program  did  just  what 
Melissa  did— it  went  through  your  Outlook  address 
book  and  sent  an  e-mail  to  everyone.  Automatically. 
Without  asking  each  time.  You  were  Microsoft’s  mar¬ 
keting  strategy,  whether  you  wanted  to  be  or  not. 
The  e-mail  announced  your  switch  and  threw  in  a 
little  product  pitch  while  it  was  at  it. 

Microsoft  decided  to  use  the  power  of  these  mil¬ 
lions  of  mininetworks  to  launch  a  virus  about  its 
new  upgrade.  I  call  this  an  “ideavirus.”  And  when 
not  in  the  hands  of  the  evil  mad-scientist  marketers 
in  Redmond,  it  can  be  quite  the  force  for  good.  An 
ideavirus  is  an  idea  that  spreads,  unchecked,  through 
a  population  of  like-minded  people.  The  best  idea- 
viruses  do  so  with  the  active  participation  and  coop¬ 
eration  of  the  people  involved.  The  worst  (as 
Microsoft  learned)  spread  without  the  permission  or 
cooperation  of  the  network. 

It  turns  out  that  your  company,  if  it’s  going  to  suc¬ 
ceed  online,  will  have  to  depend  on  ideaviruses  to 
turn  a  profit.  Look  at  the  dotcoms  that  have  gone 
down  in  flames  during  the  past  few  months.  In  vir¬ 
tually  every  case  it  was  costing  far  more  to  get  a  cus¬ 
tomer  than  that  customer  was  worth.  In  one 
instance,  an  online  communications  company  was 
spending  $300  to  get  each  new  customer — and  the 
total  expected  lifetime  profit  of  a  customer  was  $20. 
Bad  news  indeed. 
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Introducing  a  revolutionary  new  dimension  in  customer  service. 


eds.com 


Trouble  seeing  the  big  picture?  EDS  Digital  CRM  Solutions  give  you  the  ability  to  view  your  customers  in  greater  depth  than  ever  before. 
Working  with  the  leaders  in  customer  interaction,  business  intelligence,  knowledge  management  and  fulfillment,  we  can  plan,  design,  implement 
and  manage  an  unprecedented  array  of  customer  relationship  solutions.  Choose  the  services  you  need  to  integrate  voice,  fax  and  Web-based 
communications,  creating  a  complete  picture  of  your  customers.  So  you  know  where  to  apply  your  resources  for  the  best  results.  It's 
more  than  technology;  it's  a  whole  new  "client-centric"  approach  to  business.  For  more  information,  call  800-566-9337  or  visit  our  site. 


contact 


So  what  s  a  marketer  to  do?  Get  your  customers  to 
tell  their  friends.  Spread  an  ideavirus. 

While  it  seems  simple,  in  practice  it  takes  a  bit  of 
daring.  Spreading  a  virus  about  your  company’s 
products  and  services  means  doing  whatever  you  can 
to  reduce  the  friction  of  communication.  But  many 
companies  (especially  service  companies)  are  all 
about  adding  friction  to  the  process.  They  want  to 
charge  you  to  try  it.  Or  they  need  you  to  download 
a  program  to  make  it  work.  These  may  be  prudent 


put  the  book  on  sale — at  the  insane  price  of  $40. 
(Why  $40?  Because  the  book  is  a  souvenir  of  the  idea, 
not  the  idea  itself.  If  you  want  a  copy  to  hold  and 
share  and  keep,  you  gotta  pay  for  it.) 

Anyway,  within  a  week  after  going  on  sale  at 
Amazon.com,  the  book  hit  No.  5  on  the  website’s 
best-seller  list.  Our  first  print  run  (of  mostly  non- 
returnable  book  sales)  for  this  modest  self-published 
experiment  actually  turned  out  to  be  larger  than 
Permission  Marketing's  first  print  run.  Go  figure. 


You  don't  have  enough  money  to  buy  enough 
ads  to  interrupt  enough  people  to  sell  enough 
products  to  pay  for  all  those  ads. 


moves,  but  if  they  slow  down  your  virus,  they  do 
you  no  good. 

Let  me  give  you  a  specific  example  of  an  ideavirus 
in  action  that  illustrates  how  radically  business 
(whatever  business  you’re  in)  is  about  to  change. 

I  wrote  a  book  called  Permission  Marketing  about 
two  years  ago.  It  became  a  New  York  Times  business 
best-seller  and  sold  about  100,000  copies.  The  obvi¬ 
ous  thing  for  me  to  do  when  I  was  ready  to  publish 
my  next  book  was  to  go  back  to  the  folks  who  pub¬ 
lished  Permission  Marketing. 

The  only  problem  was  that  my  new  book  was 
about  how  to  spread  ideas.  And  right  there,  in  the 
book,  I  said  that  the  best  way  to  spread  an  idea  was 
to  give  it  away  for  free.  So  I  decided  it  would  be 
pretty  hypocritical  to  charge  for  a  book  that  said  you 
ought  to  give  away  ideas  for  free. 

I  graciously  declined  Simon  &  Schuster’s  kind 
offer  to  publish  my  book  and  decided  to  publish  it 
myself.  But  instead  of  doing  it  the  normal  way,  I  first 
put  the  whole  book  on  the  Net.  The  entire  thing,  for 
free.  You  can  find  it  at  www.ideavirus.com. 

The  book  publishing  industry  laughed.  “How  is  he 
going  to  make  any  money?”  You  can’t  give  away  an 
e-book,  they  said,  and  expect  to  sell  any  hardcovers. 

And  that’s  precisely  what  you  and  your  colleagues 
will  say  when  some  annoying  upstart  proposes  that 
you  give  away  what  you  used  to  charge  for. 

So  heres  what  happened:  More  than  500,000  peo¬ 
ple  downloaded  or  received  the  book  in  about  11 
weeks.  Thats  five  times  the  readership  my  last  book 
had.  I  was  happy  My  goal  was  to  spread  the  idea, 
not  to  sell  books.  But  to  finish  the  experiment,  I  did 


So,  what’s  the  moral?  When  more  people  knew 
about  my  idea,  more  people  wanted  to  buy  the 
book— or  hire  me  to  give  a  speech,  or  whatever.  And 
the  same  thing  is  going  to  be  true  of  your  business, 
whether  you’re  Polaroid  or  Hotmail  or  General 
Motors.  As  our  culture  gets  more  and  more  cluttered 
with  new  ideas  and  new  products,  the  winners  are 
going  to  be  the  companies  that  are  the  best  at  getting 
their  stuff  to  spread. 

You  don’t  have  enough  money  to  buy  enough  ads 
to  interrupt  enough  people  to  sell  enough  products 
to  pay  for  all  those  ads.  Drkoop.com  didn’t  have 
enough  money,  Living.com  didn’t  have  enough 
money,  and  you  don’t  have  enough  money  either. 
Instead  of  buying  expensive  ads  in  glossy  magazines 
or  running  30'second  spots  on  prime-time  television, 
perhaps  you  ought  to  reconfigure  your  entire  busi¬ 
ness  to  make  it  easy  for  people  to  tell  their  friends. 
Yes,  you  need  to  reconfigure  the  business,  not  the 
marketing  plan.  Your  business  used  to  be  all  about 
keeping  the  factory  busy  or  the  employees  occupied. 
Now  it’s  about  being  virus-worthy. 

And  once  you’ve  launched  your  virus,  get  out  of 
the  way.  When  people  get  the  idea,  you  can  step 
back  into  the  picture.  Get  their  permission  to  follow 
up.  Get  permission  to  teach  them  about  what  you  do 
and  how  you  do  it.  You’re  likely  to  discover  that  sales 
increase  the  more  you  give  away.  Go  figure.  PI 

Do  you  have  a  customer  issue  you'd  like  Darwin  to  tackle?  Send  it  to 
contact@darwinmag.com.  Seth  Godin  is  a  best-selling  author,  speaker 
and  agent  of  change.  His  recent  books  include  Permission  Marketing  and 
Unleashing  the  Ideavirus.  Find  out  more  about  him  at  www.ideavirus.com. 
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Partnerware  gives  channel-focused  companies 
unbeatable  speed  and  coordination. 

The  bigger  your  channel  sales  network,  the  more 
likely  the  flow  of  vital  information  will  slow  down.  Or 
key  leads  will  fall  through  the  cracks.  And  your  whole 
network  will  suffer. 

Unless  you’re  working  with  Partnerware.  We  help 
companies  like  yours  create  extranet  solutions  so  that 
you  and  your  partners  can  collaborate  in  real  time. 
You’ll  be  able  to  develop,  launch,  track  and  refine 
partner  programs  and  operations  quickly  and  easily 
The  result  is  superior  communication  and  more  sales, 
faster.  Best  of  all:  our  extranet  solution,  Partnerware 
extended  Enterprise,  delivers  comprehensive  Partner 
Relationship  Management  (PRM)  functionality  right 
out  of  the  box.  So  you  don’t  waste  time  waiting  for  your 
time-saving  solution.  Find  out  how  Partnerware  can 
help  your  company  finish  first.  CONTACT  US  AT 
WWW.PARTNERWARE.COM  OR  CALL  (888)  499-3000  X495. 


Partnerware' 

V  Direct  Results  from  Indirect  Channels™ 


Drop  it  now  and  the 
whole  team  loses* 
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ANNOUNCING 

SOLUTIONS  FOB 

THE  NEW.  NEW 
ECONOMY. 

(YOU  KNOW. 

THE  PROFITABLE  OWE.) 

The  promise  of  e-business  is  every  bit  as  robust  today  as  it  was  when  the 
“new  economy”  was  declared.  It’s  just  that  things  that  were  labeled  passe  and 
irrelevant  when  IPOs  were  soaring  have  returned  with  a  vengeance  —  planning, 
infrastructure,  even  profitability  are  back  in  fashion.  Welcome  to  the  new  “new 
economy.”  No  company  is  better  suited  for  this  world  of  value-oriented  e-business 
than  SAP.  We  have  the  best  solutions  for  collaboration,  supply  chains,  improving 
customer  relationships  and  generally  adding  value  to  a  company’s  business  proposition. 

Out  with  the  “new.”  In  with  the  “new  new.”  Type  in  www.mySAP.com 


THE  BEST  RUN  E-BUSINESSES  RUN  mySAP.com  Mfer 


The  Laws  of  Nature 

It  s  not  enough  to  use  the  hottest  technologies  to  build  your  company's 
information  systems.  You  have  to  think  about  how  people  will  use  them. 
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I  was  educated  to  be  a  sociologist,  which  meant  I 

studied  how  people  behave  in  large  groups.  It’s  a  huge 
topic  by  any  standards,  with  many  subcategories. 
There  are  sociologies  of  labor,  religion,  medicine  and 
sports,  to  name  a  few.  Yet,  if  you  look  through  the 
course  offerings  of  any  university’s  sociology  depart- 
ment,  you’d  be  hard-pressed  to  find  one  on  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Sociology  of  Information  and  Technology. 
Despite  the  academic  illegitimacy  of  the  subject,  that’s 
precisely  what  I  do. 

I  arrived  at  the  intersection  of  computers  and  people 
by  career  accident.  As  a  second-year  graduate  student, 
I  needed  money.  The  Social  Relations  Computation 
Center,  a  remote  outpost  of  the  Harvard  University 
Office  for  Information  Technology,  needed  people  who 
could  hold  the  hands  of  inexperienced  users  of  the  Sil¬ 
icon  Automation  Systems  and  Statistical  Program  for 
the  Social  Sciences  statistical  packages.  So  I  spent  the 
next  three  years  learning  the  intricacies  of  IBM  Job 
Control  language,  remote  job  entry  and  debugging  bad 
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statistical  code.  I  even  graduated  to  become  the  exalted 
supervisor  of  user  services  for  the  entire  campus— a 
position  drawing  more  salary,  but  far  less  respect,  than 
the  lowliest  rookie  assistant  professor. 

When  I  later  became  an  IT  management  consultant 
and  a  business  school  professor,  I  knew  for  sure  that 
my  sociological  training  hadn’t  been  entirely  for  naught. 
My  hrst  consulting  mentor,  Chuck  Gibson,  introduced 
me  to  the  sad  fact  that  information  systems— even  the 
ones  with  all  the  right  technologies— often  fail  for  rea¬ 
sons  related  to  human  behavior  and  culture.  Informa¬ 
tion  itself— or  more  specifically,  how  it  is  given 
meaning— is  a  highly  social  construction. 

I  also  discovered  that  people  either  get  it  or  they 
don’t.  If  you’re  still  reading  by  this  point,  you  probably 
get  it.  You’re  likely  to  think  about  the  human  implica¬ 
tions  of  any  particular  informational  initiative— what’s 
in  it  for  the  user,  how  he  can  be  persuaded  to  share  the 
information,  whether  it  can  be  digested  easily. 

Maybe  you’ve  heard  of  Moore’s  law  about  the 
increase  in  processor  speeds  or  Metcalfe’s  law  about  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  computers  in  a  network.  But 
where  are  the  laws  that  deal  with  the  organizational 
and  human  side  of  computing?  I’d  like  to  try  to  articu¬ 
late  some  here.  Call  them  The  Ten  Commandments 
of  Organizational  Computing. 

Thou  shalt  not  expect  humans  to  act  like  comput¬ 
ers.  Computers  largely  proceed  according  to  their  algo¬ 
rithms.  Humans,  however,  often  depart  from  their 
algorithms,  or  the  business  processes  they  are  supposed 
to  follow.  People  can  be  counted  on  to  have  their  own 
agendas,  and  they  are  notoriously  resistant  to  engi¬ 
neering  or  reengineering. 

Thou  shalt  not  assume  that  because  information 
comes  from  a  computer  that  it’s  correct.  This  fallacy  is 
almost  as  old  as  the  original  Ten  Commandments,  but 
we  still  suffer  from  it.  The  current  variation  involves 
information  on  the  Internet;  if  it  can  be  found  through 
a  search  engine,  the  story  goes,  it’s  worth  including  in 
your  report  or  presentation.  But  almost  all  information 
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THE  CUSTOMER:  Bellagio,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada 

THE  GOAL:  Integrate  disparate  operations  data  and 
generate  strategic  reports  for  managers 

THE  SOLUTION:  Infinium  eBusiness 

THE  RESULT:  HR  staff  of  50  now  does  work  of  100. 
Managers  transformed  from  supervisors  to  analysts. 


The  Complete  Story: 


infi  nium.com/greatwork 

infinium  is  a  registered  trademark  of  infinium  Software. 
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ultimately  derives  from  human  activity,  and  launder¬ 
ing  it  through  a  computer  or  a  network  doesn’t  make 
it  clean. 

3  Thou  shalt  not  attempt  to  sucketh  knowledge  out 
of  humans  and  put  it  into  a  computer.  For  at  least  a 
couple  of  decades  “knowledge  engineers”  have  been 
trying  to  extract  knowledge  from  the  human  brain  and 
put  it  into  a  software  program.  Successes  have  been 
rare.  The  problem  is  that  knowledge  is  both  social— 


Information  systems — even 
the  ones  with  all  the  right 
technologies— often  fail  for 
reasons  related  to  human 
behavior  and  culture. 


embedded  in  groups,  not  individuals— and  also  tacit.  In 
many  cases  people  can’t  even  express  much  of  what 
they  know. 

4  Thou  shalt  not  build  a  system  without  consulting  a 
focus  group  of  likely  users.  Of  course,  many  systems 
have  token  user  representation,  but  they  are  usually 
consulted  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  project  and  are 
asked  only  what  their  requirements  are. 

5  Thou  shalt  not  blindly  build  IT  products  without 
some  evidence  that  anyone  actually  wants  or  needs  said 
products.  This  commandment  leaves  the  realm  of  inter¬ 
nal  IT  and  ventures  into  the  IT  industry.  There  the 
dominant  cultural  ethos  is  to  follow  your  technical 
muse,  throw  a  bunch  of  products  against  the  wall  and 
see  what  sticks.  This  is  enormously  inefficient.  Of 
course,  technologists  will  say  that  people  often  don’t 
know  what  they  want  from  technology.  This  is  some¬ 
times  true  but  usually  a  rationale  for  not  doing  enough 
market  research. 

6  Thou  shalt  not  ask  what  information  a  person 
needeth  to  build  an  IT  product  because  he  hath  not  a 
clue.  Technologists  have  for  years  assumed  that  if  you 
want  to  find  out  what  information  a  person  needs,  all 
you  have  to  do  is  ask.  But  people  find  it  extremely  dif¬ 
ficult  to  determine  what  information  they  need.  This  is 
one  reason  why  the  art  of  systems  prototyping — 
quickly  developing  a  version  of  a  system  and  then  get¬ 
ting  user  reaction— is  so  valuable. 

Thou  shalt  not  presuppose  that  because  a  person 
has  access  to  vast  realms  of  online  information  and 


knowledge  that  he  will  actually  use  said  knowledge  in 
making  decisions  or  taking  actions.  The  Stanford  orga¬ 
nizational  behavior  guru  James  March  once  coauthored 
an  article  on  this  subject  called  “Information  in  Orga¬ 
nizations  as  Signal  and  Symbol.”  The  upshot  was  that 
people  surround  themselves  with  information  in  order 
to  appear  rational,  but  they  often  make  decisions  on 
biases  or  gut  feelings. 

8  Thou  shalt  not  assume  rational  decision  making. 
Even  when  humans  do  actually  use  information  to 
make  a  decision,  the  process  won’t  necessarily  be  a 
rational  one.  One  of  the  leading  schools  of  managerial 
decision  making  is  called  the  “garbage  can”  model.  It 
posits  that  the  managerial  brain  is  full  of  unorganized 
trash  and  that  what’s  on  the  top  of  the  pile  may  inordi¬ 
nately  influence  a  decision. 

9  Thou  shalt  not  blithely  assume  that  because  the 
company  wants  the  information,  those  who  have  it  will 
give  it  to  said  company.  For  example,  many  companies 
that  implement  so-called  sales-force  automation  sys¬ 
tems  quickly  install  the  call  reporting  and  customer 
information  applications.  Sales  managers  want  to  know 
where  the  salespeople  are  spending  their  time,  and  they 
want  the  company,  not  the  salesperson,  to  own  key 
knowledge  about  the  customer.  But  it’s  amazing  how 
many  ways  sales  folks  can  find  to  avoid  putting  in  accu¬ 
rate  information. 

1 0  Thou  shalt  not  take  information  gathered  for  one 
purpose  and  use  it  for  another.  This  commandment 
goes  against  all  attempts  at  data  rationalization  and  inte¬ 
gration,  but  I  think  it’s  mostly  true.  The  organizational 
context  for  which  information  was  amassed  is  usually 
specific  and  idiosyncratic  enough  to  make  the  infor¬ 
mation  unsuited  for  other  purposes.  Customer  infor¬ 
mation  gathered  for  warranty  administration,  for 
example,  probably  won’t  be  well-suited  for  marketing. 

OK,  so  some  of  these  are  obvious— but  then  so  is 
“Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor’s  wife.”  And  I 
expect  that,  despite  their  obviousness,  these  com¬ 
mandments  of  organizational  computing  will  continue 
to  be  violated  as  often  as  those  from  Moses.  However, 

I  think  we’ll  have  fun  examining  their  application  and 
violation  through  the  course  of  this  column.  PI 


Tom  Davenport  is  the  director  of  the  Accenture  Institute  for  Strategic 
Change  and  a  distinguished  scholar  at  Babson  College.  His  research  and 
writing  straddles  — and  occasionally  falls  into  — the  gap  between  people 
and  information  systems.  He  doesn't  know  much  about  evolution,  but  did 
enjoy  the  movie  Inherit  the  Wind.  You  can  reach  him  at  dazenport@ 
darwinmag.com. 
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"  eBilling...ePayment...eCollections... 
we  can  start  small... 

then  scale-up  to  our  entire  customer  base 
without  changing  systems... 

Not  like  those  other  guys... 
so  inflexible... 
just  like  my  back... 

I  don't  need  more  problems... 

I  need  solutions... 
we're  going  with  eCom." 
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Powering  eBilling  and  Payments 


www.princetonecom.com 
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Now  there’s  a  simpler  way  to  manage 
your  customer-employee-supplier-partner 
intra-extra-Inter-cross-platform-global- 
way-too-complex-digital-economy  net. 


It’s  one  Net.  Dive  in. 


You  can  t  conquer  the  world  of  eBusiness  being  a  lonely  fish  in  an  isolated  pond.  You  need  the  freedom  to 
connect.  So  your  employees,  partners,  suppliers  and  customers  can  work  together.  And  all  their  different 
operating  systems,  intranets,  extranets  and  the  Internet  can  work  as  one  Net.  Securely  and  reliably.  That’s  the 
strength  of  Novell’s  Net  services  software.  It  lets  existing  technology  work  together.  And  gives  you  the  power 
to  change  your  eBusiness  as  fast  as  the  Net  economy.  So  dive  in  at  www.novell.com 

Novell 

the  power  to  change  * 


Copyright  2000  Novell,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Novell  is  a  registered  trademark  and  the  power  to  change  is  a  trademark  of  Novell,  Inc.,  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 
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WHERE  ARGUMENTS  ERUPT  AND  OPINIONS  COLLIDE 


Is  Too  Much  Access  Dangerous? 


Jeremy  Rifkin  |  author  of  The  Age  of  Access: 

The  New  Culture  of  Hypercapitalism  Where 
All  of  Life  is  a  Paid-For  Experience  (Putnam 
Publishing,  2000) 

The  Internet,  e-commerce  and  global¬ 
ization  are  making  a  new  economic  era 
possible.  In  the  coming  century,  markets 
will  slowly  give  way  to  networked  meth¬ 
ods  of  conducting  business,  with  pro¬ 
found  implications  for  the  future  of  society.  By  the 
middle  of  the  21st  century,  capitalist  markets  will 
largely  be  replaced  by  a  new  kind  of  economic  sys¬ 
tem  based  on  networked  relationships,  24/7  contrac¬ 
tual  arrangements  and  access  rights. 

Now  is  the  time  to  ask  a  simple  question:  Has  the 
quality  of  our  lives  at  work,  at  home  and  in  our  com¬ 
munities  increased  in  direct  proportion  to  all  the  new 
Internet  and  business-to-business  intranet  services 
being  introduced  into  our  lives?  I  have  asked  that  of 
hundreds  of  CEOs  and  corporate  executives  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  Surprisingly,  virtually 
everyone  has  said,  “No,  quite  the  contrary.”  The  very 
people  responsible  for  ushering  in  what  some  have 
called  a  “technological  renaissance”  say  they  are 
working  longer  hours,  feel  more  stressed,  and  they 
candidly  admit  that  their  personal  and  social 

In  the  click  click  culture, 
we  shouldn't  be  surprised 
if  everyone  is  poised  more 
and  more  toward  a  hair- 
trigger  response. 


relationships  are  slipping. 
They  say  they  are  more  impa¬ 
tient,  increasingly  frustrated, 
and  are  even  less  civil  in  their 
dealings  with  colleagues  and 
friends— not  to  mention 
strangers.  And  what’s  more 
revealing,  they  place  much  of 
the  blame  on  the  very  same 
technologies  they  are  so 
aggressively  championing. 

For  some  time,  we  have 
believed  that  the  only  debate 
worth  having  in  the  new  economy  is  how  to  ensure 
that  everyone  is  connected  and  has  access  to  the  new 
world  of  cyberspace.  Now,  an  equally  important 
issue  is  looming:  Is  too  much  access  as  big  a  problem 
as  too  little? 

The  techno  gurus  promised  us  that  access  would 
make  life  more  convenient,  free  us  from  unnecessary 
burdens,  lighten  our  loads  and  give  us  more  time. 
Instead,  the  very  technological  wonders  that  were 
supposed  to  liberate  us  have  begun  to  enslave  us  in  a 
web  of  connections  from  which  there  seems  to  be  no 
easy  escape. 

If  an  earlier  generation  was  preoccupied  with  the 
quest  to  enclose  a  vast  geographic  frontier,  the  dot¬ 
com  generation,  it  seems,  is  more  caught  up  in  the 
colonization  of  time.  The  term  24/7  has  become 
accepted  in  our  vocabulary  in  the  past  six  months 
and  is  quickly  coming  to  define  the  parameters  of  the 
new  temporal  frontier.  Every  spare  moment  of  our 
time  is  being  filled  with  some  form  of  commercial 
connection,  making  time  itself  the  most  scarce  of  all 
resources.  Our  e-mail,  voice  mail  and  cell  phones,  our 
24'hour  electronic  trading  markets,  online  banking 
services,  all-night  e-commerce,  and  24'hour  Internet 
news  and  entertainment  all  holler  for  our  attention. 

And  while  we  have  created  every  kind  of  labor- 


-Jeremy  Rifkin  and  time-saving  device  to  service  our  needs,  we  are 
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beginning  to  feel  like  we  have  less  time 
available  to  us  than  any  other  humans  in 
history.  That  is  because  the  great  prolifer¬ 
ation  of  labor-  and  time-saving  services 
only  increases  the  diversity,  pace  and  flow 
of  commodified  activity  around  us.  For 
example,  e-mail  is  a  great  convenience. 

However,  we  now  find  ourselves  spend¬ 
ing  much  of  our  day  frantically  respond¬ 
ing  to  each  other’s  electronic  messages. 

The  cell  phone  is  a  great  time-saver. 

Except  now  we  are  always  potentially  in 
reach  of  someone  else  who  wants  our 
attention. 

All  of  which  begs  the  question,  What  is  the  goal  of 
this  feverish  technological  activity?  What  happens 
when  our  lives  are  embedded  in  hectic,  around-the- 
clock  relationships?  The  telltale  signs  of  our  new  time 
angst  are  everywhere.  For  beginners,  look  what’s  hap¬ 
pening  to  the  first  generation  of  dotcommers.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  kids  are  being  diagnosed  with  Attention 
Deficit  Disorder.  If  this  were  simply  a  matter  of 
“genetic  determinism,”  why  is  it  we  don’t  hear  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  children  “acting  out”  in  Europe,  Africa,  Asia 
and  Latin  America? 

Social  conservatives  talk  about  the  decline  in  civil¬ 
ity  and  blame  it  on  the  loss  of  a  moral  compass  and 
religious  values.  Has  anyone  bothered  to  ask  whether 
the  hyperspeed  culture  is  making  all  of  us  less  patient 
and  less  willing  to  listen  and  defer,  consider  and 
reflect?  In  the  click  click  culture,  we  shouldn’t  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  everyone  is  poised  more  and  more  toward  a 
hair-trigger  response.  Think  road  rage. 

Maybe  we  need  to  ask  what  kinds  of  connections 
really  count  and  what  types  of  access  really  matter  in 
the  e-economy  era.  If  this  new  technology  revolution 
is  only  about  hyperefficiency,  then  we  risk  losing 
something  even  more  precious  than  time— our  sense 
of  what  it  means  to  be  a  caring  human  being. 

Until  now,  we  have  asked  only  the  question  of  how 
best  to  integrate  our  lives  into  the  new  technology 
revolution.  Now  we  need  to  ask  a  deeper  question: 
How  do  we  create  a  social  vision  that  makes  these 
new  technologies  a  powerful  complement  to  our 
lives,  without  having  them  take  over  our  lives?  PH 


NO 


Ray  Kurzweil  |  Author  of  The 
Age  of  Spiritual  Machines: 
When  Computers  Exceed 
Human  Intelligence  (Penguin, 
2000)  |  Recipient  of  the  1999 
National  Medal  of  Technology 

Technology  has  always 

been  a  double-edged 
sword.  Reflecting  the  dual¬ 
ity  of  human  nature,  it  is  power  that  amplifies  both 
our  creative  and  destructive  aspirations.  Imagine 
describing  the  dangers  that  exist  today  (enough 
nuclear  explosive  power  to  destroy  all  mammalian 
life,  just  for  starters)  to  people  who  lived  a  couple 
of  hundred  years  ago;  they  would  think  it  mad  to 
take  such  risks.  On  the  other  hand,  how  many  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  year  2000  would  really  want  to  go  back 
to  the  short,  brutish,  labor-intensive,  disease-filled, 
poverty-stricken,  disaster-prone  lives  that  99  percent 
of  the  human  race  struggled  through  only  a  couple 
of  centuries  ago? 

Jeremy  Rifkin  describes  a  not  quite  dystopian  but 
nonetheless  depersonalized  future  in  which  our  most 
intimate  relationships  and  qualities,  even  our  per¬ 
sonal  thoughts  and  time,  become  mere  commodities 
to  be  exploited  by  manipulative  marketing  agencies. 
Indeed,  who  has  not  resented  the  relentless  onslaught 
of  24/7  communications  with  e-mails  and  voice  mails 
streaming  in  from  all  directions? 

But  Rifkin  defies  common  sense  when  he  implies 
that  these  changes  are  disempowering  individual 
decisions.  Highly  distributed  electronic  communica¬ 
tion  has  been  a  pervasive  democratizing  force.  In  the 
1991  coup  against  Gorbachev,  it  was  not  Yeltsin  stand¬ 
ing  on  a  tank  who  destroyed  the  coup,  but  rather  the 
clandestine  network  of  early  forms  of  e-mail,  fax 
machines  and  cell  phones  owned  and  operated  by 
ordinary  people  that  destroyed  totalitarian  control  of 
information.  Through  the  rest  of  the  1990s,  the 
remarkable  trend  toward  democracy  and  free  enter¬ 
prise  that  we  have  witnessed  was  not  an  accident;  it 
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has  been  fueled  by  the  democratizing  power  of  real¬ 
time,  decentralized  and  increasingly  inexpensive 
means  of  person-to-person  communication. 

This  phenomenon  is  not  restricted  to  formal 
political  systems.  The  Internet  is  empowering  the 
individual  in  every  sphere  of  life.  Patients  are  no 
longer  restricted  to  obtaining  health  information 
from  only  their  physicians;  they  come  to  their  med¬ 
ical  visits  armed  with  increasingly  sophisticated 
insights  and  information  about  their  condition. 
Online  communities  of  persons  with  specific 
chronic  conditions  are  speeding  awareness  of  new 
treatments.  It  can  be  shown,  for  example,  that  such 
online  communication  facilitated  the  political  pres¬ 
sure  that  accelerated  the  testing  and  dissemination  of 
the  AIDS  “cocktail”  treatments. 

The  massive  disintermediation  of  middlemen  by 


Rifkin’s  vision  of  all-powerful  marketing  departments 
that  manipulate  ill-informed  consumers  is  the  oppo¬ 
site  of  what  is  taking  place.  The  Internet  gives  every¬ 
one  a  front-row  seat,  and  anyone  with  a  good  idea — 
from  a  couple  of  “Yahoos”  working  on  a  college- 
dormitory  project  to  teenagers  with  music-swapping 
software— direct  access  to  the  world’s  markets. 

Statistics  show  that  these  technologies  are  improv¬ 
ing  productivity  and  fueling  economic  growth.  Yet 
even  these  results  are  understated  because  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  statistics  fail  to  consider  the  qualitative 
improvements  in  products  and  services.  These  pro¬ 
ductivity  gains  are  fueling  exponential  growth  in  the 
economy,  and  even  the  rate  of  growth  is  growing. 

The  escalating  power  of  computation,  communica¬ 
tion  and  the  pervasive  miniaturization  of  technology 
are  actually  powerful  deflationary  forces,  which  is 


Highly  distributed  electronic  communication  has 
been  a  pervasive  democratizing  force. 

-Ray  Kurzweil 


the  Internet  is  directly  linking  buyers  with 
providers.  Armed  with  a  simple  Web  browser,  a 
consumer  can  find  the  lowest  prices  for  her  person¬ 
alized  requirements.  Systems  are  now  being  devel¬ 
oped  that  will  custom-assemble  products.  A 
consumer  browsing  the  Web  will  be  able  to  select 
from  a  broad  array  of  materials,  patterns,  sizes  and 
styles  of  clothing  and  see  exactly  how  each  combina¬ 
tion  looks  on  her  own  body— based  on  her  personal 
body  scan — and  then  have  her  specific  choices  man¬ 
ufactured  just  for  her.  We’ll  see  similar  services 
evolve  for  a  wide  range  of  products  and  services. 
Rifkin  complains  that  this  trend  represents  a  com¬ 
modifying  of  our  personal  choices,  but  it  really  rep¬ 
resents  a  profound  personalization. 

The  power  of  the  Internet  to  connect  buyers  and 
sellers  will  enable  commerce  to  take  place  directly 
between  artists  and  their  fans,  cutting  out  several  lay¬ 
ers  of  intermediaries.  Of  course,  we  have  some  work 
to  do  to  make  sure  that  the  artists  get  paid  at  all,  but 


the  real  reason  we’re  not  seeing  inflation  amid 
unprecedented  economic  prosperity. 

Rifkin  is  correct  that  human  time  is  our  most 
precious  and  limited  resource.  But  these  technolo¬ 
gies  are  not  taking  time  away  from  us,  but  rather  are 
giving  it  back.  Our  forefathers  and  foremothers 
toiled  long  hours  just  to  prepare  the  evening  meal. 
Today,  I  can  order  a  week’s  groceries  by  spending  a 
few  minutes  on  the  Web.  I  can  chat  by— take  your 
pick — voice,  videophone,  e-mail — with  new  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world  who,  I’ve  recently 
discovered,  share  my  interests.  These  changes  are 
not  commodifying  my  time.  They  are  providing 
personal  empowerment  to  achieve  my  most  pre¬ 
cious  goals.  Now  if  I  could  just  figure  out  what 
those  goals  are....  I’ll  have  to  confer  with  a  few  of 
my  new  friends.  Rl 


Want  to  start  a  fight?  Suggestions  for  Flashpoint  topics  are  welcome 
at  flashpoint@darwinmag.com. 
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One  day  you  wake  up  and  realize  that  your  e-commerce  site  is ,  well [  all  your  commerce. 

Have  you  heard  of  Kintana? 


Cisco  has. 


Ninety  percent  of  Cisco  orders  are  processed  through  a  critical  e-commerce 
application  called  Cisco  Connection  Online.  It  brings  together  over  400  content 
developers,  700,000  data  files,  and  175  applications  to  generate  $55  million 
in  revenue  every  day.  Needless  to  say,  as  CCO  goes,  so  goes  Cisco. 

Cisco  asked  Kintana  for  help  in  technology  chain  automation  for  this 
e-commerce  side  of  their  business.  By  providing  secure,  systemized  processes 
with  increased  visibility,  self-service  reviews  and  approvals,  and  automated 
deployment  of  new  site  functionality,  we  have  delivered  in  spades.  Revenues 
through  CCO  have  quadrupled  from  $4  billion  to  $17  billion  a  year,  while 
the  team  required  to  manage  the  site  has  decreased  by  25%. 

Believe  it  or  not,  results  like  these  can  be  achieved  almost  overnight.  We  can 
radically  accelerate  the  speed  at  which  your  business  can  evolve.  Do  it  in  Kintana  time. 


KINTANA 


Mark  Tonnesen,  Vice  President  Information  Technology 

Cisco  Systems 


*32000  Kintana  All  rights  reserved.  All  other  trademarks  are  the  properties  of  their  respec  tive  owners 
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It’s  enough  to  make 
the  new  economy 
long  for  the  old  days. 


The  dependence  of  companies  on  web  applications  has  grown 
beyond  anything  imagined  only  a  few  years  ago.  Which  has 
led  to  the  need  for  Tonic. 

Suddenly  the  leading  edge  of  e-business  is  a  much 
more  comfortable  place  to  be. 

The  Tonic  web  applications  management  enterprise 
solution  heralds  a  new  era  in  e-business  ROI. 

The  ability  to  identify  a  potential  web  application 
problem  before  your  customers  do.  Then  to  move  a 
step  beyond  real-time  monitoring  to  trace  the  root- 
cause  and  take  automated  corrective  action  — 
guarantees  a  satisfying  user  experience.  And  makes 
the  e-world  far  less  daunting.  Even  predictable. 

Up  and  running  in  hours,  not  days.  Easy  to  use  with 
immediate  results. 

That's  Tonic.  And  that's  better,  www.tonic.com 
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Despite  repeatedly  being 


given  up  for  dead,  the 


IS  group  will  now  take  its 


medicine,  shed  those 


extra  pounds,  and  enjoy 


a  new  and  better  life 
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Had  you  not  by  now  become 

fatally  jaded 

by  years  of  corporate  politics,  by 
the  twists  and  turns  of  your  own 
careers,  the  daily  injuries  and 

too-small  triumphs 

of  carefully  nurtured  ambitions  — 

in  short,  if  you  still  had  a  soul  and  a  leftover  ounce  of  com' 
passion— you  just  might  pity  your  company’s  CIO. 

For  in  the  course  of  little  more  than  15  years,  the  CIO  has 
gone  from  beanied  geek  to  mysterious  backroom  mechanic  to 
disrespected  executive  wanna-be  to  habitual  scapegoat  to  brave 
fixer  of  tangled  technology  messes  to  visionary- without'port' 
folio  to  momentary  hero  and  back  again  to  habitual  scapegoat— 
sometimes  in  no  particular  order.  Most  recently,  CIOs  are  seen 
as  the  chief  architects  and  administrators  of  bloated,  entrenched, 
underperforming  bureaucracies  that  just  about  everyone  wants 
to  gut  and  replace  with  some  form  of  outside  service  provider- 
many  of  whom  are  now  lined  up,  bearing  resumes,  promises  and 
references,  salivating  to  talk  to  any  senior  nontechnology  execu¬ 
tive  with  the  authority  to  sign  a  big-honking  contract  (BHC). 

There  are  lots  of  reasons— good  and  bad— why  this  is  so.  But 
the  end  point  is  the  same:  Every  incumbent  CIO  now  needs 
to  summon  up  the  courage  to  completely  rethink  the  organi¬ 
zational  principles  that,  to  date,  have  governed  the  delivery  of 
information  technology  services  to  the  enterprise.  And  every 
nontechnology  business  leader  needs  to  take  constructive  and 
compassionate  steps  to  make  sure  this  rethink  happens  very 
soon  if  it  hasn  t  happened  already.  Because  history  has  con¬ 
spired  to  render  more  or  less  obsolete  the  usual  approaches  to 
building  a  healthy,  functional  capability. 


mA 

So,  Just  Die,  Already!?! 

The  story  of  the  CIO’s  bumpy  ride  has  been  written  many 
times.  The  death  of  the  CIO  position  has  been  both  predicted 
and  devoutly  wished  for  by  many  constituents,  including  ana¬ 
lysts,  consultants,  the  press,  other  executives — even  some 
notable  CIOs.  The  most  benign  of  the  predictions  views  the 


CIO  role  as  a  transitional  one,  necessary  only  until  technology 
becomes  so  pervasive  and  straightforward  that  it  requires  nei¬ 
ther  expert  interpretation  nor  dedicated  management.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  interim  between  grotesque  complexity  and 
dial-tone  simplicity,  CIOs  need  to  light  the  way  for  the  bewil¬ 
dered  majority  of  the  executive  ranks. 

Conversely,  the  most  malignant  ill-wishers  have  habitually 
derided  the  IS  function  as  slow,  inflexible,  unresponsive,  ill- 
versed  in  business  realities  and  so  bound  by  arcane  processes 
that  its  output  inevitably  misses  the  mark— costs  too  much, 
takes  too  long  to  achieve  and  meets  too  few  (or,  worse,  the 
wrong)  business  requirements. 

As  with  any  broad  caricature,  some  of  these  views  are  true 
enough— lots  of  CIOs  probably  deserved  the  low  esteem  in 
which  they  came  to  be  held.  But  many  more  have  simply  done 
exactly  what  was  asked  of  them:  They  built  an  infrastructure, 
assembled  a  knowledgeable  staff  to  run  it  and  populated  it 
with  business  data  and  applications.  They  tried  as  best  they 
could  to  manage  users’  expectations  and  to  choose  wisely  from 
an  overabundance  of  allegedly  worthy  technology  projects 
proposed  by  their  most  important  customers:  the  CEO  and 
the  various  other  functional  chiefs  (at  least  one  of  whom  was 
likely  to  be  their  boss  and,  thus,  able  to  exert  extra  leverage  in 
getting  his  needs  met  first). 

But  the  information  technology  function  has  reached  a 
watershed  where  it  is  appropriate  to  question  whether  the  goal 
of  building  a  full-service  in-house  technology  capability  any 
longer  has  much  value  for  most  business  organizations.  Tech¬ 
nology  mutates  so  rapidly  that  it  is  unrealistic  to  think  that  any 
single  enterprise— short  of  the  small  percentage  of  gargantuan 
ones  can  afford  to  stay  ahead  of  the  change  curve.  And  even 
the  gargantuans  must  wonder  whether  there  aren’t  more  pro¬ 
ductive  ways  to  devote  their  capital  than  by  painstakingly 
inventing  capabilities  internally  that  could  be  leased,  rented, 
borrowed  or  bartered  from  expert  outside  providers. 

The  old  reluctance  to  trust  outsiders  with  important  busi¬ 
ness  processes  still  exists,  but  it  has  been  sanded  away  by  years 
of  experience  with  outsourcing  arrangements  that,  on  the 
whole,  have  not  been  nearly  as  problem-plagued  as  the  hand- 
wringers  once  predicted.  Despite  some  much-publicized 
bloodshed  and  litigation  between  outsourcers  and  unhappy 
clients,  a  relationship-management  competency  has  been  nur¬ 
tured  in  many  businesses.  Both  sides  of  these  deals  have  got¬ 
ten  better  at  doing  them  profitably  and  economically,  with 
reasonable  contractual  safeguards  in  place. 
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□  Your  CIO  lives  out  the  vision  cliche 

"IT  knowledge  is  almost  a  liability,"  says 
Michael  Gerrard,  a  Gartner  Group  research 
director  focused  on  CIO  and  IS  issues. 
"What's  more  important  now  is  an  ability 
for  CIOs  to  develop  a  sense  of  strategy 
and  to  implement  sourcing  solutions." 

But,  adds  Gerrard,  "I  don't  see  the  richer 
CIO  roles  being  significantly  usurped  by 
an  outside  entity.  I  see  CIOs  becoming 
much  more  business  visionaries  and  tech¬ 
nology  opportunists." 

□  Your  CIO  is  becoming  a  relationship 
doctor  Even  Bobby  Cameron,  the  For¬ 
rester  Research  principal  analyst  who  most 
recently  predicted  "the  death  of  IT,"  sees  a 
bright  future  for  IS  leaders  with  proven 
vendor  management  and  partnership  skills. 
Is  your  CIO  making  the  leap  from  buying 
software  applications  to  buying  (or  leasing) 
functionality  from  application  service 
providers,  vertical  industry  portals  and 
other  software  service  providers?  Catalytic 
CIOs,  as  Cameron  calls  them,  contribute 
through  their  ability  to  manage  external 
relationships.  In  fact,  in  e-business  environ¬ 
ments  where  partnerships  are  everything, 
relationship  management  is  one  of  the  key 
corporate  competencies.  But  beware  the 
retrograde  instincts  of  members  of  the  old 
guard.  "Not  every  CIO  is  prepared  to  step 
into  these  new  roles— to  have  these  new 
thoughts  and  conversations  about  new 
ways  of  doing  business,"  Cameron  says. 
"These  people  face  a  huge  hurdle." 


□  Your  CIO  focuses  on  strategy,  not 
tactics  If  your  CIO  dwells  on  network 
uptime  and  PC  upgrades,  start  looking  for 
a  replacement— someone  the  business  will 
respect  as  a  strategic  leader  of  technology. 
In  essence,  your  CIO  should  become  the 
strategic  tutor  for  other  senior  executives. 
As  businesspeople  take  on  increasing 
responsibility  for  technology,  they  can 
always  use  IS's  advice  on  purchases  and 
partnerships.  To  leverage  this  position  of 
consigliere,  CIOs  must  help  business  users 
understand  technology  and  the  cultures 
and  contracts  of  the  external  suppliers  that 
will  increasingly  provide  that  technology  to 
the  business. 

□  Outsourcing  is  your  CIO's  first  option 

Smart  CIOs  outsource  everything  they  can. 
Marty  Lippert,  CIO  of  Toronto-based  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada,  constantly  looks  for  new 
opportunities  to  outsource  internal  IS  func¬ 
tions.  (He's  already  outsourced  credit  card 
processing  and  some  application  develop¬ 
ment,  for  instance.)  "We're  continually 
increasing  the  number  of  partnerships  and 
alliances  we  enter  into  with  third  parties," 
Lippert  says.  He  notes  that  with  each  new 
partner,  "the  degree  of  complexity  increases 
as  well,  [which]  further  suggests  the  need 
for  a  strong  and  focused  IS  group  to  man¬ 
age  that  environment." 

□  Your  CIO  is  out  on  the  leading  edge, 
not  the  building's  ledge  Does  technol¬ 
ogy  development  emphasize  initiatives 
that  will  add  real  competitive  differentia¬ 
tion?  For  example,  the  difficult  integration 
of  back-office  systems  with  customer-fac¬ 
ing  Web  applications  is  the  main  ingredi¬ 
ent  for  going  beyond  mere  "papier-mache" 


e-commerce.  Royal  Bank  of  Canada's  Lip¬ 
pert  is  adding  people  to  his  e-commerce 
team  as  quickly  as  he  outsources  func¬ 
tions  that  primarily  require  maintenance 
and  support. 

□  Your  CIO  works  with  the  business, 
not  against  it  At  Sony  Electronics,  in 
Park  Ridge,  N.J.,  CIO  William  Gauld  finds 
himself  in  a  traditional  enterprise  that's 
trying  to  become  an  e-business.  There's 
already  a  separate  e-solutions  team— the 
business-driven,  IS-supported  group  that's 
focused  on  creating  Sony's  Internet  pres¬ 
ence-while  Gauld's  IS  group  concentrates 
on  infrastructure,  data  management  and 
application  development.  Gauld  foresees  a 
not-so-distant  future,  though,  when  the 
business  process  owners  will  take  control 
of  the  applications.  To  prepare  for  this 
divestiture,  Gauld  focuses  increasingly  on 
business  process  improvement.  Some  IS 
personnel  now  work  in  the  business  units 
(and  vice  versa)  in  cross-business  partner¬ 
ships  aimed  at  making  the  technologists 
more  process-aware  and  the  businesspeo¬ 
ple  better  IT  vendor  managers.  "We  have 
to  move  quickly  to  help  the  business  sort 
out  what  technologies  are  appropriate  for 
us  and  what  would  just  be  nice  to  have," 
Gauld  says.  "It  can  be  mind-boggling. 

We've  got  to  help  them  understand  what's 
relevant  and  what's  not,  and  then  we've 
got  to  create  the  infrastructure  that  allows 
us  to  evolve  as  a  business  quickly.  It's  not 
for  the  faint  of  heart."  -Tom  Field 
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There’s  a  reason  why  outsourcing  flourishes.  Sometimes  it  is 
simply  the  only  option  when  the  choice  is  either  getting  some¬ 
thing  of  potential  strategic  value  done  with  technology  or 
putting  it  off  indefinitely  When  it  comes  to  talent,  kids,  it’s  a 
jungle  out  there.  Any  business  that  stubbornly  insists  on  hir¬ 
ing  scarce  technology  talent  will  find  itself  in  a  life-or-death 
slamdown  with  technology  vendors  that  simply  cannot  afford 
to  lose.  The  vendors  will  pay  higher  salaries,  and  offer  better 
benefits  and  perks,  cooler  challenges  and  wider  exposure  to 
hot  emerging  technologies.  And  they’ll  put  the  princely  tech¬ 
nologist  at  the  center  of  a  business  whose  only  product  is  tech¬ 
nology.  That  lure  is  hard  to  resist,  and  technology  companies 
have  an  unfair  advantage  in  the  hiring  wars. 

What  the  nontechnology  company  has  to  offer  is. ..what? 
The  hair-shirted  joys  of  toiling  for  little  recognition  in  the 
bowels  of  a  function  whose  very  existence  is  the  butt  of  end¬ 
less  ridicule  and  historical  animosity?  A  place  where  everyone 
else  is  the  star  of  the  show?  Where  the  IS  geeks  get  smaller 
cubes,  older  equipment  and  the  right  to  dress  badly  every 
day— not  just  on  Fridays? 

So,  let’s  review:  a  double  root  canal?  Or  a  day  in  the  sun  at 
the  water  park? 

Add  to  the  built-in  hiring  disadvantage  the  sorry  statistic 
that  the  demand  for  technology  workers  continues  to  grow  at 
a  rate  exponentially  higher  than  the  supply.  Despite  the  brief 
flicker  of  cachet  that  the  dotcom  insurgency  has  given  to  “geek 
chic,”  a  lot  of  the  world’s  best  and  brightest  remain  unattracted 
to  the  apparently  dour  computer  sciences.  The  academic 
world  has  largely  succeeded  in  narcotizing  potential  interest 
in  the  study  of  technology— never  mind  the  obvious  truth  that 
technology  is  the  humble  lead  out  of  which  business  gold  is 
now  being  alchemized. 

Finally,  many  businesses  spent  the  past  several  years  dis¬ 
tracted  by  the  looming  menace  of  the  Y2K  bug.  Wisely  or  not, 
they  assembled  squads  of  IT  fixers  who  possessed  all  of  the 
right  skills  for  patching  date-challenged  legacy  Cobol  code  but 
few  of  the  right  skills  for,  say,  building  an  e-commerce  plat¬ 
form  around  such  emerging  standards  as  extensible  markup 
language.  Now  these  retrograde  businesses  face  the  prospect 
of  broadly  reskilling  their  staffs  at  a  time  when  their  execu¬ 
tive  peers  are  beating  down  the  doors  demanding,  oh,  a  sup¬ 
ply  chain  portal  (or  two)  and  perhaps  a  Web-based  customer 


relationship  management  application  replete  with  sophisti¬ 
cated  personalization  technology— and  legions  of  other  tech¬ 
nology  enhancements. 


Here’s  what  a  CIO  might  say:  “You  people  want  it  all,  don’t  you!” 

Admit  it.  You’ve  gradually  bought  into  the  magic-box  view 
of  technology:  the  greedy,  covetous  IVe-got-an-itch-and-Fm- 
gonna-scratch-it  view  that  all  it  takes  is  simply  wanting  it. 
Well,  just  because  you  can  think  something  up  doesn’t  mean 
IS— or  anyone  else— can  actually  build  it.  (These  phantas- 
magorical  assignments  are  called  “water-cooler  projects,” 
named  for  the  place  where  most  are  handed  out.  Many  CIOs 
apply  the  time-tested  “multiple  ask”  metric  for  deciding  how 
seriously  to  take  them.  Says  one,  “Unless  someone  asks  me 
three  times,  I  just  ignore  it.”) 

Not  only  do  you  want  it  all,  you  also  want  it  now.  And 
anything  that  has  genuine  breakthrough  competitive  poten¬ 
tial  should  get  to  take  the  express  train  to  fruition.  But  what 
you  want  inevitably  goes  into  the  queue  that  holds  everyone 
else’s  dreams  and  wishes — some  of  them  just  as  promising  as 
yours.  It  is  an  enterprise-level  challenge,  then,  to  sort  through 
all  of  these  project  requests  and  bring  the  most  exciting  ones 
to  the  top.  But  it  has  to  be  said  that  part  of  the  problem  is  that 
IS  has  never  learned  how  to  say  no,  even  when  no  was 
exactly  the  right  thing  to  say.  Consequently,  once  they’ve  said 
yes  too  many  times  (probably  because  they  wanted  to  seem 
more  responsive  than  their  reputation  would  suggest),  they 
get  badly  overextended.  The  six-month  development  back¬ 
log  lengthens  to  eight,  then  12,  then  18  months.  And  the 
natives  get  restless.  The  cycle  of  disrepute  becomes  that 
much  more  entrenched. 

You  know  for  a  fact  what  happens  when  you  don’t  say  no.... 
You  end  up  delivering  something  that  takes  too  long,  doesn’t 
really  work  and  costs  too  much  because  you  have  to  do  it  at 
least  twice  more  just  to  get  it  the  way  it  should  have  been  in 
the  first  place.  So,  eventually,  you  learn  to  say  no.  But  nobody 
goes  around  saying  how  irrelevant  and  unresponsive,  say,  mar¬ 
keting  is  the  way  they  do  about  the  IS  group.  The  executive 
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vice  president  of  marketing  probably  gets  credit  for  setting 
clear  limits  and  managing  priorities  adroitly.  But  IS,  mired  in 
its  tarnished  reputation,  can  easily  fall  prey  to  the  notion  that 
no  is  simply  not  an  option. 

In  truth,  in  the  relatively  brief  history  of  enterprise  infor- 
mation  technology,  CIOs  have  learned  that  the  penalty  for 
saying  no  is  that  the  users  often  go  ahead  and  do  the  project 
anyway,  either  bringing  in  an  outside  consultant  or  hiring  an 
IT  specialist  of  their  own  (and  calling  that  person  a  “project 
manager”  or  something  equally  unrevealing).  Eager  execu- 
tives  can  usually  find  a  vendor  or  consultant  who  will 
extravagantly  promise  to  bake  whatever  pie  in  the  sky  the 
executive  has  dreamed  up.  Then,  once  the  ink  is  dry  on  the 
BHC,  the  disheartening  caveats  and  compromises  emerge 
like  layers  of  an  onion  (bringing  many  tears).  The  legacy  of 
this  trend  is  a  trail  of  shattered  dreams:  systems  that  don’t 
really  work,  that  ultimately  don’t  fit  into  the  official  IT  archi' 
tecture,  and  that  cant  be  maintained,  updated  or  integrated 
with  other  systems.  The  only  revenge  IS  departments  can 
exact  is  to  pretend  they  dont  even  know  these  unofficial  sys- 
terns  exist,  doing  nothing  to  make  them  more  than  minimally 
useful  in  the  overall  enterprise  scheme. 


The  evolution  of  technology  itself  and  the  evolution  of  the 
CIO  role  and,  more  broadly,  the  enterprise  IT  function — 
have  not  always  been  amicably  intertwined.  CIOs  have 
struggled  to  ride  dozens  of  simultaneously  cresting  waves. 
Technology  has  been  veering  away  from  the  CIO’s  span  of 
tight  control  for  nearly  20  years,  since  the  birth  of  the  per- 
sonal  computer  and  the  ability  to  link  PCs  in  local  and  wide 
area  networks.  The  broad  distribution  of  computing  power 
and  information  resources  has  meant  that  the  IT  function 
needed  to  mutate  from  exercising  sole  authority  over,  and 
ownership  of,  every  scrap  of  data  to  performing  the  service 
of  both  enabling  wider,  easier  information  access  and  invent' 
ing  more  and  more  business  applications  inspired  by  that 
access.  Succeeding  at  the  first  mission  inevitably  meant  trig' 
gering  cascading  demand  for  the  second  mission.  This 


exposed  technology  people  to  an  increasing  burden  of  hav- 
ing  to  interact  with  and  understand  the  needs  of  nontech' 
nologists  across  the  business — not  necessarily  the  easiest  task 
for  a  group  thought  to  have  lower-than-average  social  needs 
and  communication  skills. 

Simultaneously,  nontechnology  executives  have  gained 
greater  familiarity  and  comfort  with  technology.  The 
deceptively  intuitive  Internet  has  accelerated  the  growth  of 
a  view  that  technology  is  actually  pretty  darn  easy.  Natu- 
rally,  this  galls  the  people  who  painstakingly  cobbled 
together  the  complex  infrastructure  that  sustains  enterprise 
websites,  data  flows  and  application  functionality.  A  web- 
site  that  remains  disconnected  from  these  underlying  sys- 
terns  and  resources  will  never  be  a  very  useful  enterprise 
asset,  either  for  customers,  suppliers  or  employees.  And 
achieving  the  necessary  integration  is  an  exceptionally  dif- 
ficult  process— and,  as  noted  in  our  related  story  (see  “CIO 
Leadership  Scorecard,”  Page  84),  probably  not  one  that 
ought  to  be  outsourced. 

What’s  really  required  to  assure  technology  success?  One 
of  this  magazine’s  founding  precepts  is  that  technology  is  too 
important  to  the  destiny  of  your  business  to  be  abandoned 
unilaterally  at  the  feet  of  a  single  functional  leader.  Gover¬ 
nance  of  the  IT  process  in  every  organization  needs  to  be 
shared  by  CIOs  and  other  senior  executive  leaders  alike. 
Among  the  unintended  consequences  of  the  rise  of  the  CIO 
role  was  that  it  created  a  convenient  vessel  for  blame  and  an 
excuse  for  others  to  step  back  or  remain  aloof  from  technol¬ 
ogy  decision  making.  This  has  been  harmful  to  the  health  of 
the  overall  technology  activity.  While  CIOs  need  to  be  ulti¬ 
mately  responsible  (and  CEOs  always  want  someone  they 
can  fire),  the  other  executive  leaders  must  step  up  to  their 
own  accountability  as  well. 

A  good  start  might  be  to  begin  a  frank  but  tactful  conver¬ 
sation  about  the  redesign  of  the  IS  group.  Chances  are,  if  your 
CIO  is  one  who  scores  well  on  the  “Leadership  Scorecard,” 
he  or  she  will  welcome  that  conversation  and  brief  you  on 
the  extent  of  progress  to  date.  But  remember  that  converting 
an  entire  culture  from  one  that  is  used  to  technology  services 
being  delivered  internally  to  one  that  depends  on  outsourc¬ 
ing  is  arduous  for  everyone— not  just  the  technologists.  It  will 
take  time  and  considerable  patience.  El 


You  couldn  t  pay  Editor  in  Chief  Lew  McCreary  enough  to  be  your  CIO.  But  don't 
let  that  stop  you.  Make  him  an  offer  at  mccreary@darwinmag.com. 
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HOW  GE  BUILT  A  6-MILLION- 

PAGE  WEBSITE  IN  90  DAYS  By  Elaine  M.  Cummings 
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When  Jack  Welch  speaks,  just  about  everybody  listens.  And  why  not?  Proclaimed  by 
many  to  be  the  greatest  corporate  leader  of  this  century,  Welch  has  transformed  GE's 
old  industrial  empire  into  a  global  giant  by  blending  old  values  with  new  realities.  For 
the  past  20  years,  in  fact,  the  celebrated  chairman  and  chief  executive  behind  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Co.  has  led  the  company  to  unprecedented  prosperity,  increasing  mar¬ 
ket  value  from  just  $1 2  billion  in  1981  to  more  than  $1 1 2  billion  today. 

But  Welch  is  notfamousforhis  patience.  So  in  January  1999,  when  hetold  hiscor- 
porate  officers  that  he  wanted  to  make  the  Web  GE's  "priority  one,  two  and  three," 

Jim  McNerney  didn't  waste  any  time  getting  started.  As  CEO  of  GE's  $1 1  billion  Air¬ 
craft  Engine  division  (GEAE) ,  McNerney  dreamed  of  a  website  where  customers 
could  order  spare  parts,  check  the  status  of  an  overhaul  or  component  repair,  or 
access  service  bulletins  and  manuals.  They  would  also  be  able  to  customize  and 
repackage  such  documents  to  suit  their  own  needs. 

McNerney  knew  a  successful  website  would  give  GEAE— the  world's  leading  manu¬ 
facturer  of  commercial  and  military  aircraft  jet  engines  — an  opportunity  to  boost 
productivity  and  strengthen  customer  relationships.  But  he  also  knew  that  long  manu¬ 
facturing  cycle  times  and  complicated  customer  relationships,  which  were  the  norms 
for  this  business  unit,  didn't  make  itan  easy  candidate  for  an  e-business  overhaul. 

Tough  jobs  demand  top  talent,  so  McNerney  turned  to  three  GE  veterans  to  lead 
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GEAE  CIO  Scott  Guilfoyle 
geared  up  to  power 
through  the  GE 
bureaucracy. 


GEAE’s  e-commerce  organization.  John 
Rosenfeld,  once  a  production  manager  at  GE 
Appliances  division,  was  lured  back  as  the 
global  e-commerce  leader  from  Lexington, 
Ky. -based  Lexmark  because  of  his  expertise 
with  e-commerce.  Rosenfeld  was  not  a  tech¬ 
nology  guy,  per  se,  but  he  knew  how  to  use 
technology  to  build  an  online  business. 

Shordy  after,  Dave  Overbeeke  moved  from 
GEAE’s  fleet  management  operations  group 
to  become  the  general  manager  of  e-business 
for  GEAE.  Overbeeke  brought  with  him  a 
solid  knowledge  of  the  aircraft  industry, 
strong  relationships  with  GE’s  corporate  offi¬ 
cers  and  a  reputation  for  getting  things  done. 

Scott  Guilfoyle’s  experience  at  GE  Plas¬ 
tics— where  he  successfully  launched  sev¬ 
eral  e-commerce  projects— landed  him  the 
job  of  CIO  for  e-business  at  GEAE. 

McNerney  promptly  gave  the 
three  their  marching  orders.  He 
wanted  them  to  build  a  customer 
Web  center  for  GEAE’s  spare  engine 
parts,  and  he  wanted  it  yesterday.  So 
he  granted  them  permission  to  “break 
some  glass  and  kick  open  a  few 
doors”  in  order  to  cut  through  GE’s 
bureaucracy.  “Don’t  worry  about 
challenging  the  way  things  are  done,” 
he  told  them.  “Dare  to  be  different.” 

The  ability  to  turn  on  a  dime  is 
key  in  today’s  e-climate,  where 
being  a  fast  follower  no  longer 
works.  But  GEAE’s  employees 
have  had  years  to  build  up  leisurely 
processes  and  to  overdose  on  analysis 
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tor  important  decisions.  For  this  project  to 
work,  Overbeeke,  Rosenfeld  and  Guilfoyle 
had  to  be  more  than  digital  economy  cheer¬ 
leaders;  they  needed  to  inculcate  the  entire 
Web  team  with  the  need  for  speed.  After 
assembling  a  team  of  30  or  so  people  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  they  set  a  deadline  of  Jan.  1,  2000.  The 
team  had  just  three  months  to  roll  out  the 
Customer  Web  Center. 

Rosenfeld,  a  former  Green  Beret,  relished 
the  challenge.  “We  knew  we  were  going  to 
have  to  do  things  much  faster  than  was  typ¬ 
ical  at  GE,”  he  says.  “Things  move  so  quickly 
now  that  the  first  one  to  jump  in  is  drying 
off  on  the  other  side  of  the  pool  before  any¬ 
one  else  even  thinks  of  jumping  in.” 

But  could  they  do  it?  They  had  one  thing 
going  for  them,  at  least:  “We  knew  we  had 
Jack  Welch’s  buy-in,  and  that  gave  us  courage 
and  instant  credibility,”  says  Guilfoyle.  “We 
looked  for  the  critical  elements  that  allowed 
for  quality  but  cut  away  the  bureaucracy.” 


That  buy-in  also  let  them  take  a  sword  to 
the  Gordian  knot  of  GE’s  bureaucracy.  “We 
had  to  constantly  challenge  the  way  things 
were  done  and  ask,  ‘How  can  we  do  it 
faster  and  better?  ”’  Overbeeke  says. 

Culture  Club 

Overbeeke  figured  that  the  first  thing  to 
change  had  to  be  GE  veterans’  old  economy 
habits  and  attitudes.  “There’s  nothing  excit¬ 
ing  about  staying  the  same,”  says  Overbeeke 
(who  was  promoted  in  August  to  become 
senior  vice  president  of  NBC’s  e-business). 
But  if  you  want  the  business  to  change, 
youve  got  to  break  the  mold.”  Reasoning 
that  fresh  surroundings  might  spark  a  fresh 
mind-set,  Overbeeke  and  Rosenfeld  moved 
the  team  to  an  old  warehouse  across  the 
street  from  GEAE’s  headquarters.  They 
painted  the  walls  there  purple  and  green,  and 
put  a  pool  table  in  the  back  room.  “It  was  a 
simple  thing  to  do,  really,  but  people  who 


PROJECT  OVERVIEW  TIMELINE 

It  took  GEAE  nine  weeks  from  vendor  selection  to  website  launch 
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MISSION:  When  Bank  of  America  invested  in  new  technology,  they  knew  success  required  that  people  could 
use  it.  But  how?  Traditional  training  was  too  slow;  hiring  new  employees  too  expensive.  Lockheed  Martins  solution: 
a  business-smart  process  called  reskilling.  It  uses  real  projects  to  teach  new  skills,  guided  by  experienced  coaches. 
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SUCCESS:  Reskilling  did  more  than  train  people  to  run  computer  systems;  it  taught  people  to  rethink 
how  they  used  those  systems.  The  result:  competitiveness  sharply  higher  across  the  company,  and  a  workforce 
with  lower  turnover.  To  see  what  Lockheed  Martin  IT  expertise  can  do  for  you,  visit  www.ibs-lmco.com. 
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When  Dave  Overbeeke  joined 
GEAE's  e-commerce  team,  he 
brought  a  reputation  for 
getting  things  done. 


were  previously  in  cubes  now  felt  like  they 
were  working  in  a  startup,”  Rosenfeld  says. 
“They  thought  it  was  hot.” 

And  hot  is  a  good  thing  to  be  for  a  team 
with  a  major  deadline.  Being  the  center  of 
the  corporate  buzz  lends  energy  and  pur- 
pose,  and  a  reason  to  strive— all  vital  to 
Rosenfeld’s  group. 

The  team  built  their  timeline  using  a 
technique  Rosenfeld  calls  backward  plan¬ 
ning— “something  I  learned  in  the  mili¬ 
tary,  he  says.  “We’d  decide  what  we 
wanted  to  end  up  with,  and  then  we’d  fig¬ 
ured  out  how  long  we’d  need  to  test  it.  Then 
we  went  backward  from  there  and  asked, 
‘Well,  how  long  will  it  take  to  build  it?”’  he 
says.  Inevitably,  though,  he  warns  that  you’ll 
always  underestimate  the  total  time  needed 
to  complete  a  project,  so  it’s  important  to 
find  places  to  slim  down.  “For  instance,  we 
figured  that  if  we  didn’t  make  a  decision  in 
nine  or  10  days,  we’d  fall  behind,”  he  says. 
Once  the  timeline  was  established,  the 
group  began  gathering  feedback  from 
GEAE’s  external  customers — airlines  and 
aircraft  manufacturers  including  Boeing, 
Continental,  Delta  and  Lufthansa — about 
what  they  wanted  from  the  website. 

Cutting  Through  the  Red  Tape 

As  the  team  hit  the  starting  gate,  Overbeeke 
pushed  them  to  break  rules — “but  only  the 
right  rules,”  he  says.  For  example,  one  of  the 
first  speed  bumps  the  team  hit  on  its  race  to 
the  Web  was  getting  purchase  orders 
approved  quickly.  With  a  review  board  that 
met  monthly  to  approve  purchases,  GE’s 
procurement  process  had  become  hardened 
over  the  years.  “Sometimes  it  could  take  45 
days  to  get  a  purchase  order  approved,”  says 
Overbeeke.  “We  couldn’t  afford  to  wait 
around  for  them  to  meet.  So  we’d  stand  at 
the  doors  of  the  executives  and  wait  until 
they  signed  off  on  it,”  he  says. 

And  their  revolutionary  deeds  didn’t 


stop  there.  Overbeeke,  Rosenfeld  and 
Guilfoyle  were  given  the  nod  to  hire  top 
talent  from  outside  GE  in  48  hours  or  less 
instead  of  following  GEAE’s  more  formal 
procedures.  “The  hiring  process  used  to 
mean  getting  six  or  seven  different  man¬ 
agers  to  interview  a  candidate.  It  could 
take  weeks,  says  Rosenfeld.  “We  were 
able  to  ask  a  few  key  people  to  meet  the 
candidate  and  make  an  offer  on  the  spot  if 
we  wanted,”  he  says. 

McNerney  and  other  top  executives 
made  sure  to  keep  up  with  the  group’s 
progress.  “There  were  no  two-hour  pre¬ 
sentations  about  what  we  were  doing,” 
says  Rosenfeld.  “They  already  knew.” 

As  a  result,  where  it  used  to  take  more 
than  a  year  to  implement  an  order  man¬ 
agement  application,  for  example,  it  now 
took  58  days  from  inception  to  delivery. 

And  where  once  it  took  up  to  a  full  year 
to  make  some  strategic  software  decisions, 
it  took  the  Web  team  only  nine  days  to 
select  the  first  two  vendors,  which  then 
were  fully  onsite  three  days  later.  “We  used 
to  call  in  a  salesperson  who  would  sched¬ 
ule  a  visit  that  was  sometimes  weeks  away. 
Then  days  would  go  by  while  he  ran  ques¬ 
tions  by  his  boss,”  says  Rosenfeld.  “Instead 
of  waiting  for  them  to  come  to  us,  we  liter¬ 
ally  packed  up  a  team  of  four  or  five  people 
to  go  to  a  vendor’s  site  and  meet  face-to-face 
with  everybody  all  at  once.” 

This  fast-forward  method  was  a  little 
unsettling  in  a  company  where  executives 
were  used  to  exhaustively  analyzing  each 
decision  for  the  optimal  choice.  For  Over- 
beeke,  the  choice  was  whether  the  months 
of  analysis  were  worth  the  cost  in  time. 
Did  it  lead  to  a  better  answer?  “Often  it 
didn’t,”  he  says.  “We  typically  knew  what 
we  wanted  in  the  first  couple  of  weeks.  We 
just  weren’t  willing  to  pull  the  trigger 
because  we  needed  to  run  through  the 
bureaucratic  process.” 


Put  Your  Best  Foot 
Forward 

MOVING  FAST  MEANS  BREAKING 
A  FEW  RULES 

How  do  you  make  sure  your  efforts  are  world 
class  when  you're  traveling  at  warp  speed? 
"You  need  to  make  sure  you're  listening  to 
lots  of  players,"  says  Dave  Overbeeke,  former 
general  manager  of  e-commerce  for  GE's  Air¬ 
craft  Engine  division  (GEAE),  now  senior  vice 
president  of  NBC's  e-business.  "Our  strategy 
team  was  connected  with  the  MIT  Media 
Lab  in  Boston,  and  we  tracked  120  different 
competitors  and  other  players  in  our  space, 
evaluating  what  they  were  doing  to  see  if  it 
made  sense,"  he  says. 
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Mostly,  GEAE  was  willing  to 
throw  things  out  that  didn't  work:  To 
compete,  Overbeeke  says,  you  have 
to  want  to  change  and  then  change 
what  you've  already  changed.  "We 
encouraged  a  'launch  and  learn' 
mind-set,  which  was  a  little  blasphe¬ 
mous  in  this  industry.  But  you  gotta 
get  stuff  out  there;  you  gotta  get 
customers  to  use  it;  you  gotta  get 
their  feedback.  And  then  you  gotta 
be  willing  to  change  it,"  he  says. 
That,  instead  of  building  it  and  then 
trying  to  figure  out  how  to  make 
customers  like  it.  "In  the  product 
world,  best  is  often  determined  by 
engineers.  In  the  Web  world,  best  is 


The  e-commerce  team  also  bought  some  loy¬ 
alty  by  taking  equity  stakes  in  two  of  its  contrac¬ 
tors.  Space  Works  in  Rockville,  Md.,  provided 
transactional  software  that  allows  GEAE  site  users 
to  order  components,  research  inventory  avail¬ 
ability,  and  verify  orders  and  shipping  status. 
Enigma  in  Burlington,  Mass.,  provided  the  tech¬ 
nical  documentation  online. 

“If  we  were  going  to  try  to  put  out  more  than 
6  million  pages  of  content  online  in  fewer  than 
go  days,”  says  Overbeeke,  “we  wanted  to  invest 
in  the  companies  that  were  going  to  help  get  us 
there.  The  partnerships  put  the  vendors  in  a 
position  where  they’re  much  more  committed 
to  the  joint  success  than  they  would  be  if  they 
simply  sold  us  a  product.” 

A  live  customer  pilot  of  GEAE’s  Customer 
Web  Center  was  introduced  to  a  select  number 
of  customers  in  January  2000,  right  on  schedule. 
A  full  launch  for  its  more  than  300  customers  was 
started  30  days  later.  Thanks  in  part  to  Welch’s 
push  for  the  Web  initiative,  GEAE  was  first 
among  its  competitors — other  engine  manufac¬ 
turers  such  as  Pratt  &  Whitney  and  Rolls-Royce — 
to  launch  such  a  site. 


GEAE  isn’t  the  only  division  within  GE  to  be 
involved  in  e-business  activities— GE  Appliances, 
GE  Medical,  GE  Power  Systems  and  others  are 
creating  Internet  strategies— but  GEAE  holds  the 
lead  among  GE’s  various  divisions  to  place 
e-business  at  the  level  of  priority  necessary  to 
evolve  into  the  future.  “You  can’t  find  an  executive 
or  management  meeting  at  GEAE  without  e- 
business  on  the  agenda,”  Rosenfeld  says. 

Best  of  all,  says  Overbeeke,  the  project  cost  a 
mere  $20  million — small  change  for  a  site  that  will 
produce  $1.4  billion  in  transactions  through  the 
Internet  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

“In  the  Web  world,  you  can  spend  a  fortune  in 
no  time — literally,”  Overbeeke  says.  “I  know  one 
company  that  told  me  it  has  already  spent  $100  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  past  18  months,  and  it  still  doesn’t  have 
a  clear  strategy  or  a  real  deliverable.  That’s  four 
times  what  we’ve  spent.  In  the  end,  you’d  better 
have  a  focus.  Otherwise  this  thing  can  get  carried 
away,”  he  says.  “It  really  can.”  f«l 


Managing  Editor  Elaine  Cummings  realizes  she  has  an  irrational 
fear  of  flying;  still  she's  privately  pleased  to  think  that  GEAE  is 
staying  focused.  Contact  her  at  cummings@darwinmag.com. 


only  determined  by  the  customer." 

Overbeeke  says  that  everybody  — 
no  matter  what  decision  they're 
looking  at  — pretty  much  knows 
what  the  right  answer  should  be. 
"Some  people  are  not  willing  to  go 
out  until  they're  sure  their  solution  is 
100  percent  right,"  he  says.  "It  takes 
a  different  type  of  person  to  be  will¬ 
ing  to  have  a  95  percent  solution 
and  be  willing  to  change  it." 

Overbeeke's  checklist  for  creating 
an  e-business  strategy  that  moves  at 
warp  speed  is  a  simple  one. 

■  Manage  expectations.  Get  a  clear 
definition  and  agreement  on  scope  up 
front  with  vendors  and  management. 


■  Break  down  barriers.  Ask  man¬ 
agement  to  help  streamline  tradi¬ 
tional  cycle  times  and  processes. 

■  Meet  daily.  Take  the  time  to  col¬ 
laborate,  remove  obstacles  and 
update  progress. 

■  Form  subcommittees.  Drive  busi¬ 
ness  involvement  ownership  and 
rapid  application  development. 

■  Select  a  partner,  not  a  vendor. 
Bring  your  vendors  on  board  by  tak¬ 
ing  an  equity  stake  when  possible. 

■  Measure  results.  And  by  all 
means,  Overbeeke  warns,  don't  just 
build  something  for  the  sake  of 
building  it. 

-E.M.  Cummings 
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HEADS  OR  TAILS  OUT  OF 


T  :  I  OW-RES  X-RAY. 


By  the  look  of  things,  the  patient  has  either  a 
crushed  sternum  or  a  shattered  spine.  It’s  hard  to  tell. 

“Your  guess  is  as  good  as  mine”  says  the  doctor. 

The  IT.  guy  thinks  it’s  a  problem  with  the  backbone... 
of  the  information  system.  He  thinks  it’ll  take  another 
twenty  minutes  to  download  a  high-res  X-ray. 

The  system  is  already  choking  on  insurance  forms. 

Meanwhile,  the  patient  in  the  softball  uniform 
wonders  when  they  will  set  his  broken  finger. 

THAT’S  WHEN  IT  HITS  YOU.  YOU  ARE  SO  READY  FOR  TlEZlk M 


»storage 

fact 


Data-rich  image  files  put  up  to  1,000  times  more  load  on  a  network  than  traditional  data.  An  IBM 
Storage  Area  Network,  Enterprise  Storage  Server™and  file-sharing  solution  allows  your  network  to 
freely  distribute  content  everywhere.  Learn  more  by  calling  1  800  426  7777  and  ask  for  Storage  Solutions. 


Storage  Solutions  from  IBM 


ibm.com/storage/solutions75 


(©business  infrastructure 


IBM,  Enterprise  Storage  Server,  the  e-business  logo  and  That's  when  it  hits  you.  You  are  so  ready  for  IBM  are  registered  trademarks,  trademarks  or 
service  marks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  Figures  based  on  the  average  size  of  text  and  digital  files.  ©2000  IBM  Corporation. 
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Without  visibility,  your  network  is  lost.  Only  NetScout  guides  you  through  stormy  waters 
with  the  nGenius™  Performance  Management  System.  You  can  measure  application 
and  network  performance,  anticipate  future  capacity  needs,  reduce  the  cost  of  your 
operation,  and  quantify  the  effectiveness  of  your  infrastructure  investment.  To  receive 
your  free  informational  CD  and  get  your  company  out  of  the  fog,  call  1-888-999-5946  or 
visit  www.netscout.com/cio.  Make  your  e-business  infrastructure  investment  count... 
before  your  company  hits  the  rocks. 


NetScout, 


Cover  Story 


SPECIAL  SECURITY  REPORT 


WITH  ALL  THE  HOOPLA  surrounding  e-commerce,  the  risks 
of  doing  business  online  are  often  overlooked.  But  leaving 
security  to  chance  could  cost  your  company  a  bundle. 
Understanding  the  potential  perils  is  the  first  step  toward 


mitigating  the  risk.  This  special  security  report  will  clue  you 
in  to  how  hackers  think  in  "Meet  the  Hackers"  (Page  100). 
"Prepare  for  the  Worst"  (Page  1 10)  gives  you  the  lowdown 
on  cyberinsurance  (no,  your  general  business  policy  won't 
cover  most  online  threats).  And  "Test  Your  Defenses" 
(Page  120)  lets  you  go  along  for  the  ride  as  we  subject  our 
own  company  to  a  security  audit. 
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Hacker  Roundtable 


Not  all  hackers  are  bad  guys.  But  understanding 
what  motivates  them  can  make  you  less 
vulnerable  to  an  attack. 


meet 


By  Daintry  Duffy 


On  the  surface,  the  Web  is  a  slick  marketing  and  commerce  tool. 
As  you  surf  through  sites  like  Yahoo  and  Amazon.com,  the  online 
world  looks  clean  and  orderly,  the  perfect  place  for  your  business 
to  set  up  shop.  But  drill  down  a  bit,  beneath  the  special-interest 
sites  and  chat  groups,  and  you'll  unearth  a  colorful  crew  of  sub¬ 
terranean  Web  dwellers  known  as  hackers,  crackers,  phreakers  and 
script  kiddies.  They  travel  covertly  in  and  out  of  websites,  looking 
in  your  shopping  carts,  reading  your  e-mails  and  occasionally 
announcing  their  presence  by  defacing  a  website,  flooding  servers 
(computers  that  host  services  on  a  network)  or  diverting  credit  card 
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numbers  for  their  per¬ 
sonal  use. 

While  these  folks  are 
generally  grouped  under 
the  generic  umbrella  of 
“hackers, ’’  .they  have  very 
different  agendas  and  skill 
sets  (see  “Cast  of  Charac¬ 
ters,’’  Page  104). 

We  recently  spoke  with 
three  experienced  hackers 
who  cut  their  teeth  in  the 
underground  hacking 
world  and  are  now  plying 
their  trades  in  computer 
security  as  consultants.  All 
three  are  also  on  the  staff 
ofAttrition.org,  a  website 
that  displays  defaced  web¬ 
pages,  provides  informa¬ 
tion  about  recent  hacks 
and  has  been  accused  of 
everything  from  being  a 
hacker  gang  to  an  FBI 
front.  Jericho  (a.k.a.  Brian 
Martin,  27),  Dev/Null  (real 
name  withheld,  28)  and  Cancer  Omega  (a.k.a.  Jay  Dyson,  38) 
shared  with  us  some  of  their  experiences  within  the  hacker 
community,  explaining  what  companies  truly  have  to  fear 
from  hackers  and  what  they  should  do  to  protect  themselves. 

DARWIN:  How  did  you  first  get  into  hacking? 

Jericho:  I  ve  been  into  computers  since  I  was  8  years  old.  But 
as  far  as  playing  around  on  networks  or  whatever,  I  was  18  or  19. 

Dev/Null  (a.k.a.  Null):  I’ve  been  interested  in  computers 
since  my  dad  bought  me  an  Apple  HE  when  I  was  10.  And  I 
have  been  on  the  Internet  since  my  freshman  year  in  college  in 
199°.  I  was  an  English  major  and  I  hung  out  with  a  bunch  of 
hackers.  They  taught  me  what  to  do  on  a  computer,  and  I 
kind  of  went  from  there.  I’m  pretty  much  self-taught. 

Cancer  Omega  (CO):  My  father  was  a  held  engineer  for 
IBM  so  I  was  raised  around  computers.  I  was  first  exposed  to 
them  when  I  was  6,  and  I  just  thought  they  were  magic.  In 
W9  1  put  together  my  first  computer  system,  and  I’ve  been 
hooked  ever  since. 


What's  in 
a  Name? 

Dev/Null  (top):  Dev/Null  on  a 
Unix  system  is  where  you  put 
files  you  never  want  to  see  again. 
Something  of  a  black  hole. 

Jericho  (center):  It's  always 
been  his  e-mail  nom  de  plume 
because  "it's  just  a  neat-sound¬ 
ing  name." 

Cancer  Omega  (bottom):  Went 
by  Omega  Man  (The  Police's 
"Omega  Man"  was  his  anthem) 
until  the  movie  The  Omega  Man 
popularized  the  name.  A  smoker, 
he  then  became  known  as  Can¬ 
cer  Man.  When  th eX-Files 
crowded  in  on  that  territory,  he 
morphed  into  Cancer  Omega. 


What  appealed  to  you 
about  it? 

Null:  With  the  Internet 
and  computers,  I  could  start 
learning  and  never  stop.  It’s 
absolutely  fascinating  to  ride 
the  wave  of  the  technology  as 
it  changes,  learning  things 
that  are  brand  new.  This  was 
something  that  my  father 
didn’t  know  how  to  do. 

Jericho:  I  guess  it  was  my 
curiosity;  looking  to  see  if  I 
could  make  the  system  do 
more  than  it  advertised;  see¬ 
ing  what  else  was  out  there; 
just  learning  how  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  systems 
worked. 


Did  you  ever  cause  any 
significant  damage? 

Null:  I  have  not  done  much 
in  the  way  of  illegal  hacking.  I 
don’t  feel  like  I  need  to  go 

barging  into  someone  else’s  stuff  just  to  learn  new  things,  and  I 
don’t  have  that  power-trip  mentality  where  it’s  so  neat  to  break 
into  other  peoples  stuffbecause  then  I’m  more  powerful  than 
they  are.  I  cant  say  that  I’ve  never  done  anything  illegal,  but  I 
also  speed  when  I  get  in  my  car. 

Jericho:  It  never  occurred  to  me,  “Oh  hey,  I  could  mess 
this  system  up”  or,  “I  could  delete  this  hie.” 

But  you  were  going  places  that  you  weren't  supposed  to 
go,  and  you  knew  that  was  illegal. 

Jericho:  At  times  yes,  but  when  I  was  doing  it,  the  com¬ 
puter  crime  laws  were  fairly  vague.  There  was  very  little  pros¬ 
ecution,  very  little  investigation,  not  that  that  excused  it, 
but... what  I  was  doing  wasn’t  with  any  big  criminal  intent. 

CO:  I  only  did  that  when  I  was  under  18  because  I  was  very 
familiar  with  the  ways  the  laws  worked.  I  did  go  to  a  few 
places  that  I  didn’t  really  belong,  but  we  all  agreed  on  a  modi¬ 
fied  Hippocratic  oath.  We  were  operating  under  a  trust  rela¬ 
tionship,  and  we  would  not  betray  that  trust  to  the  point 
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where  damage  was  done.  Our  philosophy  was,  If  you  have 
this  skill,  consider  it  a  gift  and  don’t  abuse  it.  And  most  of  all, 
don’t  abuse  other  people.  There’s  a  difference  between  some' 
body  who  knows  a  martial  art  and  an  outright  bully. 

What  made  you  decide  to  take  a  legitimate  job  in  com¬ 
puter  security? 

Null:  Well,  jobs  started  opening  up.  Nobody  had  any  idea 
what  the  Internet  was  going  to  be  until  the  Web  exploded 
around  ’94  and  ’95.  It  was  then  that  I  realized,  Hey,  I  don’t 
have  to  be  a  librarian  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  can  probably  get 
away  with  doing  this  computer  stuff. 

CO:  The  way  I  got  into  it,  as  a  career,  was  that  the  com- 
puter  industry  grew  up  and  realized  that  security  was  actually 
a  concern. 

What  do  your  parents  think?  Did  they  always  know 
about  your  hacking  habit? 

Jericho:  Hmm...my  parents  had  a  little  suspicion.  They 
never  asked  me  about  it,  and  after  the  fact,  they  looked  back 
and  said,  “Well,  it  was  a  risk  you  took,  it  was  your  decision.” 
They’re  very  happy  with  my  career  now. 

Null:  Oh  yeah,  [my  parents]  think  it’s  great.  When  I  was 
first  trying  to  explain  to  them  what  the  Internet  was,  they 
didn’t  understand,  and  they  were  actually  very  suspicious  of 
the  whole  thing.  They  figured  that  if  I  was  talking  to  someone 
who  lived  in  Singapore,  then  somebody  must  be  paying  the 
long-distance  bills.  It  was  very  difficult  to  explain  to  them  that 
it’s  not  like  that.  There  was  a  long  period  of  adjustment,  but 
in  the  last  several  years  as  I’ve  been  publishing  papers  and 
have  started  to  be  looked  on  as  an  authority,  they’re  very 
impressed.  My  mom  thinks  it’s  cool.  She  tells  all  of  her  PTA 
friends  that  her  kid  is  a  hacker. 

CO:  My  father  told  me,  “You  ought  to  stop  screwing  around 
and  get  serious  because  what  you’re  doing  is  never  going  to 
amount  to  anything.”  He  was  old  school.  Because  he  worked 


for  IBM,  his  philosophy  was  you  do  it  the  company’s  way  and 
don’t  even  think  about  trying  something  outside  the  box. 

Attrition.org  publicizes  hacking  incidents  on  a  part  of  its 
site  known  as  the  "Mirror."  Doesn't  that  just  encourage 
more  hacking? 

CO:  I  think  the  Mirror’s  biggest  contribution  to  the  com¬ 
munity  is  to  show  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  security 
through  obscurity  does  not  work.  There  are  sites  out  there 
that  nobody’s  heard  of  until  they  get  hit.  So  if  you  think 
nobody’s  going  to  spank  your  site  because  you’re  just  a  mom- 
and-pop  operation,  you’ve  got  another  thing  coming.  Ninety 
percent  of  the  sites  on  the  Mirror  are  just  that. 

Null:  None  of  us  are  particularly  impressed  with  people 
who  deface  websites.  Most  of  what  we  do  it  for  is  a  historical 
record,  and  we’ve  got  some  very  high-profile  sites  that  have  got¬ 
ten  hit.  If  these  people  can  get  hit,  anyone  can.  In  my  view,  our 
Mirror  underscores  the  importance  of  having  good  security. 

Who  are  most  hackers  these  days?  Are  they  the  geeky- 
loner  types  hacking  in  their  parents'  basements?  Or  is 
that  just  a  media  cliche? 

Null:  Oh,  that  is  such  a  cliche!  All  you  have  to  do  is  look  at 
any  articles  about  DefCon — the  big  hacker  convention  every 
year  in  Vegas.  That’ll  dispel  that  myth  in  a  heartbeat.  You’ve 
got  5,000  hackers  descending  on  Vegas  for  a  weekend.  These 
are  not  basement-dwelling  types.  These  are  fun  people.  Of 
course  you’re  going  to  have  the  geeky  loners,  but  there  are  also 
plenty  of  very  clean-cut  frat-guy  types  who  are  damn  good  at 
what  they  do. 

CO:  A  hacker  is  someone  who  has  a  real  love  of  the  tech¬ 
nology  and  knows  it  on  a  very  intimate  level.  The  term  first 
got  bandied  about  at  MIT  and  at  Berkley  where  people  under¬ 
stood  the  technology  so  intimately  they  could  literally  navi¬ 
gate  around  it  in  the  dark.  Through  this  knowledge  they 
started  making  modifications,  basically  hack  jobs  in  order  to 
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accomplish  objectives  that  were  really  quite  legitimate.  Back  in 
those  days  the  term  hacker  was  really  quite  a  compliment. 
Now  because  of  popular  use,  people  have  come  to  mistake 
these  script  kiddies  (or  as  some  people  call  them  script  mom 
keys  or  packet  monkeys)  as  being  hackers  when  in  fact  they’re 
not.  That  5  like  saying  that  someone  who  can  start  a  car  is  a 
mechanic.  These  are  just  teenagers  with  a  lot  of  angst  and  a 
computer;  they’re  not  hackers.  They  have  never  authored  any- 
thing  original.  They  may  know  how  to  run  scripts,  but  any- 
body  who  can  type  can  run  a  script. 

Do  they  primarily  work  alone  or  within  groups? 

Jericho:  A  lot  of  what  we  see  is  that  they’re  group- 
oriented.  Most  of  them  are  probably  scared  to  work  alone. 
There’s  been  a  group  called  Hack  Wiser;  G-Force  Pakistan 
continues  to  deface  with  its  political  message;  recently  there 
have  been  pro-Napster  group  hacks. 

Null:  A  lot  of  people  work  together  to  a  degree  and  then 
work  on  their  own  as  well.  For  instance,  Pm  part  of  Attrition, 
but  when  I’m  writing  an  article  or  doing  a  penetration  test  of  a 
network,  I’m  generally  on  my  own.  But  I  can  go  to  the  con¬ 
tacts  I  have  and  ask  for  help  if  I  get  stuck. 


What  motivates  most  hackers?  Is  it  largely  done  for 
sport  with  a  few  bad  apples  thrown  in? 

Null:  I  think  it’s  the  love  of  learning  something  brand  new. 
It’s  the  same  thing  that  motivates  some  guys  to  take  apart 
cars  to  find  out  what  makes  them  tick.  Here’s  a  brand-new 
computer  technology  that  not  very  many  people  understand. 
Great!  Give  it  to  me!  Let  me  look  at  it,  let  me  take  it  apart,  let 
me  see  why  it  does  what  it  does  so  that  I  can  learn  about  it. 
Jericho:  And  then  there  are  a  few  bad  apples  thrown  in.... 

Is  there  a  hacker  code  of  ethics? 

CO:  Yes  there  is:  Do  no  damage.  If  you  have  to  go  in  some¬ 
place  and  you’re  not  authorized  to  do  so,  leave  it  in  better 
shape  than  you  found  it.  In  fact,  there  have  been  systems  at 
NASA  that  were  breached,  where  the  hacker  actually  left  a 
nice  note  to  the  systems  administrator  saying,  “Hi!  Here’s  how 
I  got  in,  here’s  how  I  fixed  it.”  You  don’t  go  looking  to  break 
into  machines,  but  every  now  and  then  there  are  some  you 
just  fall  into. 

What's  the  most  important  thing  businesspeople  should 
understand  about  how  hackers  think? 

Jericho:  It  takes  the  hacker  mentality 
to  test  all  of  the  ways  into  a  network. 

True  hackers  don’t  give  up.  They  explore 
every  possible  way  into  a  network,  not 
just  the  well-known  ones. 

Null:  The  bad  guys  don’t  particularly 
care  what  damage  they  do.  When  you’re 
spray-painting  your  name  on  an  over¬ 
pass,  you  don’t  care  about  the  guy  who’s 
going  to  have  to  scrub  it  off.  For  the 
most  part,  these  guys  are  not  out  to 
attack  your  company  personally;  they 
just  came  across  your  company,  and  it 
wasn  t  secure  enough  and  so  you  got 
taken  down. 


cast  of  characters 

WHO'S  WHO  IN  THE  WORLD  OF  HACKERS 

Hacker:  A  person  who  enjoys  exploring  the  details  of  programmable  systems  and  how  to 
stretch  their  capabilities.  Hackers  also  relish  the  intellectual  challenge  of  creatively  overcom 
ing  or  circumventing  limitations. 

Sneaker:  An  individual  hired  to  break  into  [systems]  to  test  their  security. 

Cracker:  A  malicious  meddler  who  tries  to  discover  sensitive  information  by  breaking  into 
computer  systems.  Cracking  usually  involves  the  dogged  repetition  of  well-known  tricks 
that  exploit  common  weaknesses  in  the  security  of  target  systems. 


Phreaker.  One  who  practices  the  art  and  science  of  cracking  the  phone  network  (for 
example,  to  make  free  long-distance  calls). 

Script  kiddies:  The  lowest  form  of  cracker,  script  kiddies  do  mischief  with  scripts  and 
programs  written  by  others,  often  without  understanding  the  exploit. 

SOURCE:  JARGON  FILE,  VERSION  4.1.0.  REPRINTED  WITH  PERMISSION. 


What  kind  of  hacking  poses  the 
biggest  threat  to  companies? 

CO:  A  lot  of  the  script  kiddies  out 
there  are  immediately  noticed  because 
the  first  thing  they  do  is  deface  the  web¬ 
site— I  don’t  worry  about  those  people. 
The  people  I  worry  about  are  the  ones 
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you  don’t  know  are  there,  the  ones  who  are  just  slightly 
manipulating  the  data  to  suit  their  own  ends.  Those  are  the 
people  to  be  really  concerned  about.  If  your  company  has  data 
out  there  [on  the  Internet]  that  is  strictly  out  there  for  your 
convenience,  that  same  convenience  makes  it  that  much  easier 
for  an  unauthorized  user  to  access  it.  You  need  to  start  seri- 
ously  considering  just  how  much  that  convenience  is  worth 
to  you  because  it  may  cost  you  the  validity  of  your  data.  It 
could  even  cost  your  company’s  reputation. 

What  are  the  biggest  red  flags  or  invitations  for  a  hacker 
to  break  into  a  site?  What  makes  it  really  tempting? 

Null:  One  unsecured  machine.  A  couple  of  years  ago,  eBay 
got  taken  down.  They  had  firewalls,  they  had  really  tight 
security,  but  they  had  one  backup  machine  that  was  outside 
of  their  firewall.  They  had  forgotten  it  was  there.  Somebody 
used  that  machine  to  get  through  their  firewall  because  it  was 
trusted,  and  they  basically  owned  eBay’s  network.  What 
makes  you  a  target  is  having  a  glaringly  weak  link  in  an  other- 
wise  secure  network.  If  your  network  is  very  secure,  you’ve 


obviously  got  something  to  hide,  and  if  you’ve  got  one 
machine  out  there  that’s  wide  open,  somebody’s  going  to  take 
that  out  and  through  that  machine,  they’re  going  to  hit  the 
rest  of  your  network. 

Jericho:  Just  having  a  big  [corporate]  name  can  do  it, 
boasting  that  you’re  secure  or  boasting  that  you  have  security. 
If  there’s  a  vendor  with  some  kind  of  product  like  a  firewall  or 
intrusion-detection  system,  a  lot  of  hackers  want  to  show 
them  up,  just  to  prove  that  there  are  weaknesses. 

What  can  companies  do  to  make  their  systems  as  unap¬ 
pealing  and  unassailable  as  possible? 

Null:  The  most  important  thing  a  company  can  have  is  a 
security  policy.  If  you  have  a  good  security  policy  and  you  fol¬ 
low  it  diligently — you  make  sure  that  all  of  your  machines  are 
up  to  patch,  your  passwords  are  good  passwords,  your  people 
are  following  basic  security  practices  and  they’re  not  hooking 
modems  up  on  their  desktops — then  you’re  fine.  You’re  safe.  It 
doesn’t  take  a  genius  to  have  a  secure  network,  it  just  takes 
diligence.  Aside  from  having  a  really  good  policy  and  sticking 
to  it,  companies  probably  need  a  security  person  on  their  pay¬ 
roll.  I’m  not  just  saying  that  to  make  the  demand  for  my  posi¬ 
tion  increase;  security  is  really  a  constant  thing.  If  you  don’t 
have  someone  who  at  least  knows  security,  then  in  a  month  or 
two,  you  may  be  wide  open  and  not  know  it  because  new 
vulnerabilities  come  out  all  the  time. 

CO:  There’s  an  old  joke:  Two  guys  run  into  a  bear  in  the 
forest  and  the  bear  starts  chasing  them.  One  of  the  guys  stops 
and  tightens  the  laces  on  his  shoes.  The  other  guy  says,  “What 
are  you  doing?  You  can’t  outrun  the  bear!”  The  first  guy  says, 

“I  don’t  have  to  outrun  the  bear,  I  just  have  to  outrun  you!”  By 
the  same  token,  your  company  just  has  to  be  more  secure  than 
the  easy  prey  that’s  sitting  out  there.  To  do  that,  you  have  to 
shut  off  all  unnecessary  services,  start  requiring  encryption 
for  your  log-on  and  authentication,  and  establish  a  granularity 
of  your  network.  People  in  accounting  don’t  need  access  to 
[information  in]  the  engineering  group. 

Do  you  see  any  benefit  to  living  in  a  world  with  hackers? 

CO:  Crackers  do  get  bad-mouthed  and  people  say  they’re 
just  vandals,  but  they  are  actually  showing  that  most  sites 
have  absolutely  no  security.  I’ll  give  you  an  example.  I  wouldn’t 
call  this  a  hack,  more  of  a  prank,  but  we  had  an  [e-mail]  distrib¬ 
ution  list  that  went  to  all  personnel  at  a  NASA  center  and  there 
was  literally  no  authentication  on  it.  Someone  sent  e-mail  to 
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this  list  impersonating  the  director  of  that  NASA 
center.  From  the  message  itself,  people  recognized 
immediately  that  it  was  a  hoax.  But  imagine  if  some¬ 
one  with  malicious  intent  sent  out  a  seemingly  legiti¬ 
mate  letter  with  an  attachment  that  said  please 
download  and  run  this.  The  consequences  would 
have  been  devastating.  And  if  it  weren’t  for  our  little 
local  hacker,  what  would  prevent  foreign  nationals 
from  disrupting  our  corporate  online  presence  in  a 
very  large  way? 


How  easy  is  it  to  break  into  the  typical  Fortune 
500  company  site? 

Null:  The  typical  Fortune  500  company  usually 
has  given  some  thought  to  security,  if  only  because 
its  shareholders  demand  it.  However,  I  have  never 
seen  a  site  that  I  couldn’t  recommend  some 
improvements  on.  Most  companies  in  general  could 
probably  be  gotten  into  within  24  hours  if  some¬ 
body  was  really  dedicated. 

The  Liberty  virus  is  now  moving  into  PDAs,  and 
people  predict  that  cell  phones  will  soon  suc¬ 
cumb  to  similar  viruses.  What  do  you  see  as 
the  greatest  future  risks  to  security? 

Null:  I  think  that  companies  are  going  to  find  out 
that  their  biggest  problems  will  be  things  that 
they’ve  trusted  for  years.  I  don’t  know  if  you’re 
aware  of  this,  but  it  is  possible  to  hack  into  a  net¬ 
work  through  a  printer.  The  printer  has  an  infrared 
port  on  it,  and  your  Palm  Pilot  has  an  infrared  port 
on  it.  If  I’m  walking  through  your  building  with  my  Palm 
Pilot,  my  Palm  Pilot  can  talk  to  your  printer.  Your  printer  is 
connected  to  your  network.  Your  machines  trust  your  printer. 
If  I  can  own  your  printer,  I  can  own  your  network.  As  tech¬ 
nology  grows,  there’s  all  this  talk  about  having  more  and  more 
things  hooked  up  to  the  Internet— like  being  able  to  turn  on 
your  coffee  machine  without  leaving  your  desk.  Well,  what 
happens  if  somebody  owns  your  coffee  machine?  Machines, 
like  your  printers,  that  have  always  been  considered  harmless 
won’t  be  for  long.  I  know  some  people  who  are  brilliant  at 
finding  these  vulnerabilities.  And  that’s  what  they’re 
working  on. 

CO:  The  greatest  future  danger  is  the  greatest  past  and  pre¬ 
sent  danger:  exploitation  of  trust  relationships.  Applications, 


whether  wireless  or  mail  programs,  operate  on  the  trust  that 
everyone  is  going  to  play  nice.  Lo  and  behold,  not  everyone  is 
going  to  play  nice  anymore  because  we  have  these  little  mis¬ 
creants  running  around  doing  evil  things.  So  we  have  to  take 
the  world  as  it  is.  Right  now,  every  trust  relationship  we  have 
defined  as  an  implicit  rule  can  no  longer  apply.  All  of  the 
viruses  rely  on  a  certain  amount  of  trust,  and  it  will  continue 
to  be  the  largest  threat  to  security.  We  can’t  stand  around  and 
say  we’ll  just  make  tougher  laws.  When  we  had  a  rise  in  bur¬ 
glaries  we  didn’t  make  tougher  laws,  we  made  tougher  locks. 
Likewise,  we  have  to  make  tougher  locks  out  in  cyberspace.  PI 

Senior  Writer  Daintry  Duffy  vows  never  to  hook  her  coffee  machine  up  to  the 
Internet.  She  can  be  reached  at  dduffy@darwinmag.com. 
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Cyberinsurance 


SPECIAL  SECURITY  REPORT 


What,  exactly,  is  e-commerce  insurance? 
And  more  important,  are  you  crazy 
not  to  get  it? 


prepare 
for  the 


By  Daintry  Duffy 

Early  on  a  rainy  January  morning  in  1999,  Ted  Visner  awoke 
to  the  persistent  beeping  of  his  pager.  He  leaned  over  and 
through  bleary  eyes  made  out  the  message  that  he  least 
wanted  to  see  scrolling  across  the  screen:  His  company's  net¬ 
work  had  been  hacked. 

Over  the  next  two  weeks,  Visnet,  a  Seattle-based  Internet  ser¬ 
vice  provider,  was  attacked  44  times  by  a  single  hacker  work¬ 
ing  under  the  pseudonym  XIIM  FoRCe.  The  hacker  deleted  files 
on  the  network,  disabled  servers,  shut  down  the  network  with 
a  flood  of  spam  e-mails,  sent  derogatory  messages  about 
Visnet  to  all  of  the  company's  customers  and  defaced 
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Visnet’s  site  with  pornographic  pictures.  Visner,  the  company’s 
CEO,  brought  in  the  FBI.  The  hacker  was  soon  identified  as  an 
i8-year-old  former  customer  whose  services  had  been  cut  off 
after  he’d  broken  into  some  of  Visnet’s  accounting  files.  He  was 
quickly  captured,  but  the  arrest  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  com- 
pany’s  troubles. 

Visner  had  been  led  to  believe  that  the  vandalism  clause  in  his 
basic  business  insurance  policy  would  cover  all  of  the  damage. 
But  when  he  submitted  a  claim  tallying  the  cost  at  $346,000,  the 
insurance  company  balked.  It  instead  chose  to  believe  the  FBI’s 
estimate  of  damages— a  comparatively  paltry  $19,000,  which  Vis- 
ner  says  reflects  only  the  labor  cost  involved  in  bringing  the  net¬ 
work  back  up  after  each  attack.  At  press  time,  Visner  had  yet  to 
receive  any  payment  from  his  insurance  company  As  a  result, 
he  has  been  forced  not  only  to  swallow  all  of  the  costs  himself 
but  also  to  scale  back  his  business. 

As  Visnet  found  out,  doing  business  over  the  Internet  creates 
an  entirely  new  set  of  risks  that  most  basic  business  insurance 
policies  won’t  cover.  In  fact,  specific  exclusions  are  often 
attached  to  such  policies  to  preclude  the  coverage  of  online 
defamation,  such  as  the  e-mails  sent  to  Visnet’s  customers,  or 
the  recent  denial-of-service  attacks  that  brought  down  the  net¬ 
works  of  e-commerce  giants  like  Amazon.com  and  Yahoo.  Why 
are  mainstream  policies  not  covering  these  risks?  The  following 
numbers  present  compelling  reasons: 

$6.7  billion— the  cost  to  businesses  for  the  first  five  days  of 
last  spring’s  “I  Love  You”  virus  as  estimated  by  Computer 
Economics,  a  research  company 

$1 25,000  per  hour — the  cost  to  companies  for  Web  out¬ 
ages  as  estimated  by  Cahners  In-Stat  Group 

$1 42,000 — the  average  cost  of  a  network  security  breach 
in  1999  as  estimated  by  the  FBI  (which  found  that  55  percent 
ofU.S.  companies  experienced  at  least  one  breach  that  year) 
Insurance  companies  aren’t  charities.  Faced  with  such  great 


risks,  they  are  either  going  to  bow  out  or  ask  you  to  pay  dearly 
for  peace  of  mind.  Offering  specialized  cyberpolicies — at  prices 
that  reflect  the  level  of  risk  involved— is  exactly  what  many  com¬ 
panies  in  the  insurance  industry  are  now  doing.  Companies  like 
American  International  Group  (AIG),  Insuretrust.com,  Marsh 
and  The  St.  Paul  Companies  are  selling  policies  that  specifically 
insure  organizations  against  Internet  risks  like  hacker  attacks, 
viruses  and  cyberextortion. 

The  policies  vary  widely  in  terms  of  what  they  cover  and  the 
dollar  amount  of  coverage  they  provide.  AIG,  for  example, 
offers  coverage  ranging  from  $500,000  to  $25  million.  A  $10  mil¬ 
lion  policy  from  that  company  could  cost  the  insured  anywhere 
from  $100,000  to  $300,000  per  year.  “The  premiums  are  pretty 
expensive,”  says  Richard  Dean,  program  manager  for  Internet 
security  services  for  Framingham,  Mass. -based  research  com¬ 
pany  IDC  (a  sister  company  of  Darwin’s  publisher,  CXO  Media). 
“For  companies  to  be  able  to  justify  this  kind  of  policy  [on  top 
of  their  regular  insurance],  they  have  to  be  betting  their  entire 
business  on  the  Web  or  on  an  e-commerce  strategy”  Compa¬ 
nies  that  face  less  exposure  may  want  to  look  for  policies  that 
allow  them  to  pick  and  choose  their  coverage. 

The  underwriters  also  differ  in  the  stringency  of  the  security 
audits  that  they  require  before  offering  coverage.  Some  want  only 
a  snapshot  view  of  the  network’s  security.  Others  come  in  on  a 
monthly  basis  to  ensure  that  new  holes  are  not  opening  up  in  the 
network,  offering  easy  entree  to  would-be  hackers.  (For  more  on 
what  a  security  audit  entails,  see  “Test  Your  Defenses,”  Page  120.) 

To  select  the  right  policy  for  your  company,  you  should  shop 
around  and  read  the  fine  print.  And  caveat  emptor:  Exclusions 
written  into  some  policies  can  deny  coverage  for  some  of  the 
most  expensive  hazards  of  online  business. 

Here’s  a  look  at  eight  of  the  biggest  threats  facing  your  com¬ 
pany  online  and  how  these  risks  can  be  mitigated  through 
insurance. 
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cyberinsurance  checklist 

AN  OVERVIEW  OF  E-COMMERCE  COVERAGE  OFFERED  BY  A  SAMPLING  OF  INSURERS 
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Coverage  amount 

Up  to  $25M 

Up  to  $5M 

Up  to  $25M 

Up  to  $1 00M 

Up  to  $200M 

Up  to  $1 OM 

Security  audit  required 

✓ 

For  some  policies 

For  some  policies 

For  some  policies 

✓ 

For  some  policies 

Provides  coverage  for: 

Internal  violations 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

Hackers  and  viruses 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

Media  liability 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

Privacy  violations 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

Cyberextortion 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

Crisis  management 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

Global  risks 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

internal  criminal  acts 

Disgruntled  employees  have  always  posed  a  problem  to  com- 
panies,  but  they  have  never  been  able  to  cause  quite  as  much 
damage  as  they  now  can  in  the  wired  world.  In  fact,  for  larger 
companies— the  Global  2000— the  likelihood  of  an  internal  sys- 
terns  threat  is  greater  than  60  percent,  according  to  an  Inter¬ 
net  crime  survey  of  600  companies  conducted  in  March  2000 
by  the  FBI  and  the  San  Francisco-based  Computer  Security 
Institute.  Employees  can  steal  customer  credit  card  numbers 
or  e-mail  the  company’s  proprietary  information  and  product 
designs  to  a  competitor  in  the  blink  of  an  eye.  The  FBI  survey 
found  that,  on  average,  41  percent  of  security-related  losses  are 
the  direct  result  of  employees  stealing  information  from  their 
companies.  The  average  cost  per  internal  incident?  A  cool 
$1.8  million. 

Companies  also  face  a  new  breed  of  hostile  work  environ¬ 
ment  claims  when  employees  e-mail  coworkers  inappropriate 
material  (which,  likelier  than  not,  they’ve  found  while  surfing 
the  Web  on  company  computers).  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  The 
New  York  Times  Co.  and  even  the  White  House  have  recently 
fired  or  disciplined  employees  for  distributing  pornographic 


images  via  e-mail.  When  companies  turn  a  blind  eye  toward 
what  their  more  lasciviously  inclined  employees  do  online,  they 
leave  themselves  open  for  claims  and  lawsuits  from  other 
employees  who  don’t  enjoy  receiving  lurid  e-mails. 

When  the  traditional  all-risk  insurance  policies  that  cover 
corporate  crime  were  first  created,  these  kinds  of  Web  expo¬ 
sures  were  simply  never  imagined.  Consequently,  many 
cyberinsurance  policies  offer  additional  coverage  in  this  area. 
However,  companies  should  be  aware  that  determining  whether 
an  employee  is  a  malcontent  or  simply  incompetent  is  a  peren¬ 
nially  sticky  issue.  The  malicious  act  will  be  covered,  the  acci¬ 
dental  one  will  not. 

hacker  attacks 

When  a  hacker  breaks  into  a  company’s  system,  the  damage 
can  be  as  dire  as  the  physical  fallout  from  a  flood  or  hurricane. 
Like  a  natural  disaster,  a  hacker  can  take  down  networks, 
crippling  communications  and  the  business.  What’s  more, 
these  attacks  are  not  as  rare  as  you  might  think.  According 
to  the  FBI/Computer  Security  Institute,  nine  out  of  10  U.S. 
organizations  reported  computer  security  breaches  within  the 
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previous  year.  Of  those,  35  percent 
reported  two  to  five  incidents.  Such 
daunting  statistics  and  the  sheer  voh 
ume  of  publicity  devoted  to  hacker 
attacks  have  made  them  one  of  the 
main  drivers  of  the  cyberinsurance 
market. 

A  hacker  attack  can  result  in  losses  on 
two  levels,  and  companies  should  make 
sure  they’re  covered  for  both.  Obviously 
companies  will  want  to  be  protected 
from  a  direct  attack  on  their  own  sys¬ 
tems.  First-party  losses  could  include 
theft  of  sensitive  corporate  information, 
systems  damage  and  loss  of  revenue 
caused  by  an  interruption  or  the  under¬ 
mining  of  confidence  in  the  business. 

Third-party  losses  can  also  be  signifi¬ 
cant,  given  the  high  degree  of  connectiv¬ 
ity  between  many  companies  and  their 
suppliers,  service  providers  and  cus¬ 
tomers.  Your  company  may  not  have 
sensitive  information  on  its  network, 
but  if  it  has  a  trusted  connection  to 
another  company’s  systems,  it  could  be 
jeopardizing  that  company’s  data  and 
security,  says  Steve  Haase,  CEO  of 
Atlanta-based  Insuretrust.  “As  hackers 
leapfrog  across  the  Internet,  you  [can 
be]  enabling  a  connection  to  someone 
else’s  network,”  he  says.  If  a  third-party 

company  s  data  is  stolen  or  its  network  is  damaged,  the  organi¬ 
zation  that  provided  the  access  can  be  held  liable.  Most  cyber- 
insurance  policies  cover  both  first-party  and  third-party  losses. 


viruses 

Corporate  susceptibility  to  computer  viruses  has  increased  dra¬ 
matically  since  the  introduction  of  the  Internet.  The  e-mail 
borne  Melissa  and  I  Love  You”  viruses  that  spun  network  secu¬ 
rity  administrators  into  a  frenzy  earlier  this  year  are  perfect 
examples  of  the  common  virus;  they  are  virtually  undetectable 
to  the  user  and  can  replicate  rapidly  through  address  books  to 
spread  worldwide  in  a  matter  of  hours. 


are  you  covered? 

SOME  BASIC  BUSINESS  INSURANCE  policies  cover  a  variety  of  IT  exposures,  and  it's 
important  that  executives  understand  what's  covered-and  what's  not.  In  addition  to  con¬ 
ducting  an  audit  to  identify  their  own  coverage  gaps  (see  "Test  Your  Defenses,"  Page  1 20), 
companies  should  make  sure  that  their  consultants,  business  partners  and  service  providers 
also  have  appropriate  coverage. 

Commercial  general  liability  (CGL)  CGL  is  the  most  basic  type  of  commercial 
insurance  covering  liability  claims  of  bodily  injury  or  property  damage  and  may  be  extended 
to  include  contractual,  product  and  other  third-party  liabilities.  Coverage  is  provided  for 
accidents  or  occurrences  on  the  policyholder's  premises  or  at  a  partner's  location.  If  your 
service  provider  has  CGL,  its  employees  are  covered  if,  for  example,  they  physically  damage 
your  server. 

Professional  liability  Professional  liability  insurance  is  also  known  as  errors  and  omis¬ 
sions  insurance  or  malpractice  insurance.  Consultants  and  systems  integrators  purchase  it  to 
protect  against  business  liability  risks  that  are  not  covered  by  the  CGL  policies.  These  might 
include  loss  of  client  data,  software  or  system  failure,  claims  of  nonperformance,  fraud  or 
negligent  oversell.  Make  sure  your  service  providers  and  consultants  have  it. 

Business  personal  property  (BPP)  This  covers  the  insured's  property  both  on  and 
off  its  business  premises.  Property  includes  machinery,  equipment  and  personal  property  for 
which  the  business  is  responsible. 

Electronic  data  processing  (EDP)  Many  people  falsely  assume  that  computers  are 
covered  under  their  BPP  policies.  But  insurance  companies  exclude  computer  systems,  soft¬ 
ware  and  electronic  data  from  their  definition  of  business  property,  leaving  organizations  that 
don  t  buy  extra  coverage  exposed.  EDP  covers  computer  hardware  and  software  against 
physical  loss  and  other  damage  as  well  as  expenses  to  restore  lost  data  or  programs. 


Many  companies  falsely  assume  that  having  common  busi¬ 
ness-interruption  coverage  also  covers  virus-related  losses.  In 
most  cases,  insurance  companies  will  cover  only  interruptions 
caused  by  direct  physical  losses  (you’d  be  covered  for  a  flood 
that  destroys  your  server,  but  not  if  a  virus  eats  all  of  its  data) 
and  have  tacked  exclusions  onto  their  policies  to  prevent  claims 
relating  to  viruses. 

Many  new  e-insurance  packages  will  cover  the  costs  associ¬ 
ated  with  a  virus-related  interruption  in  the  regular  flow  of 
business,  and  some  will  even  foot  the  bill  for  reconstructing  any 
data  that  is  destroyed  by  a  malicious  virus.  A  cautionary  note: 
If  your  company  suffers  a  loss  of  data  because  of  a  human  error, 
you’re  out  of  luck.  The  damage  must  be  intentional  or  you  can’t 
collect  on  this  kind  of  policy. 
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The  average  job  will  last  approximately  two  weeks 
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Some  advice  on  handling  tomorrow’s  workforce:  Start  handling  it  today.  With  a  blended  model  of  applications 
and  services  that  enables  you  to  find,  hire  and  manage  the  right  contract  workers,  right  when  you  need  them. 
With  a  skills  procurement  solution  that  aggregates  all  your  staffing  suppliers  into  a  single,  private  supply  network. 
And  with  performance  data  designed  to  help  you  make  the  most  informed  hiring  decisions.  In  the  most  timely  manner. 


SkillsVillage.com" 


A  new  force  at  work. 
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Once  your  company  goes  online,  it 
undergoes  a  fundamental  change.  “Every 
business  [that  puts  up  a  webpage]  is  now 
a  publisher,”  points  out  Kathryn  Lovaas, 
vice  president  of  technology  underwrit' 
ing  for  The  St.  Paul  Companies  in  St. 

Paul,  Minn.  “And  [those  businesses]  now 
have  the  same  sensitivity  to  copyright 
issues.” 

The  broad  umbrella  of  media  liabilities 
includes  exposures  related  to  the  misuse 
of  trademarks  and  domain  names,  plagia- 
rism,  copyright  infringement,  defamation 
and  libel.  “The  natures  of  the  claims 
themselves  are  not  new,”  says  Steve  Zoffer,  head  of  the  tech' 
nology  practice  at  the  Pittsburgh'based  law  firm  Dickie, 
McCamey  &  Chilcote.  The  difference  is  that  the  Web  reaches  a 
much  broader  audience  than  a  print  publication.  “It  used  to  be 
that  as  a  magazine  if  you  put  a  defamatory  statement  in  a  story 
about  someone,  your  damages  would  be  limited  to  your  circu- 
lation,  he  explains.  With  the  Internet,  the  extent  of  damages 
is  almost  limitless.” 

The  Web  has  also  introduced  some  new  media  liabilities  in 
the  guise  of  meta-tagging,  framing  and  linking.  These  nerdy 
terms  that  were  once  the  sole  province  of  webmasters  should 
be  of  real  concern  to  all  executives  because  they  can  create  some 
expensive  problems.  Meta-tags  are  key  words  that  are  coded 
into  webpages  to  tell  search  engines  what  each  page  is  about. 
Foi  example,  if  a  small  bookstore  were  to  write  “Amazon.com” 
into  its  meta-tags,  any  search  for  information  on  the  online 
bookseller  would  produce  the  bookstore’s  site  as  well.  This 
practice  is  spawning  a  growing  number  of  trademark  dilution 
cases  from  companies  that  claim  that  smaller  competitors  are 
using  meta-tags  to  mooch  off  their  success.  Framing  and  link- 
ing  are  Web  techniques  that  have  opened  new  opportunities  for 
false  advertising.  Framing  (when  one  website  includes  framed 
information  from  another  site  on  a  page)  can  be  subject  to  copy- 
right  and  trademark  infringement  claims  because  it  suggests  a 
relationship  between  the  two  companies  involved  when  one 
may  not  exist.  The  practice  of  providing  a  link  to  another  site 
can  create  problems  as  well  because  visitors  to  a  linked  site  may 
falsely  assume  that  it  is  part  of  the  site  that  sent  them  there. 
Traditional  insurance  policies  don’t  address  many  of  these 


issues.  More  worrisome,  they  often  classify  intellectual  property 
that  is  stored  electronically  as  data  — hardly  an  accurate  reflec- 
tion  of  its  value.  Many  of  the  new  e-commerce  insurance  poli¬ 
cies  provide  an  option  of  coverage  for  electronic  media  liability. 

privacy  violations 

Once,  companies  were  most  interested  in  insuring  their  expen¬ 
sive  computer  hardware.  But  today,  more  and  more  organiza¬ 
tions  are  finding  that  the  information  their  hardware  houses  is 
even  more  valuable  than  the  hardware  itself. 

When  Toysmart.com  went  out  of  business,  it  announced— 
contrary  to  the  privacy  policy  on  its  website— that  it  intended 
to  sell  its  customers’  information  to  a  data  aggregator.  Con¬ 
sumers,  44  state  attorneys  general  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  viewed  this  as  a  clear  violation  of  the  customers’ 
privacy  and  at  press  time  the  FTC  and  Toysmart  were  awaiting 
approval  of  a  proposed  settlement  that  would  set  tight  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  terms  of  any  sale  of  data.  In  the  current  era  of  pri¬ 
vacy  self-regulation,  it  s  clear  that  as  more  people  recognize  the 
tremendous  value  of  their  information,  consumers  and  the 
courts  are  going  to  get  awfully  particular  about  how  that  asset 
is  protected. 

Acquiring  privacy  insurance  could  be  a  smart  way  to  mitigate 
your  risk,  especially  if  you  operate  in  an  industry  that  maintains 
highly  personal  customer  records.  In  the  health-care  field, 
which  is  governed  by  the  Healthcare  Information  Privacy  and 
Portability  Act,  health-care  providers  are  required  to  log  off 
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their  terminals  each  time  they  get  up  from  their 
desks.  If  employees  forget,  they’re  leaving  the  door 
open,  and  the  company  and  its  patients  exposed. 
Should  another  employee  take  advantage  of  that 
open  door  to  divert  personal  information,  the 
patients’  privacy  concerns  could  be  significant.  An 
insurance  policy  could  help  cover  the  damages  if 
patients  sue. 

cyberextortion 


Global  companies  often  take  out  insurance  on 
executives  who  are  sent  abroad  in  case  they  are 
kidnapped  and  held  for  ransom.  These  days,  how- 
ever,  kidnappers  are  more  likely  to  go  after  your 
data  than  your  corporate  honchos. 

Last  January,  a  hacker  broke  through  the  security  system  of 
CD  Universe,  an  online  music  retailer  based  in  Wallingford, 
Conn.,  and  absconded  with  300,000  of  the  company’s  credit 
card  files.  In  a  plucky  move,  the  hacker  then  turned  around  and 
offered  to  return  them  for  $100,000.  The  retailer  refused  to  pay 
the  ransom,  and  the  hacker  made  good  on  his  threat,  posting 
thousands  of  the  numbers,  complete  with  expiration  dates, 
names  and  addresses,  on  the  Internet  for  all  to  see.  No  suits 
against  CD  Universe  have  been  reported  as  a  result,  but  the 
damage  to  the  company’s  reputation  and  financial  fortunes  is 
incalculable.  The  hacker  has  yet  to  be  captured.  Some  cyber' 
insurance  policies  not  only  cover  you  for  a  cyberextortion  inch 
dent,  they  turn  the  tables  on  the  Internet  scofflaws.  AIG’s 
NetAdvantage  Security  will  pay  up  to  $50,000  for  information 
leading  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  a  cybercriminal. 

inadequate  crisis 
management 

The  first  24  hours  after  a  security  breach  can  be  critical  to  ensur¬ 
ing  that  a  setback  doesn’t  turn  into  a  full-blown  disaster.  To  suc¬ 
cessfully  handle  the  situation,  a  company  must  communicate  with 
customers,  suppliers  and  the  media  about  what  has  happened  and 
how  it  is  being  resolved.  Then  executives  have  got  to  manage  the 
crisis  internally  to  get  the  company  back  up  and  running. 

In  recognition  of  the  extent  to  which  these  events  can  dam¬ 
age  a  company’s  reputation  and  depress  its  share  price,  some 


cyberinsurance  policies  immediately  release  funds  to  help  the 
company  handle  the  crisis.  For  example,  Marsh’s  Net  Secure 
policy  will  furnish  immediate  funding  of  up  to  $50,000  so  that 
a  company  dealing  with  a  security  breach  can  manage  the  prob¬ 
lem  from  both  public  relations  and  security  standpoints.  Com¬ 
panies  should  check  their  policies  carefully  though,  because 
often  the  insurer  will  require  the  use  of  a  specific  PR  agency. 
And  dealing  with  a  new  PR  agency  while  trying  to  handle  a  cri¬ 
sis  may  be  more  trouble  than  it’s  worth. 

global  risks 

By  definition,  every  company  on  the  Web  is  now  a  global  oper¬ 
ation.  Most  policies  have  a  territorial  definition  and  do  not  cover 
exposures  that  a  company  might  face  outside  its  country’s  bor¬ 
ders.  If  a  company  is  sued  abroad,  it  will  most  likely  have  to  face 
the  suit  on  its  own. 

Many  of  the  new  e-business  insurance  packages  provide 
global  coverage  for  viruses,  hackers  and  defamation  or  privacy 
violations  so  that  companies  are  protected  no  matter  where  the 
damage  happens. 

While  only  a  cost-benefit  analysis  will  reveal  whether  an  e-com- 
merce  insurance  policy  makes  sense  for  your  company,  interest 
in  obtaining  insurance  coverage  for  the  new  perils  of  the 
e-world  is  growing  as  more  companies  go  online.  “Most  of  the 
products  out  there  have  been  rolled  out  in  the  last  18  months,” 
says  John  Spagnuolo,  director  of  new  media  for  the  Insurance 
Information  Institute  in  New  York  City.  He  estimates  that  there 
are  probably  several  thousand  of  these  policies  that  have  now 
been  issued,  but  they  are  all  very  new.  “Sales  have  been  heavy 
since  the  denial-of-service  attacks  and  the  love-bug  virus,”  he 
says.  “Many  Internet  companies  didn’t  have  a  policy  prior  to 
those  incidents.” 

As  for  Ted  Visner,  he  has  gained  a  new  appreciation  for  the 
perils  that  can  await  a  business  on  the  Internet,  the  necessity  of 
protecting  against  them  and  the  importance  of  having  an  insur¬ 
ance  policy  that  is  tailored  to  provide  prompt  assistance.  “When 
something  happens  on  the  Internet,  it’s  an  immediate  threat,” 
says  Visner. 

It  could  cost  you  your  business.  PI 


Senior  Writer  Daintry  Duffy  does  not  have  hacker  insurance  for  her  home  computer. 
She  can  be  reached  at  dduffy@cio.com. 
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I  let  you  do  more.  See  clearly. 

I  bring  you  18  inches  of  living  color. 
Wide-angle  viewing. 

Room  to  move. 

I’m  your  monitor. 

I’m  here  to  liberate  you. 


The  NEC  MultiSync®  LCD  1800. 

Introducing  the  affordable  NEC 
MultiSync  LCD  1800,  the  newest 
in  our  line  of  18-inch  monitors. 

Offering  the  industry’s  most 
popular  screen  size  and  a  depth 
of  just  4.3  inches  (60%  smaller 
than  CRTs),  it  gives  you  plenty  of 
room  to  maneuver. 

Along  with  sharp  images. 
Mitsubishi’s  new  color  algorithm 
for  precise  color.  XtraView® 
wide-angle  viewing.  And  low 
power  usage  and  heat  emission 
to  keep  things  cool. 


It’s  part  of  the  18-inch  LCD  line 
from  the  #1  brand  of  flat  panel 
monitors.  Each  equipped  with  a 
range  of  high-end  options. 


Only  from  NEC-Mitsubishi 
Electronics  Display,  the  newly- 
combined  force  of  the  two  leaders 
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It  isn  t  easy  to  bare  your  network  to  strangers. 
But  Darwin  underwent  a  nail-biting  security  audit  to 
show  you  what's  involved. 


By  Daintry  Duffy 


At  the  back  door  two  strangers  are  leaning  conspiratorially  over  the 
door  handle.  In  one  man's  hand,  a  mangled  coat  hanger,  the  tip  of 
which  he  gently  slides  into  the  door  lock,  hoping  to  reach  the  latch 
and  pry  it  back.  Every  few  minutes  he  nods  in  the  direction  of  his 
accomplice  who  loudly  jiggles  the  door  handle,  but  to  no  avail.  The 
lock  won't  budge.  But  wait!  On  the  other  side  of  the  door  a  woman 
walking  by  has  clearly  seen  them.  She  stops,  and  the  men  look  up, 
the  condemning  coat  hanger  dangling  in  plain  view.  The  woman 
starts  walking  swiftly  toward  them  as  they  stumble  backward  from 
the  door.  Surely  the  game  is  up.  She  opens  the  door  and  in  a  loud, 
clear  voice  says,  "Can  I  get  that  for  you?" 
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Nobody  ever  said  that  Darwin  was  a  fortress  of  security,  but 
this  was  just  one  of  many  lapses  discovered  when  we  and  our 
publisher,  CXO  Media,  underwent  a  security  audit  by  Atlanta- 
based  Insuretrust.com.  The  cyberinsurance  company  put  us 
through  a  rigorous  audit  to  unearth  all  of  our  e-business-related 
vulnerabilities.  For  two  days  Insuretrust  security  analysts  Scott 
Rush  and  Heath  McGinnis  combed  our  offices  and  our  net¬ 
works  looking  for  the  kinds  of  security  lapses  and  easy  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  cyberterrorists,  disaffected  employees  and  the 
perpetrators  of  corporate  espionage  seize  upon  to  wreak  havoc. 

The  audit  looked  at  three  main  areas.  An  organizational  audit 
reviewed  our  security  policies  and  procedures.  A  technical 
audit  assessed  how  well  our  network  is  designed  to  protect  its 
information  assets.  And  a  physical  audit  delved  into  how  easy 
it  would  be  for  someone  to  gain  physical  access  to  the  com¬ 
pany  s  computer  systems.  We  also  asked  Insuretrust  to  test  the 
security  awareness  of  Darwin's  staff  by  engaging  in  a  bit  of  so- 
called  social  engineering.  A  tad  manipulative  perhaps,  but  in  the 
interest  of  science,  we  gave  Rush  and  McGinnis  permission  to 
call  up  some  of  our  employees  posing  as  IS  professionals— or 
otherwise  legitimately  interested  parties— to  attempt  to  elicit 
valuable  information  like  passwords  and  user  names. 

We  subjected  ourselves  to  this  somewhat  masochistic  process 
to  give  you  a  firsthand  account  of  what  s  involved  in  a  security 
audit.  Such  an  audit  is  usually  required  to  qualify  for  cyberin- 
surance.  But  even  companies  that  aren’t  in  the  market  for  a  pol¬ 
icy  can  benefit  from  implementing  some  of  the  very  obvious  (as 
well  as  the  not-so-obvious)  security  practices  that  most  of  these 
policies  require  and  our  audit  brought  to  light. 

Surprisingly,  many  of  the  changes  that  companies  like 
Insuretrust  recommend  go  well  beyond  the  technical  adminis¬ 
tration  of  security.  And  that  means  senior  business  executives 
can’t  delegate  all  of  the  responsibility  for  security  to  the  CIO. 
After  all,  long-standing  employee  behaviors  and  attitudes  that 
affect  corporate  security  stand  little  chance  of  being  altered 
without  buy-in  and  leadership  from  top  management. 

the  organizational  audit 

The  first  thing  that  companies  like  Insuretrust  look  for  (and  the 
hist  place  that  Darwin  lost  points)  is  whether  a  company  has  a 
formal  security  awareness  or  training  program.  Although  we 
actually  fared  quite  well  overall  in  our  organizational  audit,  we 
came  up  short  in  that  area.  Everyone  in  the  company  (or  every- 


HEIM  INSURETRUST.COM  of  Atlanta  performs  a 

security  audit,  it  generally  doesn't  bother  trying  to 
weasel  important  security  information  out  of  unsuspect¬ 
ing  employees.  Exercises  in  what's  known  as  social 
engineering  simply  aren't  worth  the  effort  because  nine 
times  out  of  10,  they  are  completely  successful.  Humans 
are  always  the  weakest  link  in  the  security  chain,  and 
any  hacker  worth  his  salt  can  get  a  plethora  of  valuable 
information  by  calling  random  names  on  the  company 
phone  list  and  waiting  for  someone  to  bite. 

Hackers  know  that  the  newest  employees  are  likely  to 
be  their  best  sources  of  information.  Newbies  are  least 
likely  to  be  familiar  with  the  company's  security  prac¬ 
tices  or  know  all  of  the  IS  staff.  By  comparing  the  most 
recent  listing  of  Darwin's  editorial  staff  against  one  in  a 
back  issue,  Insuretrust  cybersleuths  Scott  Rush  and 
Heath  McGinnis  were  able  to  quickly  identify  new 
employees  to  target— and  they  succeeded  on  their  first 
try.  McGinnis  called  a  new  editor  and  claimed  to  be 
working  in  the  IS  department  on  a  network  problem.  By 
simply  being  friendly  and  asking  for  assistance,  he  got 
her  to  give  him  her  user  name  and  password. 

The  second  social  engineering  call  also  went  fairly 
well.  Rush  and  McGinnis  worked  with  IS  to  lock  an  edi¬ 
tor  s  account,  then  had  one  of  the  executives  at 
Insuretrust  call  a  new  employee  in  the  IS  department 


one  in  each  department,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion),  should  get  together  periodically  to  discuss  security  issues. 
Many  companies,  including  ours,  try  to  maintain  security 
awareness  through  periodic  e-mails.  But  Rush  calls  that  an  inef¬ 
fective  means  of  communication,  noting  quite  correctly  that 
people  tend  to  blow  those  off.  Insuretrust  likes  to  see  a  secu¬ 
rity-awareness  program  that  includes  two  meetings  a  year,  and 
Rush  recommends  that  such  meetings  be  documented — who 
was  there,  what  was  discussed  and  what  came  out  of  them. 

Also,  each  new  employee  should  receive  security  training  as 
well  as  a  formal  document  that  details  what  is,  and  what  is  not, 
acceptable  use  of  corporate  computer  assets.  For  example,  a  pur¬ 
posely  broad  statement  in  Darwin’s  employee  handbook  notes 
that  computers  may  not  be  used  for  commercial  purposes.  That 
is,  don’t  use  your  laptop  and  work  hours  to  finish  off  your 
Ghristmas  shopping  online  or  to  administer  your  personal 
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pretending  to  be  the  editor. 
He  claimed  he  was  having 
difficulty  dialing  into  the 
network  from  his  home 
office  and  wanted  to 
change  his  password. 

Before  eventually  getting 
suspicious,  the  IS  staffer 

unlocked  the  frozen  account,  giving  our  "hacker"  more 
opportunities  to  crack  its  password.  But  he  didn't  allow 
the  password  change. 

In  their  final  attempt,  Rush  and  McGinnis  sent  the  IS 
department  an  e-mail  that  appeared  to  be  from  one  of 
our  field  sales  managers  requesting  the  creation  of  a  new 
account  for  a  fictional  new  employee.  This  time  the  IS 
staff  wasn't  so  easily  fooled.  Ron  Bettencourt,  our  user 
services  manager,  called  the  sales  manager  to  confirm 
that  the  request  was  legitimate.  But  hey,  two  out  of  three 
ain't  bad  (from  a  hacker's  point  of  view,  that  is). 

Though  social  engineering  is  seldom  carried  out,  it 
does  illustrate  the  importance  of  developing  a  security- 
awareness  program.  It's  impossible  to  make  your 
employees  completely  invulnerable  to  ruses  and  trickery. 
But  with  the  appropriate  training,  you  can  drastically  cut 
down  on  the  number  of  employees  who  will  be  taken  in 
by  such  ploys.  -D.  Duffy 


an  employee  in  debt  may  be  more  tempted  to  embezzle. 

Firing  an  employee  is  never  easy,  but  when  it  happens,  secu¬ 
rity  should  be  an  important  consideration.  Companies  need  a 
documented  process  for  handling  dismissals.  An  employee  who 
has  trusted  access  to  corporate  assets  on  the  network  should  be 
immediately  escorted  from  the  facility.  But  for  the  average 
worker  who  doesn’t  have  the  power  and  access  needed  to  bring 
systems  down,  such  draconian  measures  shouldn’t  be  necessary. 
Rush  recommends,  however,  that  companies  carefully  monitor 
the  computer  accounts  of  employees  who  are  being  asked  to 
leave  the  company  to  ensure  that  they  are  not  attempting  any 
acts  of  sabotage  as  a  parting  gift.  When  letting  employees  go, 
“the  company  as  a  whole  should  take  the  posture  that  the  most 
important  thing  is  not  being  nice,”  says  Rush.  “It’s  making  sure 
that  corporate  assets  are  secure  and  that  the  business  model  can’t 
be  interrupted.” 

Organizational  Security  To-Do  List  for  Darwin: 

Require  all  employees  to  sign  a  document  to  confirm  their 
understanding  of  security  policies 

Develop  a  more  specific  acceptable-use  policy  that  clearly 
lays  out  the  boundaries  for  computer  usage 
yf  Require  that  employees  lock  down  their  systems  (log  off  the 
network  or  institute  a  screen  saver  that  requires  a  password) 
when  not  in  use 

Institute  a  formal  security-awareness  program  to  keep  these 
issues  in  the  forefront  of  employees'  minds 


website.  Because  many  a  disputed  insurance  claim  ends  up  in 
court,  Insuretrust  also  likes  to  see  the  acceptable  use  document 
signed  by  every  employee. 

A  company’s  employees  are  both  its  greatest  resource  and  its 
biggest  security  risk,  so  hiring  and  bring  procedures  have  major 
security  implications.  Rush  and  McGinnis  made  a  point  of 
meeting  with  one  of  our  HR  representatives  to  see  how  we 
handle  those  events  from  a  security  standpoint.  Most  compa¬ 
nies  already  do  a  basic  reference  check,  but  they  suggest  that 
companies  also  get  a  background  check  on  any  employee  who 
will  have  access  to  critical  assets  on  the  network.  This  can 
include  a  basic  felony  check  to  tell  you  if  Joe  Applicant  has 
ever  been  found  guilty  of  a  computer-related  crime.  For  employ¬ 
ees  in  financial  services  and  other  industries  where  sensitive 
financial  information  can  be  accessed,  they  advise  a  credit  check 
to  establish  the  employee’s  financial  stability  on  the  grounds  that 


the  technical  audit 

Going  into  the  technical  audit,  we  had  visions  of  Rush  and 
McGinnis  scarfing  down  pizza  late  at  night  as  they  launched  a 
full-scale  attack  on  our  network.  We  half  expected  them  to  erupt 
in  a  chorus  of  menacing  chortles  as  they  went  about  their  work. 
(“Let’s  just  see  if  you  can  handle  this,  Darwin!")  The  reality  was 
decidedly  more  businesslike.  Rush  and  McGinnis  methodically 
threw  multiple  password-cracking  and  sniffing  tools  (programs 
that  examine  data  in  transit  to  search  for  specific  keywords)  at 
our  network  to  see  what  it  would  withstand  and  where  we 
might  be  vulnerable.  In  this  area,  which  included  both  internal 
and  external  scans  of  our  network,  we  did  quite  well. 

Internally,  Insuretrust  was  looking  to  see  if  our  systems  and 
servers  were  configured  properly.  Rush  and  McGinnis  also 
wanted  to  know  whether  employees  can  access  resources  that 
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Our  first  mistake  was  putting  a 
Computer  Room"  sign  on  the  door. 
This  is  tantamount  to  a  "kick  me"  sign. 


should  be  off-limits  to  them,  like  other  employees’  hies.  “If  we 
can  get  on  your  hard  drive,  then  we  ve  basically  compromised 
your  entire  network,”  warns  Rush. 

The  biggest  internal  security  threat,  and  the  bane  of  every  IS 
manager  s  existence,  is  a  poorly  managed  password  system. 
Employees  often  use  the  same  password  to  log  on  to  their  cor¬ 
porate  network  and  to  gain  access  to  their  e-mail  system.  To 
make  matters  worse,  it  s  not  uncommon  for  employees  to  tape 
up  their  password  somewhere  in  their  office  or  tuck  it  in  a  desk 
drawer.  In  fact,  David  Woodall,  Darwin’s  CIO  and  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  recalls  one  individual  who  kept  his  password  hied  away 
in  his  Rolodex  under  P,  naturally.  The  best  passwords 
(meaning  the  hardest  to  crack)  are  a  combination  of  letters  and 
numbers.  Rush  suggests  that  you  come  up  with  several  pass¬ 
words  that  have  a  central  theme.  For  example  you  could  have: 
Spples,  Oranges  or  guava7.  In  the  spirit  of  full  disclosure,  our 
audit  turned  up  quite  a  few  employees  who  had  easily  guessed 
passwords  set  on  their  systems.  (But  we  can  assure  all  you 
would  be  computer  hackers  that  that  is  no  longer  the  case.) 

Externally,  companies  like  Insuretrust  are  looking  at  firewalls 
(computer  systems  that  sit  between  a  company’s  network  and 
the  Intel  net  to  prevent  outsiders  from  accessing  the  internal  net¬ 
work)  and  routers  (network  devices  that  determine  which  way 
to  send  data  that  s  in  transit)  to  see  how  secure  they  are  from  the 
outside  and  to  unearth  any  holes  that  might  let  a  hacker  sneak 
through.  Every  service  that  a  company  runs  on  its  network  (such 
as  e-mail,  file  sharing  or  webpages)  has  a  corresponding  port  on 
the  main  computers  (known  as  servers)  that  host  them.  Quite 
often,  services  will  be  discontinued  and  open  ports  forgotten,  or 
ports  will  get  enabled  by  default  on  newly  installed  servers. 
These  represent  an  enticing  invitation  to  anyone  who  might  be 
sneaking  around  the  network  looking  for  holes. 

After  both  onsite  and  offsite  technical  audits,  the  Insuretrust 
team  presents  auditees  with  a  list  of  technical  security  flaws  as 
well  as  a  recommended  course  of  action— and  a  timetable— for 
fixing  the  flaws.  In  order  to  qualify  for  insurance  coverage,  an 
audited  company  must  demonstrate  that  it  has  corrected  what¬ 
ever  problems  were  found  within  the  given  time  frame. 


Depending  on  the  severity  of  the  problem,  that  window  can 
range  from  a  matter  of  weeks  to  a  couple  of  months. 

Technical  Audit  To-Do  List  for  D3rwin: 

Get  rid  of  some  minor,  noncritical  services  that  are  running 
on  the  servers 

Ensure  that  all  employees  have  passwords  of  sufficient 
complexity 

sT  Maks  sure  that  users  are  not  employing  the  same  password 
for  the  network  and  their  e-mail  services 

the  physical  audit 

A  company’s  biggest  challenge  in  achieving  physical  security  is 
that  it  must  fight  employees’  natural  inclinations  to  be  helpful, 
trusting  and  to  follow  the  path  of  least  resistance.  Having  a  very 
friendly  workforce  like  ours — can  be  a  great  asset,  but  it  can 
also  be  a  huge  liability.  During  our  audit,  the  woman  who 
observed  Rush  and  McGinnis  jimmying  the  lock  on  the  back 
door  was  actually  one  of  three  helpful  employees  who  inde¬ 
pendently  offered  to  let  them  in;  many  other  employees  clearly 
witnessed  their  efforts  with  the  bent  coat  hanger  and  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  person  reported  this  as  a  possible  security  breach  or  even 
questioned  their  activities. 

A  company’s  physical  security  can  greatly  influence  its  com¬ 
pute*  security.  But  considering  how  much  damage  can  be 
wrought  by  a  single  breach,  companies  need  to  pay  attention  to 
which  individuals  have  direct  access  to  critical  systems  and  how 
much  access  they  are  allowed. 

As  our  CIO  guided  Rush  and  McGinnis  through  the  build- 
ing,  the  first  thing  they  wanted  to  see  was  where  our  computer 
rooms  were  located  and  what  security  precautions  we  had  taken 
to  protect  the  assets  within.  They  were  exceedingly  disap¬ 
pointed  in  us.  Our  first  mistake  was  in  actually  putting  a  sign  on 
the  door  that  says,  Computer  Room.”  According  to  the 
Insuretrust  folks,  this  is  tantamount  to  a  “kick  me”  sign.  Goofy 
as  it  may  sound,  replacing  that  with  a  “Hazardous  Materials”  sign 
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would  be  far  more  effective. 

The  second  problem  they 
found  is  that  the  door  to 
one  of  the  computer  rooms 
can  be  easily  picked  open. 

Also,  a  quick  peek  above 
the  ceiling  tile  revealed  that 
the  walls  surrounding  the 
room  do  not  reach  all  the 
way  to  the  true  ceiling, 
allowing  room  for  a  spry 
miscreant  to  slither  in  from 
the  office  next  door.  For 
computer  rooms  and  near- 
by  areas  that  afford  access 
to  critical  systems,  Insure- 
trust  recommends  at  the 
very  minimum  a  key-code 
entry  system  and  likes 
companies  to  go  a  step  further  and  install  a  biometric  security 
system,  which  requires  a  fingerprint  or  retinal  scan  to  gain  entry. 
On  the  inside,  server  rooms  should  have  the  same  kinds  of  cam¬ 
eras  that  Darwin  headquarters  already  has  installed  to  monitor 
its  main  doors.  Computer  rooms  should  also  have  motion 
detectors  that  quickly  communicate  the  presence  of  an  unau¬ 
thorized  individual  to  security  personnel. 

At  last  count,  we’ve  had  75  new  employees  join  our  company 
in  the  past  year,  so  it  can  be  hard  to  tell  new  staff  members  from 
people  who  are  simply  visiting  the  offices.  Though  we  have  a 
security-card  system  installed,  a  quick  knock  at  the  front  door 
will  usually  get  you  buzzed  right  in  by  our  cheerful  reception¬ 
ist.  F01  this  reason,  Insuretrust  recommends  a  badging  system 
that  easily  differentiates  employees  from  visitors. 

Rush  and  McGinnis  were  able  to  gain  access  to  the  office  area 
(the  door  was  held  open  by  an  obliging  employee)  and  wander 
m  and  out  of  people’s  work  areas  unquestioned  for  the  better 
pait  of  an  hour.  During  this  time,  they  engaged  employees  in 
conversations  that  clearly  identified  that  they  were  visitors  and 
that  they  were  unfamiliar  with  their  surroundings.  Anyone  who 
has  to  ask  where  the  Pepsi  machine  is  has  no  business  trooping 
around  our  offices  unattended.  Yet  when  Rush  and  McGinnis 
posed  that  very  question,  they  were  readily  given  directions  and 
allowed  to  wander  on  unchecked.  When  a  couple  of  employ¬ 
ees  did  stop  them  to  ask  if  they  needed  help,  often  a  simple  "no 
thanks  was  enough  to  satisfy  them.  In  a  few  instances,  Rush 


and  McGinnis  produced  David  Woodall’s  business  card  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  they  were  in  the  office  at  his  behest.  But  since  many 
employees  routinely  keep  a  fat  stack  of  business  cards  on  their 
desks— not  to  mention,  generally  give  them  to  anyone  who 
asks— this  ploy  should  have  been  met  with  more  skepticism 
than  it  was.  To  be  fair,  two  of  our  executives  did  eventually  stop 
Rush  and  McGinnis  and  question  their  presence,  but  this  was 
after  they  had  been  rifling  through  employees’  desks  and  had 
even  hopped  on  to  an  untended  system  to  send  a  few  “spoofed” 
e-mails  in  which  they  pretended  to  be  an  employee. 

Companies  need  to  teach  their  employees  to  view  security 
as  a  responsibility  and  as  a  critical  means  of  protecting  their 
jobs.  If  you  were  to  think  of  the  [building]  as  your  house,  you 
would  buy  insurance  and  make  sure  that  all  the  doors  were 
locked  and  the  windows  shut,  says  Rush.  “Employees  don’t 
think  this  is  their  stuff,  but  it  s  their  livelihood.  If  the  company 
loses  all  of  its  data  to  a  competitor,  it  could  potentially  cause 
job  losses.” 

Physical  Audit  To-Do  List  for  Darwin: 

Institute  a  badging  system  to  differentiate  employees  from 
visitors 

Strengthen  security  at  the  server  rooms  and  take  down  the 
"Computer  Room"  sign 

Train  employees  to  temper  their  friendliness  with  a  healthy 

wariness  of  possible  security  exposures 

Install  pick  plates  on  all  external  and  critical  internal  doors 

to  hamper  break-ins  and  provide  evidence  of  security 

breaches 

Require  that  employees  remove  business  cards  from  their 
desks  and  keep  them  in  a  more  secure  area 

Admittedly,  there  is  something  rather  comforting  about  not 
knowing  all  the  ways  that  your  company  may  fall  prey  to  hack¬ 
ers  and  other  ne  er-do-wells.  After  all,  how  can  you  ever  hope 
to  police  which  employees  are  keeping  business  cards  on  their 
desks  and  how  friendly  your  staff  is  to  strangers?  It’s  true  that 
you  can  never  be  completely  secure.  But  as  security  experts 
often  point  out,  security  isn’t  a  product  you  can  install  and  for¬ 
get  about,  it  s  a  process.  Taking  even  a  few  steps  toward  mak¬ 
ing  your  company  more  secure  can  make  a  world  of  difference 
in  its  future.  HI 


Senior  Writer  Daintry  Duffy  ( dduffy@darwinmag.com )  admits  that  she  once  used  her 
name  as  her  password.  But  now  she  knows  better. 


Here  are  links  to  some  other 
companies  that  provide 
security  audits  for  insurance 
companies. 

Axent 

www.axent.com 

CertCo 

www.  certco.  com 

Counterpane 

www.  counterpane,  com 

Global  Integrity 

www.  globalintegrity.  com 

IBM 

www.  ibm.  com/services/ 
e-business/security 

Internet  Security  Systems 

www.  iss.  net 

RSA  Security 

www.  rsasecurity.  com 
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The  great  e-business  shakeout  is  well  under  way.  For 
those  who  didn’t  make  it,  our  condolences.  At  least 

the  end  was  quick. 

For  those  who  have  made  it,  who  broke  the  code  and 
figured  out  how  to  build  a  truly  viable  e-business,  our 

heartiest  congratulations. 

As  it  turns  out,  many  of  these  successful 
companies-including  the  majority  of  the  Fortune 
e-50-have  built  their  e-businesses  on  an 
exceptionally  strong  foundation. 

The  BEA  WebLogic®  E-Business  PlatformT 

This  award-winning  set  of  innovative  software  and 
services  is  uniquely  designed  to  help  businesses 
rapidly  develop  and  launch  advanced  e-commerce 
initiatives.  It’s  an  end-to-end  solution  that  includes 
rich  personalization  and  complete  B2B  integration. 
In  fact,  it’s  now  the  global  standard  by  which  all 
e-commerce  software  is  measured. 

Which  explains  why  it’s  BEA’s  market-leading  platform 
that  powers  Chase  Manhattan,  FedEx,  Amazon.com, 
United  Airlines,  Wells  Fargo,  E*TRADE  and  over  6,500 
other  successful  e-businesses.  Find  out  how  we  can 
help  yours.  Visit  us  at  www.bea.com. 
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HE  CAN  MAKE  YOU  OR  BREAK  YOU,  DEPENDING  ON  HOW 


YOU  WORK  WITH  HIM.  Business  relationships  are  becoming  increasingly 
complex.  And  if  you  can't  figure  out  how  to  manage  them  today,  you  may  not  he 
around  to  try  again  tomorrow.  Aventail  can  help.  We'll  build  and  manage  a 
Business  Partner  Network  for  your  company  so  that  you  can  share  appropriate 
information  with  your  partners,  depending  on  the  role  they're  playing  at  the 
time.  In  as  little  as  10  weeks,  you'll  he  working  more  effectively  with  every 
partner ;  even  when  they’re  being  three  people  at  once.  To  learn  more,  call 


1-877-AVENTAIE  (283-6S24),  ext.  3804  or  visit  us  at  www.aventail.com 


Aventail 
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Cathy  Hotka,  vice  president  for  IT  for  the 
National  Retail  Federation,  ran  Y2K  :  "We 
did  our  jobs  so  well  that  by  Jan.  1  at  noon 
there  wasn't  much  to  talk  about." 
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Are  you  getting  the  best  return  on  ail  that  money  spent  on  Y2K? 

Not  if  you're  wasting  the  skills  your  people  acquired. 
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Cathy  Hotka  had  front-row  seats  to  the  event  of 
the  millennium.  As  vice  president  for  information 
technology  at  the  National  Retail  Federation  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  Hotka  spent  Dec.  31  and  Jan.  1 
in  the  White  House  Y2K  war  room  amid  an  atmosphere  charged  with 
anticipation.  There  were  giant  screens.  There  were  clocks.  Maps.  Gallons 
of  coffee.  And  a  high  level  of  schizophrenic  anxiety — as  those  who  had 
toiled  on  Y2K  waited  to  witness  their  success,  many  secretly  hoped  for  a 
small-scale  catastrophe.  Nothing  too  big  and  nothing  that  would  harm 
anybody,  of  course.  But  Hotka  and  her  colleagues  did  want  a  little  justi¬ 
fication  for  the  billions  of  dollars  and  thousands  of  hours  poured  into 
Y2K  remediation. 

“We  thought,  ‘Surely  when  we  get  to  Africa  there  will  be  some  prob¬ 
lems,’”  admits  Hotka.  But  Africa  was  fine.  So  when  Hotka  discovered  a 
store  in  New  York  City  that  couldn’t  do  business  because  of  Y2K-related 
^roubles  the  room  erupted.  “All  these  people  came  over  and  high-fived 
|ic,'’  Hotka  says— including  Pentagon  staffers  and  other  Y2K  watchdogs, 
p  By  Jan.  2,  the  world  was  deemed  Y2K-com pliant.  People  returned  to  their 
television  shows  and  family  dinners,  and  survivalists  eyed  the  cans  of  kid¬ 
ney  beans  they  had  stored  in  anticipation  of  the  apocalypse.  Senior  man¬ 
agement  took  a  look  at  the  company  checkbook  and  wondered  where  all 
that  money  had  really  gone.  In  the  end,  Y2K  was  the  bomb  that  never  went 
off,  and  most  of  the  world  promptly  forgot  it  had  ever  happened. 

But  a  certain  group  of  people— some  even  work  for  you— can’t  forget 
Y2K.  Not  because  they  have  an  obsession  with  the  past,  but  because  repair¬ 
ing  billions  of  lines  of  code  worldwide  permanently  altered  their  view  of 
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their  companies.  Few  people  will  ever 
know  your  business  more  intimately  than 
the  people  who  took  it  apart  and  put  it  back 
together  again.  And  as  the  memory  of  Y2K 
lingers  a  year  later,  it’s  up  to  senior  executives 
to  decide  whether  they’re  letting  valuable 
knowledge  grow  stale,  or  if  they’re  letting  it 
grow  legs  and  walk  out  the  door. 

Just  Rewards? 

An  August  2000  survey  of  147  Fortune  500 
organizations  by  consultancy  Rubin  Sys- 
terns  in  Pound  Ridge,  N.Y.,  found  that  many 
Y2K  veterans  thought  their  rewards  were 
unsatisfactory.  Of  those  involved  in  pro- 
gram  management,  57  percent  said  the 
rewards  for  Y2K  service  fell  below  expecta- 
tions,  while  almost  70  percent  of  project 
leaders  were  unhappy  with  their  rewards. 
Meanwhile,  a  mere  2  percent  thought  their 
rewards  were  above  expectations. 

Why  did  this  supposedly  high-profile 
project  yield  such  low-profile  rewards?  Per¬ 
haps  because  the  Y2K  workers  did  their  jobs 
so  well.  Working  on  Y2K  was  much  like 
playing  soccer  goalie:  catch  all  the  balls,  and 


David  Lloyd,  who  directed  a  year  2000  project  for  IATA:  "Check 
to  make  sure  Y2K  employees'  knowledge  and  experience  are  being 
fully  used." 


you’re  just  doing  your  job.  Miss  one  and 
suddenly  you’ve  ruined  it  for  everyone. 

So  when  this  much -heralded  event  came 
in  with  a  whimper,  not  a  bang,  many  of  the 
contributions  Y2K  teams  made  were  forgot¬ 
ten.  “When  problems  did  crop  up,  they  were 
fixed  so  quickly  that  they  never  hit  the  radar 
of  senior  management,  and  out  of  sight  is  out 
of  mind.  “We  all  did  our  jobs  so  well  that  by 
Jan.  1  at  noon  there  wasn’t  much  to  talk 
about,  admits  Hotka.  “Our  importance  went 
from  one  to  906.” 

Hotka  notes  that  though  many  in  the 
retail  industry  thought  the  strategic  nature 
of  Y2K  work  would  translate  into  great 
career  boosts,  big-time  promotions  were  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  The  same 
went  for  other  industries  too.  “Some  have 
done  well,”  acknowledges  Jim  Devlin,  who 
directed  Citicorp’s  Y2K  Enterprise  Project 
Office  in  New  Castle,  Del.  “But  others,  espe¬ 
cially  technology  folks,  have  slipped  back 
into  the  bowels  of  the  technology  world.” 


Howard  Rubin,  CEO  of  Rubin  Systems, 
agrees.  “In  general,  Y2K  folks  have  gotten 
few  rewards  in  the  marketplace.  While  dig¬ 
ging  in  on  Y2K,  many  missed  the  e-business 
boat.  And  because  there  was  no  Y2K  bang, 
industry  execs  gave  them  no  bucks.  It’s  sort 
of  a  paradox  because  they  should  have  got¬ 
ten  lots  of  bucks  for  no  bang.” 

While  the  people  behind  the  Y2K  scenes 
weren’t  doing  anything  as  telegenic  as  putting 
out  forest  fires  in  the  Midwest,  the  work  they 
did  averted  unimaginable  catastrophe  on 
many  levels.  When  senior  managers  ignore 
the  hard  work  and  painstakingly  accumu¬ 
lated  knowledge  that  supports  such  a  level  of 
achievement,  they  risk  squandering  their 
workforce  and  wasting  valuable  knowledge. 

“As  is  often  the  case  with  IT,  much  of  the 
knowledge  and  investment  in  systems  man¬ 
agement  are  being  wasted,  trashed,”  says 
Leon  Kappelman,  who  served  as  cochair  for 
the  Chicago-based  Society  for  Information 
Management  Year  2000  Working  Group. 
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One  year  later,  some  knowledge  is  still 
buried  in  the  guts  of  most  companies,  says 
Peter  de  Jager,  a  Y2K  consultant  in  Bramp' 
ton,  Ontario,  and  much  of  it  is  transferable 
to  other  business  functions.  But  time’s 
a  wasting,  he  warns:  “If  in  several  months 
you  haven’t  documented  the  [Y2K  knowb 
edge],  the  snapshot  is  already  going  out  of 
focus.  There  will  be  no  residual  benefits.” 

Smart  executives  will  act  now  to  make  the 
most  of  their  Y2K  investments.  David  Lloyd, 
who  directed  the  year  2000  project  for  the 
International  Air  Transport  Association 
(IATA),  advises  senior  management  to  look 
at  Y2K  employees  for  two  reasons.  “One  is  to 
see  if  their  knowledge  and  experience  are 
being  fully  used.  And  two  is  to  check  that 
they  are  not  frustrated  by  simply  being  put 
back  into  the  jobs  from  which  they  came.”  If 
they  are,  that’s  bad  news.  Take  a  look  at  the 
following  list  of  skills  that  Y2K  employees 
have  at  their  fingertips  and  figure  out  where 
they  can  best  be  utilized.  You  might  get  a 
bang  for  your  Y2K  bucks  after  all. 

A  Holistic  Company  View 

Y2K  projects  required  IS  departments  to 
analyze  the  interactions  of  their  systems  in 
excruciating  detail  and  then  dig  deep  inside 
to  fix  them.  The  result?  A  bird’s-eye  view  of 
corporate  systems  and  processes.  “For  the 
first  time  there  is  systemic  knowledge  of  the 
company,”  says  de  Jager.  As  IT  becomes 
more  intertwined  with  business  functions, 
the  kind  of  knowledge  Y2K  workers  gained 
will  prove  invaluable.  “An  enterprise  that 
manages  its  [Y2K]  knowledge  realizes  what 
it  has,”  agrees  Kappelman.  For  example, 
implementing  an  enterprise  resource  plan¬ 
ning  system  means  integrating  various 
departmental  systems  under  one,  mono¬ 
lithic  structure.  The  Y2K  team  already 
knows  how  these  systems  work  together; 
by  drawing  on  that  knowledge,  a  company 
will  gain  a  head  start.  And  Y2K  experience 


What  has  Y2K  Done  for  Me  Lately? 

ACTUALLY,  A  LOT-FOR  SOME  PEOPLE.  HERE'S  THE  SKINNY  ON 
SOME  THAT  GOT  THE  ATTENTION  THEY  DESERVED. 


ROGER  BUCK 
Organization:  DaimlerChrysler 
Industry:  Automotive 
Former  title:  Y2K  project  manager 
Present  title:  Senior  manager  of  global 
planning  systems 

"I  had  several  opportunities,  and  I 
could  choose.  I  sat  with  the  CIO  on 
Jan.  3  and  he  said,  'We  need  to  figure 
out  what  we're  going  to  do  with  you.'" 
Buck,  who  headed  Y2K  for  Daimler¬ 
Chrysler,  notes  that  his  company  is  now 
looking  at  software  licenses  more  care¬ 
fully— something  that  was  pushed 
under  the  proverbial  carpet  before  the 
Y2K  project.  And  when  the  Y2K  team 
determined  that  the  company  wasn't 
testing  new  software  within  the  com¬ 
pany's  whole  infrastructure,  it  created 
a  lab  to  do  so.  That  lab  is  still  in  high 
demand,  one  year  later,  helping  the 
automaker  determine  how  new  system 
additions  will  affect  its  platforms." 

JIM  DEVLIN 
Organization:  Citigroup 
Industry:  Financial  services 
Former  title:  Director  of  Citicorp's  Y2K 
Enterprise  Project  Office  and  Y2K 
spokesperson  for  Citigroup 
Present  title:  Vice  president  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  compliance  activities  for  the  Citi¬ 
group  global  technology  infrastructure 
group 

"We  basically  took  the  core  teams 
and  the  last  thing  we  did  was  ask, 

'What  did  we  learn  and  how  can  we 
apply  it?'"  The  key  lesson  that  emerged 
was  the  importance  of  developing  a 
sound  methodology  for  any  large-scale 


projects  going  forward.  So  vital  was  the 
new  way  of  thinking  that  came  out  of 
Y2K,  in  fact,  that  Citicorp,  like  other  com¬ 
panies,  now  uses  the  event  as  a  verb: 
"Why  don't  we  Y2K  it"  has  become  slang 
for  "Why  don't  we  make  sure  we  use  a 
sound  process  for  this  project." 

TOM  KEMPEN 
Organization:  Schneider  National 
Industry:  Transportation 
Former  title:  Y2K  project  manager 
Present  title:  Senior  member  of  techni¬ 
cal  services  in  the  knowledge  services 
department 

"What  I'm  using  is  project  manage¬ 
ment.  I'm  also  taking  advantage  of  the 
relationships  I  established. 

"I  spoke  to  all  departments  in  the 
organization  and  indicated  the  various 
areas  we  had  targeted  and  the  work  we 
had  done,"  he  says.  As  he  continues  to 
manage  non-Y2K-related  projects,  those 
relationships  will  serve  him  well. 

DAVID  LLOYD 
Organization:  International  Air  Trans¬ 
port  Association  (IATA) 

Industry:  Aviation 

Former  title:  Project  director  within  the 
IATA  Y2K  project 

Present  title:  Project  director  of  lATA's 
Aviation  Business  Continuity  Program 

Lloyd  and  his  colleagues  in  the  avia¬ 
tion  industry  joked  that  Y2K  was  sure  to 
be  a  no-win  situation  for  them.  "If  things 
went  horribly  wrong  then  we  would  be 
blamed;  and  if  nothing  happened  then 
we  would  be  criticized  for  over-hyping 
the  problem  in  the  first  place." 
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Irene  Dec  managed  Y2K  for  The  Prudential 
Insurance  Co.  of  America:  "To  a  large 
degree,  Y2K  allowed  me  to  develop  my 
skills  at  managing  a  large  project." 
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is  useful  outside  company  walls  too.  John 
Koskinen,  who  chaired  the  president’s 
council  on  Y2K  conversion  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  points  out  that  Y2K  allowed  compa¬ 
nies  to  see  how  their  systems  ht  with  those 
of  their  external  suppliers— vital  knowledge 
in  these  days  of  extranets  and  B2B  ex¬ 
changes.  “In  many  ways,  mapping  the  data- 
exchange  points  was  at  least  as  important  as 
knowing  what  was  used  internally,”  he  says. 

Project  Management 

As  businesses  lean  more  heavily  on  team- 
based  work,  project  management  skills  are 
worth  their  weight  in  gold.  And  Y2K,  most 
would  agree,  was  the  project  to  end  all 
projects.  Y2K  managers  had  to  learn  how  to 
communicate  to  a  variety  of  departments— 
the  head  of  sales,  the  head  of  HR,  the  head 
of  finance— and  learn  how  each  department 
uses  its  system  and  where  the  Y2K  danger 
lay.  They  had  to  explain  technical  terms  to 
those  easily  bewildered  and  track  a  multi¬ 
year,  complex  project  that  reached  across 
every  part  of  the  organization.  “To  a  large 
degree,  Y2K  allowed  me  to  develop  my  skills 
at  managing  a  large  project,”  says  Irene  Dec, 
who  managed  the  Y2K  Program  Office  at 
The  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  America. 

After  shepherding  insurance  giant  Pru¬ 
dential  through  the  remediation  of  some  140 
million  lines  of  code,  Dec  was  promoted  to 
a  vice  president’s  position  in  the  company’s 
international  investments  division.  She 
credits  Y2K  with  teaching  her  to  move 
quickly  and  create  strategies  on  the  run,  all 
the  while  keeping  the  big  picture  in  mind. 

Informed  Executive  Decision  Making 

There’s  good  reason  to  think  that  one  of  the 
Y2K  lessons  learned  across  corporate  America 
is  the  importance  of  senior  management  in 
technology  decisions.  Y2K  was  one  of  the  first 
technological  issues  to  percolate  up  to  the 
boardroom  level  and  land  in  mainstream 


magazines.  Executive  involvement  with  Y2K 
was  a  good  start,  but  there’s  always  room  to 
learn  more.  “The  real  lesson  is  that  every¬ 
body,  especially  the  decision  makers,  needs  to 
know  enough  about  technology  to  know 
when  they’re  being  sold  a  bill  of  goods,”  says 
de  Jager.  That  lesson  will  go  far  as  companies 
continue  to  develop  and  deploy  their  e-com- 
merce  strategies.  After  all,  many  technology 
vendors  are  selling  to  business  executives,  not 
technology  executives;  and  the  more  senior 
businesspeople  learn  about  their  own  respon¬ 
sibilities,  the  better  prepared  they’ll  be  to  take 
their  companies  into  the  e-commerce  age. 

Cleaner  Systems 

Chances  are  the  next  thing  on  your  com¬ 
pany’s  to-do  list  is  to  integrate  e-commerce 
tightly  into  its  business  operation.  You  can’t 
do  that  if  the  people  in  charge  of  your  sys¬ 
tems  don’t  know  exactly  what  lives  in  your 
system  architecture  and  if  it’s  in  tip-top 
shape.  Y2K  made  IS  departments  look  at  the 
minutiae  of  each  system  and  give  everything 
the  spit-and-polish  treatment,  dumping 
extraneous  systems.  Koskinen  points  out 
that  the  government  has  redeployed  many  of 
its  Y2K  workers  to  do  systems  inventory  in 
the  new  millennium.  If  your  Y2K  team  did 
its  work  right,  conducting  careful  systems 
inventory  should  become  a  regular  habit. 
Take  advantage  of  that  habit  to  eliminate 
money-squandering  systems  and  software. 

Risk  Management 

When  it  comes  to  disaster  planning,  Y2K 
teams  wrote  the  book  and  it’s  still  relevant 
one  year  later.  For  example,  IATA’s  Lloyd 
worked  in  an  area  where  failure  was  not 
an  option — ensuring  that  all  the  airports, 
airlines,  air-traffic  control  and  service 
providers  worked  together  toward  compli¬ 
ance.  From  that  emerged  a  valuable  lesson: 
“A  recognition  of  the  extent  to  which  we 
are  dependent  on  automated  systems,”  he 


says.  That  gave  the  aviation  industry  the 
ability  to  prepare  for  future  disasters  by 
understanding  where  its  dependencies  lay 
and  what  they  could  do  to  counteract  them. 

Take  the  story  of  Northwest  Airlines, 
which  in  March  2000  had  to  deal  with  a 
systemwide  problem  caused  when  some¬ 
one  doing  work  for  another  company  acci¬ 
dentally  cut  a  Northwest  fiber-optic  cable 
in  the  Minneapolis  area.  “This  would  have 
been  catastrophic  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
fact  that  Northwest  was  able  to  activate  its 
Y2K  contingency  plan,  which  dealt  with 
this  exact  problem— major  loss  of  data- 
comms,”  says  Lloyd.  So  while  the  problem 
itself  emerged  from  an  unlikely  source,  the 
solution  lay  within  the  Y2K  folders. 

George  Surdu,  who  managed  Y2K  at  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  emphasizes  the  necessity  for 
senior  management  to  pay  attention  to  Y2K 
lessons:  “If  they  don’t  [take  advantage  of  that 
knowledge]  then  they’re  foolish.” 

The  message  here:  If  you  haven’t  already 
rewarded  and  recognized  the  people  who 
saved  your  company,  do  it  soon.  And  do  it 
with  some  delicacy.  Sure,  it  might  look  a  little 
strange  to  say,  “Hey,  thanks  for  all  that  work 
you  did  a  couple  of  years  ago.”  But  it  will  look 
stranger  if  you  never  say  anything  at  all. 

Then,  analyze  the  skills  and  knowledge 
your  Y2K  staffers  acquired.  Where  can 
these  skills  now  help  your  company  best? 
Find  the  people  who  did  the  work.  See 
what  they  know.  Ask  if  they  feel  they’re 
using  their  knowledge.  If  they  don’t,  make 
sure  that  changes.  “Someone  who  really 
worked  on  Y2K  learned  how  all  the  differ¬ 
ent  pieces  fit  together,”  says  Kappelman. 
“Someone  who  has  had  the  experience  of 
seeing  the  big  picture  thinks  a  different  way 
forever.  They  are  forever  more  aware.’  ■  m 


One  year  later,  are  you  making  your  Y2K  knowledge  work 
for  you?  Tell  Senior  Writer  Meg  Mitchell  a\mmitche/l@ 
darwinmag.com. 
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Why  do  some  hot  technology  acts  end 

up  suffering  performance  anxiety? 

BY  FRED  HAPGOOD 

Sometimes  technologies  leap  to  our  attention  with  all  the  energy  and  brassy  clamor  of  a  pack  of 
red-jumpsuited  jugglers.  They  race  out  into  the  ring  and  cavort  around,  waving  fistfuls  of  spangled, 
cagily  weighted  clubs  and  knives.  The  audience  sits  at  the  edge  of  its  seats,  full  of  excitement  and 
expectation.  The  jugglers  deploy.  There's  a  moment  of  salutary  silence  in  which  the  audience  savors 
the  promise  of  impending  amazement.  And  then,  the  unthinkable  happens....  The  jugglers,  it  turns 
out,  stink.  Well,  they  don't  quite  stink.  But  they  sure  do  drop  a  high  percentage  of  clubs  and  knives. 
They're  not  even  close  to  being  as  good  as  their  entrance  implied.  So  the  audience  deflates,  grows 
restless,  boos,  hisses,  whatever,  and  then  begins  looking  to  the  other  two  rings. 

That,  basically,  was  artificial  intelligence.  And  quite  a  few  other  ballyhooed  technologies  one 
could  name.  So  how  does  this  happen?  Why  do  some  technologies  that  look  so  good,  so  promis¬ 
ing,  so  right  for  their  moment  in  history  ultimately  bomb  when  forced  to  perform?  Darwin  asked 
technology  writer  Fred  Hapgood  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  a  handful  of  these  big  disappointments. 
Some  still  languish  in  the  doldrums,  while  others  appear  poised  forfresh  rounds  of  hype  and  glory. 
(We're  dying  to  know....  Will  you  be  ordering  a  shiny  new  Moller  Skycar?)  -The  Editors 
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ertain  new  technologies  evoke 
scenarios  rich  with  visions  of 
the  future.  In  our  recent  history 
a  handful  of  technologies  have  inspired 
deeper-than-usual  layers  of  awe  and 
expectation:  robotics,  the  aircar,  machine 
learning,  videotelephony  and  speech 
recognition.  All  five  seemed  inevitable 
and  irresistible,  at  least  for  a  time. 

Yet,  for  some  reason,  none  of  these 
ideas  have  as  yet  been  offered  up  in  any- 
thing  like  their  anticipated  form.  Sure, 
some  spot  welding  is  done  by  robots; 
computers  can  be  programmed,  which  is 
machine  learning  of  a  sort;  a  handful  of 
us  own  helicopters,  which  are  a  variety 
of  aircar;  some  businesses  have  installed 
videoconferencing  systems,  though  most 
go  unused;  and  some  brokers  deliver 
stock  quotes  to  their  clients  via  speech 
recognition. 

In  fact,  the  technologies  that  have  had 
the  biggest  effect— that  did  change  the 
world  in  ways  that  were  deep  and 
enduring  (microcomputers,  networks, 


the  Web  browser) — were  foreseen  by  no 
one.  Total  this  out:  Technologies  that  we 
thought  were  going  to  happen  didn’t, 
and  others  we  didn’t  even  think  of  did. 
Is  fate  just  playing  with  our  heads  or  is 
there  some  logic  here? 

As  it  turns  out,  every  new  technology 
has  to  contend  with  the  variables  of 
human  nature  and  behavior.  One  way  or 
another,  all  five  of  the  technologies  that 
follow  have  stumbled  over  these  most 
unpredictable  of  forces. 

ROBOTICS 

When  Joe  Engelberger  (chairman  of 
HelpMate  Robotics,  based  in  Dunbury, 
Conn.)  started  selling  robots  in  the  ig6os, 
he  was  dealing  out  of  the  cockpit  of  the 
technology  culture.  Everybody  knew 
that  robots  were  coming.  With  them 
would  come  deep,  enduring  changes. 
One  wing  of  the  techno-prophet  militia 
thought  that  the  high  productivity  of  the 
robot  society  would  make  us  a  nation  of 
aristocrats;  the  other  side  thought  we 


pickers  still  fill  orders  by  hand. 

The  problem  Engelberger  ran  into 
when  he  started  selling  real  product 
to  real  companies  was  not  that  his 
machines  could  not  perform,  but  that 
humans  could  do  everything  his 
machines  could,  and  were  easy  to 
replace,  readily  reprogrammable,  self- 
maintaining  and  a  known  commodity 
managementwise.  Usually,  humans  were 
cheaper  as  well;  but  even  when  they 
were  not,  they  were  tough  to  compete 
against. 

In  other  words,  the  displacement  sce¬ 
nario  had  it  totally  backward:  It  was 
humans  who  disemployed  robots,  and 
with  devastating  consequences  to  the 
robotics  industry.  Technologies  grow  by 
finding  their  core  niche — the  so-called 
killer  app  that  provides  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  of  entrepreneurs,  engineers  and 
marketers  with  focus,  training,  standards 
and  the  industry’s  basic  cost-benefit 
structures.  Competition  from  humans 
prevented  robots  from  ever  finding  their 


Technologies  that  we  thought  were  going  to  happen 
didn't,  and  others  we  didn't  even  think  of  did. 


would  find  ourselves  displaced,  drown¬ 
ing  in  a  sewer  of  uselessness  and  angst. 
But  optimists  and  pessimists  alike 
agreed:  You  couldn’t  fight  progress. 

Almost  40  years  later,  however,  it 
appears  there  was  no  progress  to  fight. 
Robots  ended  up  making  almost  no 
impression  on  society.  Commercial 
management  companies  still  use  humans 
to  clean  windows  (even  though  window 
washers  perish  every  year  from  falls), 
polish  floors,  mow  grass  and  paint 
walls— though  these  all  seem  like  natural 
applications  for  robots.  Humans  still 
labor  (and  die)  in  mines,  and  warehouse 


incubation  zone,  which  meant  they 
never  quite  got  out  of  the  box.  The  very 
feature  that  initially  made  robots  look  so 
exciting  and  seem  so  important— that 
they  were  made  in  our  image — turned 
out  to  be  fatal  to  the  technology  as  a 
product  category. 

The  only  contexts  in  which  robots  are 
encountered  today  are  those  where  the 
cost  of  inserting  a  human  would  be 
unacceptable:  bomb-disposal  robots, 
deep-sea  robots,  robots  for  inspecting 
nuclear  reactors  and  offshore  oil  rigs,  and 
robots  used  in  space  exploration  (as  with 
Sojourner,  the  cute  little  Mars  rover  and 
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those  other  NASA  robot  probes  that  fared 
less  well  on  Mars).  So  far,  none  of  these 
specialized  markets  have  launched  the 
industry,  though  that  might  change.  Some 
think  the  toy  industry  will  end  up  being 
the  launch  pad — that  the  draconian  price 
disciplines  imposed  by  that  market  will 
protect  robots  from  human  competition 
and  enable  them  to  become  useful  even  in 
the  adult  world.  Engelberger  himself,  still 
in  the  industry,  is  working  on  developing 


tipping  point  of  taking  over  is  reached. 

In  truth,  there  is  already  quite  a 
library  of  techniques  that  allow  ma¬ 
chines  to  learn  “from  experience.”  One 
of  these  is  known  as  neural  networks, 
software  programs  that  measure  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  an  attempt  and  a  target, 
adjust  accordingly,  try  again,  measure 
the  second  distance,  adjust  again,  until 
eventually  its  decisions  start  landing 
repeatedly  in  the  targeted  zone.  Another 


Is  the  aircar  merely  about  convenience?  Or  does  it  tap 

into  the  dream  of  being  liberated  from  the  fear  of  flying? 


assisted-living  robots— machines  that  he 
says  will  help  people  get  in  and  out  of  bed 
and  do  their  cooking  and  cleaning. 

We’ll  see.  In  the  meantime,  visit 
www.gastrobots.com,  a  website  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  South  Florida  dedicated  to  gas- 
trobotics,  an  emerging  branch  of  robotics 
aimed  at  creating  machines  that  can 
ingest  and  “metabolize”  as  food  the  fuel 
on  which  they  operate.  For  example,  a 
robot  that  mows  your  lawn  might  run 
on  grass.  As  compared  to  humans  run¬ 
ning  on  pizza  and  beer,  the  economics 
are  both  favorable  and  ecologically  neat. 

MACHINE  LEARNING 

A  robotics-related  technological  fantasy 
(this  one  with  at  least  a  fraction  of 
achieved  reality)  is  of  machines  with  the 
ability  to  become  smarter  and  smarter 
until  they  are  intelligent.  In  this  story,  the 
key  property  of  these  machines  is  their 
ability  to  learn  directly,  from  experience 
and  observation,  as  opposed  to  having 
new  material  programmed  into  them  by 
humans;  machines  that,  in  a  sense,  can 
program  themselves.  As  time  goes  on, 
they  learn  more  and  more,  until  the  fatal 


form  of  machine  learning  is  genetic  pro¬ 
gramming  (or  genetic  algorithms),  in 
which  several  simulations  of  a  solution, 
each  slightly  different,  compete  with 
each  other.  The  attributes  of  the  winning 
solutions  become  the  genetic  code  for  the 
next  generation  of  competitors.  Over 
time,  better  and  better  solutions  evolve. 
One  illustration  of  genetic  programming 
is  Brandeis  University’s  Golem  Project, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  build  a  class  of 
self-improving  robots  that  will  do  work, 
assess  their  performance,  and  design  and 
manufacture  improved  versions  of  them¬ 
selves,  all  autonomously.  (Check  out 
www.demo.cs.brandeis.edu/golem.) 

Then  there  is  the  class  of  software 
programs  known  as  induction  engines— 
problem-solving  tools  that  analyze  the 
various  factors  (called  inputs)  that  result 
in  a  given  outcome,  then  identify  the  fac¬ 
tors  likeliest  to  produce  the  very  best 
outcome.  In  essence,  they  work  back¬ 
ward  from  high-quality  outcomes  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  predictive  model  of  which 
ingredients  make  the  best  outcomes 
repeatable. 

Several  years  ago,  an  induction  engine 


expert  named  Usama  Fayyad  happened 
across  a  long-standing  problem  in 
astronomy:  how  to  tell  whether  a  given 
object  in  the  sky  is  a  star  or  a  galaxy.  If  a 
way  could  be  found  to  sort  this  data  cor¬ 
rectly,  the  cost  of  identifying  galaxies 
would  plummet  (cheaper  instruments 
could  be  used),  and  the  night  sky  would 
become  that  much  clearer.  Using  an 
induction  engine,  Fayyad  discovered 
subtle  interdependencies  among  nearly 
40  astronomic  variables  that  allowed  for 
reliably  accurate  star- vs. -galaxy  classifi¬ 
cation.  The  induction  engine  was  thus 
able  to  find  predictive  rules  that  for  years 
had  eluded  some  of  the  smarter  people 
in  astronomy. 

So  the  machine-learning  fantasy  has 
come  true  to  the  extent  that  computers 
learn  from  experience  and  reprogram 
themselves.  But  it  remains  elusive  to  the 
extent  that  the  kind  of  learning  first  envi¬ 
sioned  was  general  and  multidimen¬ 
sional-meaning  that  a  machine  that 
could  learn  about  one  subject  could  also 
learn  about  many  others.  Machine  learn¬ 
ing  is  tightly  constrained  by  subject.  But, 
so  is  human  learning.  Few  of  us  can  mas- 
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ter  equally  well  a  range  of  subject  do- 
mains— from  Chinese  to  math  to  social 
skills.  Perhaps  the  fantasy  of  a  machine 
that  can  learn  all  things  well  reflects  our 
impatience  with  our  own  limitations. 

THE  AIRCAR 

Like  robotics,  the  aircar  has  been  part  of 
the  conventional  vision  of  the  future, 
appearing  in  dozens  of  sci-fi  movies,  from 
Star  Wars  to  The  Fifth  Element ,  and  always 
used  as  casually  as  we  use  cars  today.  So 
far  this  radiant  promise  has  turned  out  to 
be  a  mirage.  But  startups  have  responded 
to  the  allure  of  aircars  for  decades,  with 
perhaps  the  first  version  being  the  Hiller 
Flying  Platform,  which  lifted  off  the 
ground  in  1955  (followed  by  the  Hiller 
Rotorcycle,  in  1957).  Neither  of  the  two 
target  markets— the  military  and  the 
rich — have  shown  any  serious  interest, 
denying  aircars  the  development  market 
that  would  have  refined  the  technology 
into  a  version  for  mass  consumers. 

Videoconferencing  has 

When 

We  can  get  a  sense  of  the  fundamental 
problem  by  looking  at  helicopters,  which 
are  about  halfway  to  aircars.  Why  are 
there  fewer  than  25,000  helicopters  in  the 
world,  especially  given  the  poor  condi¬ 
tion  of  most  surface  road  networks  on 
the  planet?  The  technology  is  expensive, 
yes,  but  not  out  of  reach  for  people  who 
can  spend  several  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  on  a  boat.  Getting  a  private  helicopter 
pilot  license  costs  about  $10,000;  again, 
not  that  much  for  the  Mercedes-Benz  set. 

Many  in  the  industry  think  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  fear:  Helicopters  push  a  user’s 
sense  of  instability,  fragility  and  vulner¬ 
ability  one  step  too  far.  Ordinary  light 


planes  are  scary  enough,  but  at  least  they 
have  wings;  you  can  see  what’s  holding 
them  up.  Helicopters  are  stones  hanging 
in  the  air  just  waiting  to  fall.  They  need 
to  be  kept  stable  along  six  axes  of  motion 
at  once  while  threading  through  very 
complicated  3-D  landscapes  such  as  sky- 
scraper-studded  metropolitan  vistas.  Not 
only  are  helicopters  unforgiving,  they 
look  unforgiving,  and  their  preferred 
uses— landing  and  taking  off  in  tight 
spots— are  not  reassuring.  Anxieties  like 
these  suggest  that  the  George  Jetson  fan¬ 
tasy  is  not  so  much  about  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  beating  the  traffic  as  it  is 
something  subtler:  the  dream  of  feeling 
liberated  from  the  fear  of  flying,  a  fear 
that  presents  itself  forcefully  when  the 
cartoon  machine  becomes  a  real  one. 

The  latest  cycle  of  aircar  development 
will  test  this  theory  explicitly.  The  Moller 
Skycar  (built  by  Moller  International  of 
Davis,  Calif.,  and  just  now  entering  an 
FAA  test  phase)  boasts  redundant,  inde¬ 


will  be  able  to  close  their  eyes  and  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  someplace  else. 

VIDEOCONFERENCING 

Videotelephony  is  one  of  our  most  per¬ 
sistent  images  of  the  future,  dating  back 
to  the  1920s  at  least.  Like  robotics  and  the 
aircar,  the  concept  could  not  seem  sim¬ 
pler:  adding  sight  to  sound,  enhancing 
the  telephone  with  images.  But  for  years 
would-be  vendors  have  been  walled  off 
from  their  market  by  a  genuine  techno¬ 
logical  limitation:  the  lack  of  necessary 
bandwidth.  In  the  1980s,  larger  pipes 
arrived — though  they  were  hardly  cheap. 
Since  the  costs  seemed  to  rule  out  the 
consumer  market,  vendors  focused  on 
the  scourge  of  business  meetings  requir¬ 
ing  travel.  This  made  sense:  Business 
travel  is  not  only  expensive  but  hated  by 
almost  everyone  forced  to  do  it.  If  video- 
conferencing  could  replace  a  hefty  per¬ 
centage  of  travel,  it  would  find  a  ready 
and  grateful  market. 


had  little  effect  on  travel  expenses. 

people  want  to  size  each  other  up,  they  go  by  air. 


pendent  computer  systems,  and  mecha¬ 
nisms  such  as  front  and  rear  parachutes 
that  will  open  if  all  the  systems  fail.  The 
machine  floats  on  jets  of  air  produced  by 
eight  fanlike  rotary  engines.  Perhaps 
most  interesting,  the  Moller  Skycar  will, 
in  the  near  future,  be  self-piloting  (for 
now,  operators  require  a  pilot’s  license 
and  some  very  basic  piloting  skills).  The 
owner  will  be  able  to  say,  “Take  me  to  the 
mall,”  and  the  machine  will  take  off,  plot 
its  course,  dodge  traffic  and  land,  all  by 
itself.  Whether  autopilot  operation  will 
completely  resolve  the  psychological 
obstacles  that  have  blighted  the  industry 
so  far  is  unclear,  but  at  least  occupants 
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Competition  from  humans  prevented  robots  from  ever  finding 
their  incubation  zone.  They  never  quite  got  out  of  the  box. 


In  practice,  however,  videoconferenc¬ 
ing  has  spread  slowly — mostly  in  mar¬ 
kets  not  much  involved  with  business 
travel — for  such  applications  as  enhanc¬ 
ing  collaboration  (real-time  video 
“whiteboarding”)  and  transmitting  live 
video  over  the  Web.  Despite  a  lack  of 
hard  research,  it  is  widely  believed  that 
videoconferencing  has  had  no  net  effect 
on  travel  expenses.  When  people  want 
to  size  each  other  up,  they  still  go  by  air 
(though  not  aircar). 

Judy  S.  Olson,  a  professor  at  the 
School  of  Information  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  is  investigating  ways  of 
adding  deeper  value  to  videoconferenc¬ 
ing.  Olson  believes  that  developers  of  the 
first  generation  of  the  technology  radi¬ 
cally  misunderstood  the  nature  of  the 
problem  they  were  trying  to  solve.  The 
point  of  business  travel  is  not  simply  to 
exchange  information— that  can  be  done 
over  the  phone  or  with  e-mail— but  to 
assess  the  other  party  and  build  trust  by 
looking  him  or  her  in  the  eye.  Sticking  a 
talking  head  on  an  electronic  podium 
does  little  for  confidence  building. 

Olson  believes  that  relationships  are 
built  over  time,  on  a  shared  history  of 
informal,  off-agenda  personal  interac¬ 
tions.  She  is  experimenting  now  with 
videolounging” — installing  video  walls 
to  connect  lounges  in  distant  offices  with 
each  other.  Each  lounge  would  feature  a 
wall  in  which  cameras,  loudspeakers 
and  an  8-by-io-foot  video  display  would 
be  installed.  Videolounging,  being 
mostly  off  agenda,  could  become  an 
effective  way  of  building  relationships 
across  remote  locations. 

Olson’s  concept  is  unproven,  but  it’s 
clear  the  original  vision  of  videoconfer¬ 


encing  was  based  on  an  incomplete 
model  of  human  relations. 

SPEECH  RECOGNITION 

On  a  technical  level,  speech  recognition 
is  often  defined  as  the  problem  of  syn¬ 
thesizing  meaning  out  of  sequences  of 
acoustic  signals.  (To  assess  the  state  of 
this  art,  visit  one  of  the  new  “voice  por¬ 
tals,”  such  as  www.tellme.com.)  But  in  the 
conventional  imagination,  the  term  is 
defined  more  ambitiously— like  the 
model  of  HAL,  the  malevolent  com- 
puter-gone-awry  in  Stanley  Kubrick’s 
2001:  A  Space  Odyssey.  HAL  could  recog¬ 
nize  not  only  the  sound  of  words,  he 
could  associate  words  with  meanings 
and  carry  on  extended  conversations. 
These  days,  research  into  this  level 
of  performance  is  often  referred  to 
as  “discourse  generation”  or  “discourse 
management.” 

One  approach  comes  out  of  British 
mathematician  Alan  Turing’s  famous 
question:  “If  a  computer  could  think, 
how  could  we  tell?”  He  suggested  that  if 
the  responses  from  the  computer  were  in¬ 
distinguishable  from  that  of  a  human,  the 
computer  could  be  said  to  be  thinking. 

The  other  approach  to  discourse 
research  assumes  that  the  human  knows 
he  or  she  is  speaking  with  a  machine 
about  a  specific  subject,  such  as  customer 
support,  and  the  discourse  is  moving 
toward  a  common  goal  or  end  point. 

Of  all  the  regions  of  artificial  intelli¬ 
gence  (of  which  speech  recognition  is  a 
branch),  discourse  management  has  made 
the  least  progress.  Computers  calculating 
a  response  to  a  human’s  remark  must 
choose  (among  other  options)  from  devel¬ 
oping  the  topic  at  hand;  asking  about  a 


problem  that  has  arisen;  clarifying  a  con¬ 
fusion  on  the  part  of  the  dialog  partner 
(which  means  being  able  to  sense  such  a 
confusion);  or  recentering  the  dialog  if  it 
seems  to  have  drifted  off  the  topic.  It’s 
hard  enough  for  people  to  do  these  things 
reliably  so  imagine  the  complexity  of 
endowing  software  with  the  requisite  dis¬ 
cernment.  Research  suggests  that  the  cues 
that  distinguish  these  possibilities  are 
extremely  subtle:  faint  trails  that  lead 
through  complex  patterns  of  intonation, 
the  repetition  of  certain  words  and 
phrases,  and  conceptual  textures  that 
weave  back  and  forth  across  each  other  in 
ways  that  are  almost  dancelike. 

While  computer  scientists  remain 
optimistic  that  they  will  make  progress 
toward  full  solutions  to  all  of  these  prob¬ 
lems,  they  will  never  do  so  as  rapidly  as 
popular  expectations  imagine  they 
should.  If  the  jugglers  drop  a  few  clubs,  so 
what?  Maybe  the  real  miracle  is  that  they 
catch  even  the  few  that  they  do.  PI 


Fred  Hapgood  is  a  science  and  technology  writer  based 
in  Boston.  He  can  be  reached  at  hapgood@pobox.com . 
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John  Hancock  in  the  Millennium 

Anyone  who's  ever  applied  for  a  mortgage  or  attended  a  home 
closing  remembers  the  pain  — both  from  forking  over  the  dough  and  signing  doc¬ 
uments  until  your  fingers  are  twisted  with  cramps.  The  financial  trauma  may  be 
hard  to  overcome,  but  the  cramps  could  be  a  thing  of  the  past  now  that  a  law 
granting  e-signatures  the  same  legal  standing  as  traditional  signatures  took 
effect  Oct.  1 .  That  means  consumers  can  now  bypass  pen  and  paper  in  favor  of 
online  contracts.  But  don't  expect  those  digital  pen  strokes  to  start  whizzing 
around  right  away.  The  Electronic  Signatures  in  Global  Commerce  Act,  signed  by 
President  Clinton  in  June,  didn't  specify  that  any  particular  technology  be  used. 
So  banks  and  businesses  will  have  to  choose  from  techniques  ranging  from 
encryption-based  systems  that  use  scrambled  numbers  to  identify  a  particular 
person,  to  electronic  pen  and  pad  devices  linked  to  PCs.  What's  more,  certain 
security  and  fraud  questions  remain  unanswered.  For  example,  who's  responsi¬ 
ble  if  someone  steals  your  digital  signature? 

The  use  of  electronic  signatures  will  probably  catch  on  first  in  business-to- 
business  transactions  and  with  mortgages  and  financial  services,  says  Sunil 
Misra,  managing  principal  for  Unisys  Corp.'s  worldwide  e-business  security  and 
privacy  practice  in  Blue  Bell,  Pa.  It  may  take  a  while  longer  for  some  consumers 
to  overcome  fear  of  fraud,  however.  "People  who  are  'digitally  literate'  may 
adopt  it  quickly,"  Misra  says.  "But  for  my  grandmother  shopping  over  the  Inter¬ 
net,  the  digital  signature  may  be  harder  to  accept."  -Susannah  Patton 
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The  application  service  provider  (ASP) 
industry  is  hot.  Some  analysts  predict 
it  will  soar  near  $50  billion  by  2003. 
Problem  is,  few  executives  know  what 
ASPs  are.  In  a  July  survey  of  400  top 
corporate  officers  by  Framingham, 
Mass. -based  IDC  (a  sister  company  to 
Darwin's  publisher,  CXO  Media),  only 
6  percent  said  they  had  detailed 
knowledge  of  what  ASPs  do  and 
slightly  less  than  half  had  even  heard 
of  them. 

So  what  is  an  ASP?  One  definition 
is  that  it's  a  software  vendor  that 
delivers  applications  over  the  Internet 
or  a  private  network.  A  broader  defin¬ 
ition  is  that  it's  any  company  that 
delivers  digital  data— software,  hard¬ 
ware,  content,  services— virtually. 

Here  are  some  websites  where 
you  can  find  out  more  information  on 
the  burgeoning  ASP  market. 


WWW.ASPNEWS.COM 

This  site  publishes  articles  on  ASPs 
that  help  readers  understand  what 
they  are  and  how  they  can  use  them. 
Content  is  divided  into  four  parts:  pro¬ 
files  of  individual  ASPs;  analyses  of 
how  customers  can  make  sense  of 
ASPs  and  their  many  offshoots,  such 
as  wireless  application  service 
providers  (WASPs),  management  ser¬ 
vice  providers  (MSPs)  and  business 
service  providers  (BSPs);  breaking 
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eBusiness  for  a  customer-driven  world. 


I  CAN  T  ANSWER  THAT. 


I’M  SORRY. 

I  WISH  I  COULD  HELP. 

LET  ME  REFER  YOU  TO  A  COMPANY  THAT 

CARES  ABOUT  ITS  CUSTOMERS. 


In  the  age  of  eBusiness, 

one  fact  dominates  all  others:  customers 
are  in  control. 

Whether  through  a  call  to  a  toll-free 
number,  a  visit  to  a  store  down  the 
street,  or  the  click  of  a  mouse  to  Web 
sites  around  the  world,  customers  expect 
a  consistently  positive  experience. 

For  organizations  everywhere  and 
of  every  size,  the  implication  is  clear: 
keep  your  best  customers  100%  satisfied 
or  risk  losing  them  altogether. 

But  keeping  customers  completely 
satisfied  is  getting  harder  and  harder.  Customers 
are  demanding  more  and  more — faster  delivery, 
broader  selection,  customized  products  and  services, 
better  value  and  instant  response  to  inquiries.  In 
other  words,  they  want  to  do  business  on  their 
terms,  not  on  yours. 

At  Siebel  Systems,  we  make  the  applications  that 
companies  need  to  succeed  in  today’s  ruthlessly 


competitive,  customer-driven  eBusiness 
environment. 

Our  applications  give  everyone  in 
your  organization  access  to  the  same 
real-time  information.  So,  no  matter 
where  or  with  whom  your  customers 
interact,  they  feel  as  if  they  are  having 
one  continuous  and  uninterrupted 
dialogue. 

With  Siebel  eBusiness,  you’ll  have 
the  ability  to  do  business  any  way 
your  customers  want — anytime,  any¬ 
where,  in  any  language,  in  any  currency, 
through  any  communication  channel. 

It’s  called  multichannel  eBusiness.  And  it’s  already 
working  for  customer-focused  companies  such  as 
IBM,  Charles  Schwab,  and  WorldCom. 

To  learn  more  about  eBusiness  and  how  it  can 
change  your  company,  visit  www.siebel.com/ebusiness 
or  call  us  direct  at  800.356.3321.  And  your  customers 
will  never  have  to  hear  “I’m  sorry”  again. 


In  a  major  study,  Siebel  solutions  helped 
increase  revenue  by  16%,  customer  satisfaction 
by  20%  and  employee  productivity  by  20%.* 
Which  makes  for  happy  shareholders.  And  not- 
so-happy  competitors. 
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Web  Iconoclasts 

TOP  THIS  When  Web  surfers 
needed  to  find  each  other,  Larry 
Drebes  created  Four'll,  a  pioneering 
online  directory.  When  they  were  clam¬ 
oring  for  a  Web-based  way  to  commu¬ 
nicate,  Drebes  and  Katie  Burke  gave 
them  RocketMail,  a  free  e-mail  service, 
later  bought  by  Yahoo  for  $89  million. 
Now  Drebes  and  Burke  think  they've 
got  The  Next  Big  Thing  — or  at  least 
something  big  enough  to  take  the  sting 


out  of  leaving  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  Yahoo  stock  options  on  the  table. 

They  are  the  cofounders  of 
Desktop.com,  a  Web-based  service  that 
builds  "webtops."  What,  you  may  ask, 
is  a  webtop?  Picture  a  webpage  that 
doesn't  look  like  a  webpage  — it  looks 
just  like  your  computer's  desktop,  com¬ 
plete  with  icons  that  can  be  clicked  or 
dragged  across  the  screen.  The  differ¬ 
ence  is,  clicking  on  a  webtop  icon  can 
link  you  to  a  website  — say,  your  favorite 
online  bookstore.  Or  the  icon  can 
launch  a  Web-based  application,  such 
as  a  spreadsheet.  More  than  300,000 
customers  have  signed  up  for  the  free 
service  so  far.  But  Desktop. corn's  sweet 
spot  is  licensing  its  service  to  busi¬ 
nesses  that  want  to  build  custom 
webtops  for  their  customers,  partners, 
suppliers  and  employees. 

Drebes,  Desktop. corn's  soft-spoken 
CTO,  and  Burke,  its  high-energy,  Har¬ 
vard  B-school-trained  CEO,  met  each 
other  back  in  1995,  while  at  Fourl  1 . 
Drebes  had  been  a  Fourl  1  cofounder; 
Burke  came  aboard  later  and  helped 
create  and  launch  RocketMail.  Yahoo 
bought  Fourl  1  in  1998;  Drebes  and 
Burke  stayed  there  for  a  year  before 
striking  out  on  their  own. 

At  the  ripe  old  ages  of  30  and  34, 
Burke  and  Drebes  have  seen  the  Net 
business  shift  from  obscurity  ("Before 
1995,  you  had  to  convince  people  that 
the  Internet  was  the  thing,"  Burke 
says),  to  irrationality  ("People  started 
spending  a  lot  of  money  without  pay¬ 
ing  attention  to  whether  they  were  get¬ 
ting  any  return,"  she  says),  to 
accountability  ("There's  an  air  of  con¬ 
servatism,"  Burke  says.  "We're  trying 
to  start  a  profitable  venture").  They've 
also  seen  the  industry  shift  its  focus 
from  consumer-oriented  plays  to  busi¬ 
ness-oriented  ones.  Desktop.com  has 
followed  suit.  Says  Drebes;  "As  the 
industry  grows  up,  we  need  to  grow 
up  too."  -Sari  Kalin 
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news  on  new  entrants;  and  analytical 
research  (for  a  fee).  Its  editorial  cov¬ 
erage  is  authoritative  — it  has  been 
covering  ASPs  since  their  Paleolithic 
era  (October  1998)  and  supplements 
its  articles  with  pieces  from  Internet- 
news. com. 

On  par  with  many  editorial  sites, 
ASPNews.com  also  offers  event  list¬ 
ings,  classifieds  and  a  directory  of 
vendors  (with  more  than  17,000  list¬ 
ings). 

Hungry  investors  can  check  out 
ASPNews. corn's  directory  of  ASP 
stocks  listed  on  Nasdaq  (don't  expect 
much— as  of  this  writing  the  page 
contained  seven  companies).  And 
don't  miss  ASPNews. corn's  discus¬ 
sion  boards,  in  which  users  (and 
some  covert  vendors)  debate  how 
viable  ASPs'  services  really  are  for 
various  industries. 

WWW.ASPINDUSTRY.ORG 

This  is  the  ASP  Industry  Consortium's 
site,  which  it  has  dubbed  All  About 
ASP.  Despite  being  a  vendor  group  (it 
represents  645  companies  in  25 
countries),  the  consortium's  site 
beats  many  of  the  other  primer-type 
sites  (built  mainly  by  analysts  and 
vendors)  in  clearly  explaining  what  it 
means  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  an  ASP.  Its  referential  content 
asks  potential  customers  to  consider 
the  ramifications  of  doing  things  such 
as  outsourcing  their  online  help  desk 
or  their  website  billing  function.  The 
site  advises  customers  to  ask  ASPs 
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eBusiness  for  a  customer-driven  world. 


a  recent  study  shows  that  when  you 

CODDLE 

YOUR  CUSTOMERS, 

it's  your  shareholders  who  feel  all 

WARM  AND  FUZZY. 


Hurturing  customers 

not  only  pays  off,  it  pays  off  in  a  hurry. 

As  the  chart  below  indicates, 
the  shareholders  of  companies  that 
use  Siebel  eBusiness  Applications 
and  services  to  improve  their 
customer  relationships  have  seen 
their  investments  grow  larger  and 
faster  than  the  market  as  a  whole. 

Obviously,  no  one  can  predict  the 
market  —  but  the  fact  is  that  overall, 
between  January  1995  and  December 
1999,  companies  who  made  signifi¬ 
cant  investments  in  Siebel  eBusiness 
Applications  outperformed  leading  market 
indicators  such  as  the  Standard  &  Poor's  500 
index  by  a  stunning  85 %.' 

This  is  no  fluke.  An  independent  study  of 
companies  using  Siebel  eBusiness  Applications 
found  that  customer  satisfaction  increased  by 
21% ,  revenue  growth  increased  by  15%  and 
employee  productivity  increased  by  20%,  with 
full  payback  on  their  Siebel  investment  in 


10  months:  The  natural  conclusion: 
when  vour  customers  are  satisfied, 
your  shareholders  will  he  gratified. 

You  must  he  able  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  your  customers  by 
phone,  by  lax,  by  PDA,  by  email  or 
beeper  — any  way  they  choose. 

Of  course,  it’s  easy  to  pay  lip 
service  to  customer  satisfaction 
and  most  companies  do,  but 
putting  it  into  practice  takes 
an  experienced,  proven  partner 
like  Siebel. 

Siebel  eBusiness  Applications 
deliver  increased  customer  satisfaction, 
increased  revenues,  and  increased  employee 
productivity  for  more  organizations,  in  more 
industries,  in  more  places  around  the  world. 

We  coddle  our  customers.  They  coddle  their 
shareholders. 

!  FOR  MORE  INFORMATION,  VISIT  US  AT 

SIEBEL.COM  f»r  800.273.9913 


Companies  who  invested  in  Siebel  Systems 
technology  consistently  outperformed  both  the  Dow 
Jones  Industrial  Average  and  the  S&P  500  over  a  four-year 
period,  from  January  1995  to  December  1999. 
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WWW.BUY.COM 
SCORE  ★★★ 


Qlltf  nnm  THE  DEAL  This  site  is  more  than  just  music  — 

UUyBUUIII  you  can  buy  electronics,  books,  videos  and 

sports  equipment  as  well.  But  the  music  offer¬ 
ings  are  extensive.  Buy.com  peddles  thou¬ 
sands  of  CDs  across  more  than  a  dozen 
different  genres. 

THE  GOOD  The  prices.  Music  at  Buy.com  is  relatively  inexpensive  com¬ 
pared  with  other  online  sites.  For  example,  Kid  Rock's  latest.  The  History 
of  Rock,  sells  for  $13.95  (plus  $2.95  shipping).  That's  competitive  with 
most  record  stores  and  it's  four  bucks  less  than  CDNow's  price.  Buy.com 
also  features  a  $upersaver  store  that  offers  selections  for  under  $10.  And 
the  site  offers  a  (very)  limited  selection  of  free  MP3s. 

THE  BAD  No  customer  reviews.  It  would  be  nice  to  get  feedback  from 
other  listeners  before  you  fork  over  $35  for  a  couple  of  discs.  You  can 
download  30-second  samples,  but  that's  not  enough  to  tell  you  if  you 
like  something.  And  you  can  usually  only  sample  a  couple  songs  from 
each  album.  Another  complaint:  Some  of  the  genre  categorizations  are 
downright  strange.  When  I  clicked  on  the  classical  page,  featured  selec¬ 
tions  include  works  from  Barbra  $treisand,  music  from  the  Peanuts  gang 
and  the  "Phantom  of  the  Opera"  soundtrack. 


CO 


CD 


If  you  can  resist  the  impulse  to 
download  free  MP3  music  files 
from  controversial  sites  like 
Napster,  Macster  and  Gnutella, 
here  are  a  couple  of  online  music 
sites  that  aren't  currently  in  the 
music  industry's  line  of  fire. 


'O 


// 


CD 


RATING  ★  (1-5  stars,  5=best) 


CDNow.com 

WWW.CDNOW.COM 
SCORE  ★  ★  ★ 


THE  DEAL  CDNow  is  a  music-only  site, 
and  it's  pretty  comprehensive.  Not  only 
can  you  buy  the  latest  Rage  Against 
the  Machine  CD,  you  can  read  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  band  and  catch  breaking 
news  on  the  lead  singer's  departure. 

;t  GOOD  The  content:  Even  if  you're  not  buying  anything,  you'll  want  to 
come  back  to  read  interviews  and  check  music  news.  The  search  engine: 
It  brings  you  more  quickly  to  what  you're  looking  for  than  Buy.com's 
site.  The  samples:  On  average,  CDNow  seems  to  make  more  tracks  avail¬ 
able  per  album. 

THE  BAD  The  prices.  Buy.com  is  cheaper  across  the  board.  Another  nega¬ 
tive:  As  with  Buy.com,  customer  reviews  are  not  solicited. 
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pointed  questions  about  their  techni¬ 
cal  and  business  experience,  installed 
bases  and  service-level  promises. 

The  ASP  Industry  Consortium  is 
writing  official  guidelines  for  ASPs  in 
order  to  avoid  and  resolve  disputes 
with  customers,  and  is  developing  its 
own  customer  council.  It  welcomes 
feedback  from  potential  customers  on 
both  initiatives  through  the  site. 

In  an  attempt  to  appease  ASP  cus- 

j  . 

tomers,  the  site  also  invites  them  to 
ask  questions  about  any  "issues  or 
trends  affecting  application  service 
providers,  partners  or  customers"  and 
promises  an  e-mail  response  from  its 
panel  of  experts. 

WWW.ITAA.ORG/ASP/INDEX 

This  section  of  the  Information  Tech¬ 
nology  Association  of  America's  web¬ 
site  contains  deep  research  on  ASPs 
from  a  customer  perspective.  High- 
lights  include  results  of  a  customer 
demand  survey  (which  reveals  an 
increasing  number  of  top  execs  want 
to  start  dabbling  with  ASPs)  and  a 
library  of  sample  service-level  agree¬ 
ments.  It  also  posts  daily  news  stories 
from  ASPIndustryNews.com,  which 
catches  some  stories  (mainly  about 
new  vendors)  that  ASPNews.com 
misses. 

-Emelie  Rutherford 
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eBusiness  for  a  customer-driven  world 


WARMTH, 

INTIMACY,  CHARM,  CARING 

and  other  secrets  of 

RUTHLESS  COMPETITORS. 


n  ice  guys  finish  first. 

First  in  revenue  growth.  First  in 
customer  satisfaction.  First  in  the 
hearts  of  their  shareholders. 

At  least,  that’s  the  finding  of 
an  independent  study  of  companies 
that  use  Siebel  eBusiness 
Applications  —  realizing  an 
increase  of  21%  in  customer 
satisfaction,  15%  in  revenue  growth 
and  20%  in  employee  productivity.’ 

This  helps  explain  why  overall, 
between  January  1995  and  December 
1999,  companies  who  made  significant 
investments  in  Siebel  eBusiness  Applications 
outperformed  leading  market  indicators 
such  as  the  Standard  &  Poor’s  500  index  by  a 
stunning  85%.2 

At  Siebel,  we  make  the  applications  that 
companies  need  to  succeed  in  today’s  ruthlessly 
competitive,  customer-driven  eBusiness 
environment. 

The  most  valuable  asset  any  business  can 
have  is  the  loyalty  of  its  customers— since  it  can 
cost  up  to  12  times  more  to  replace  a  customer 
than  it  does  to  keep  one.  But  keeping  customers 
loyal  isn’t  as  easy  as  it  used  to  be. 


Customers  want  to  do  business 
anytime,  anywhere,  in  any 
language,  in  any  currency,  and 
through  any  communications 
channel  they  choose.  Whether 
they’re  ordering  over  the  Web, 
connecting  to  a  call  center, 
buying  at  retail  or  talking  to  a 
service  rep  in  the  field.  Clearly, 
in  this  multichannel  environment, 
customers  rule. 

That's  why  you  need  applica¬ 
tions  that  can  give  everyone  in  your 
organization  access  to  the  same  real 
time  information— so  no  matter  where  or 
with  whom  customers  interact,  they  feel  as  if 
they  are  having  one  continuous  uninterrupted 
conversation. 

Siebel  eBusiness  Applications  deliver  customer 
satisfaction  for  more  organizations  in  more 
industries  in  more  places  around  the  world.  It’s 
a  brutally  competitive  world  out  there.  But  it 
really  pays  to  be  nice. 

|  FOR  MORE  INFORMATION,  VISIT  US  AT  f 

SIEBEL.COM  or  800.273.9913 


CUSTOMER 

satisfaction  EMPLOYEE 
INCREASE  productivity 

GAINS 


In  a  major  study,  Siebel  solutions  helped  increase 
revenue  by  15%,  customer  satisfaction  by  21%  and 
employee  productivity  by  20%.  Which  makes  for 
happy  shareholders.  And  not-so-happy  competitors. 
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getting  from  bricks  to  clicks 


PHH  Fleet 
Vehicle 
Management 
Services 

When  companies  like  Bausch 
&  Lomb  give  one  of  their 
sales  reps  a  Ford  Taurus  and 
a  gasoline  credit  card,  they 
don't  want  to  see  him  fill  up 
on  Twinkies  every  time  he 
fills  the  tank.  But  who  would 
know  if  he  did?  Until  now, 
most  company  managers 
have  had  to  comb  through 
reams  of  hard-copy  reports 
and  stacks  of  floppy  disks  in 
order  to  monitor  their  corpo¬ 
rate  auto  and  truck  fleets. 

But  PHH  has  developed  a 
Web-based  program,  dubbed 
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PHH  InterActive,  that  brings 
fleet  monitoring  into  the  21st 
century. 

The  Hunt  Valley,  Md.- 
based  company  (a  subsidiary 
of  Avis)  began  serving  For¬ 
tune  500  companies  in  the 
1940s  as  a  first-of-its-kind 
fleet  leasing  and  manage¬ 
ment  company.  Today,  the 
$1 .6  billion  company  acts  like 
a  giant  auto  dealership,  pur¬ 
chasing  large  numbers  of 
cars  and  trucks  from  the 
leading  manufacturers  and 
then  passing  on  the  benefits 
of  its  volume  discounts  to 
customers. 

Almost  60  years  later, 

PHH  created  InterActive,  a 
password-protected  extranet 
site  that  delivers  real-time 
information  to  customers 
eager  to  get  their  hands  on 
the  vehicle  maintenance  his- 

WWW.DARWINMAG.COM 


tories  or  driver  safety  records 
of  their  employees.  Using  the 
Web,  those  customers  can 
now  find  out  about  their  own 
fleet's  repairs  or  purchases 
minutes  after  they  take  place. 

InterActive  works  like  this: 
PHH  taps  into  its  customer 
database,  which  contains 
information  about  repair 
transactions  and  driver 
expenses  gathered  from  the 
call  centers  and  branded 
credit  cards  it  manages.  But 
instead  of  turning  those 
records  into  long  paper 
reports,  PHH  shares  the  infor¬ 
mation  with  its  clients  via  the 
Web.  Customers  eager  for 
real-time  data  can  now  better 
predict  when  a  vehicle  will 
need  preventive  work,  iden¬ 
tify  a  driver  who  purchases 
high-octane  fuel  unnecessar¬ 
ily  or  observe  a  trend  in 


FLEET  OF  FOOT  Mark  Miller 
has  seen  the  light  for  his 
company:  real-time 
information  delivered  to 
customers  over  the  Web. 

increased  collisions.  They  can 
also  choose  to  be  notified  by 
pager  or  e-mail  when  certain 
events  occur.  "If  there  is  an 
accident  involving  a  fatality, 
for  instance,  we  can  let  them 
know  right  away,"  says  Mark 
Miller,  president  and  COO  of 
Avis  Groups  Vehicle  Manage¬ 
ment  Division  and  CEO  of 
PHH. 

Saving  time  and  money 
speaks  volumes  to  cus¬ 
tomers,  whose  fleet  costs 
can  run  in  the  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars— typically,  it's  the  third- 
or  fourth-largest  controllable 
expense  for  corporations. 
"U.S.  companies  spend  more 
than  $150  billion  a  year  in 
depreciation  and  operating 
expenses  for  fleet-related 
vehicle  needs,"  says  Miller. 

PHH  is  now  one  of  the 
world's  largest  fleet  manage¬ 
ment  companies,  overseeing 
more  than  1  million  vehicles 
on  a  global  basis.  Miller 
attributes  much  of  its  recent 
growth  to  InterActive. 

To  continue  its  growth, 

PHH  is  starting  to  focus  on 
smaller  businesses  — a  previ¬ 
ously  unserved  market  for 
the  company.  "Quite  hon¬ 
estly,  I  think  it  would  also 
work  for  the  consumer  mar¬ 
ket  some  day,"  says  Miller, 
who  imagines  providing  indi¬ 
viduals  with  branded  credit 
cards  and  using  InterActive 
to  keep  track  of  vehicle 
expenses. 

-Elaine  M.  Cummings 
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The  Spirit  Series 


Th  e  Crow  buffalo  legacy 
blanket  is  (lie  second  in  the 
Spirit  Series  -four  double 
saddle  blankets  created  bv 
prominent  Native  American 
artists  to  honor  the  spirit 
ol  life  that  runs  through  a 
tribe  and  us  people. 

1  he  Crow  buffalo  blanket 
measures  G6  \  39'.'  To  learn 
more  about  this  blanket  and 
oilier  Spirit  Series  blankets, 
please  vti.it  our  Web  site  at 
w'vvw.colletrefund.org’  or  call 


This  blanket  has  a  story  to  tell. 


On  a  day  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  the  Crow  people  came  to  be  surrounded  by 
a  fearsome,  seemingly  insurmountable  enemy. 

Plenty  Coups,  our  leader,  found  all 
his  tactics  and  wisdom  of  no  use  against  these 
imposing  warriors.  Our  people’s  destruction 
seemed  certain,  when  from  the  south  we  heard 
a  rumbling  and  saw  an  approaching  dust  cloud 
on  the  horizon. 

The  enemy  watched  in  awe  as  a  huge 
herd  of  buffalo  stampeded  towards  the  battle 
scene  and,  without  slowing,  encircled  our  be¬ 
leaguered  warriors. 

Seeing  this  fearsome  alliance  between 
the  Crow  and  the  buffalo,  the  enemy  took  flight. 
Then  Plenty  Coups  knew  the  truth  of  the  pro¬ 
phecy  he  had  received  as  a  child:  "Trust  in  the 
buffalo  as  an  ally.” 


Inspired  by  this  legacy,  Crow  master 
artist  Kevin  Red  Star  has  designed  this  signed 
and  numbered,  limited-edition  blanket  made 
exclusively  by  Pendleton  Woolen  Mills  for  the 
American  Indian  College  Fund. 

70%  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
this  blanket  go  to  fund  our  colleges  and  schol¬ 
arship  programs,  crucial  in  helping  our  people 
learn  the  skills  they  need  to  be  self-sufficient. 

The  Crow  buffalo  legacy  is  not  myth 
or  legend.  It  is  reality  as  experienced  by  our 
ancestors.  We  are  part  of  a  living,  evolving  culture, 
and  today  we  again  look  to  the  buffalo  to  help 
sustain  us. 
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LOGO  A-GO-GO  How  many 
company  coffee  mugs  do  you 
have  kicking  around  your  desk? 


The  World  Online 

The  following  charts  come 
from  the  recently  released  American  Express 
Global  Internet  Survey.  The  survey  polled  more 
than  1 1,000  Internet  users  and  nonusers  in  the 
10  countries  shown  below. 


Brand-E,  You  Came  and  You 
Gave  Without  Paying 

— _  FREE  STUFF  As  if  it's  not  easy  enough  to  score 

the  little  goodies  that  go  with  corporate  events  — 

H  you  know,  logo-laden  T-shirts,  hats,  cheap  thermal 
mugs  and  the  like  — two  companies  have  formed  a 
Ip  partnership  to  streamline  the  process  of  getting 
those  items  to  market. 

fr  Branders.com,  a  website  that  sells  custom-branded 
promotional  items,  and  eCompany  Store,  a  vendor  of 
Internet-based  fulfillment  applications,  recently  inked 
an  agreement  — no  doubt  with  a  logo-adorned  pen- 
through  which  Branders  will  use  eCompanyStore's 
services  to  fulfill  customer  orders. 

The  goal  for  Branders,  according  to  Larry 
Lunetta,  vice  president  of  Web  products 
and  services  for  the  Foster  City,  Calif.- 
based  company,  is  to  automate  the 
process  of  getting  large  customer 
orders  out  the  door. 

Even  though  promotional  stuff 
is  free  for  us,  companies  make 
some  serious  coin  giving  it 
away.  Lunetta  says  the  pro- 
motional-item  business  is  a 
$15  billion  industry.  But  it's  not  just 
a  profitable  industry,  it's  also  a  happy  one.  After 
all,  who  hasn't  enjoyed  the  crisp  feel  of  a  patch-adorned 
polo  shirt  as  you  walk  18  holes  during  the  conference  you're  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  attending?  "This  is  a  fun  business,"  Lunetta  says. 
When  we  talk  about  the  products,  you're  smiling;  I'm  smiling. 

It's  not  emotion  that  you  get  out  of  an  advertisement  or  a  lot  of 
other  things."  -Lee  Pender 


INTERNET  ACCESS  FROM  HOME, 


WORK  OR  SCHOOL 


Sweden 

74% 

United  States 

66% 

Canada 

60% 

Australia 

60% 

Hong  Kong 

46% 

Argentina 

35% 

Great  Britain 

35% 

Brazil 

32% 

Japan 

27% 

Italy 

24% 

THE  MOST  POPULAR  REASONS 
FOR  LOGGING  ON 


E-mail  communication  74% 

Information  gathering  73% 

Entertainment  52% 

Travel  research,  bookings  39% 

Shopping  28% 


THE  MOST  COMMONLY 
PURCHASED  ITEMS 

Theater,  concert,  sports  tickets 

46% 

Books 

40% 

Videos,  CDs,  computer  games 

28% 

Stocks 

21% 

Electronics 

20% 

SOURCE:  AMEX  GLOBAL  INTERNET  SURVEY 
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transforming  markets 


Henry  Ford. 

He  transformed  markets  on  a  global  scale. 
And  so  do  we. 

He  found  a  better  way  of  doing  things. 
And  so  have  we. 

His  assembly  line  made  business  history. 
And  so  will  we. 


We’re  SynQuest. 

Building  web-based  supply  chain  software  and 
services  that  are  revolutionizing  the  way  business 
does  business.  Our  customers  are  breaking  records 
in  performance,  fulfilling  their  customers’ 
needs  in  the  best  possible  way. 

Quickly.  Efficiently.  Profitably. 

And  so  can  you. 

SynQuest.  We’re  changing  the  way 
business  does  business. 


www.synquest.com 

800.844.3228 


SYNQUEST® 

transforming  markets 


©  2000  SynQuest,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Weird  and  Weirder 


Saddam  for  Sale 

WWW.DISTURBINGAUCTIONS.COM 
View  some  of  the  worst  of  Web  auctions  — actual  items 
that  people  have  tried  to  sell  online.  A  Saddam  Hussein 
puppet,  a  Superman  doll  with  projectile  saliva,  various 
drunken  figurines,  a  package  of  used  Michigan  State  gym 
shorts  complete  with  jock  strap,  and  a  frightful  postcard  of 
a  goat  nursing  a  baby  are  just  some  of  the  items  that  will 
make  you  worry  about  the  future  of  Homo  sapiens  culture. 


Ride  for  Your  Life 

WWW.NY-TAXI.COM 

This  site  bills  itself  as  the  world's  first  Internet  cab  ride. 
Your  host,  Big  Apple  cab  driver  Clever,  speeds  around 
Manhattan  with  a  camera  that  takes  pictures  every  30  to 
50  seconds.  You  can  tune  into  Clever's  live  audio  and  view 
shots  of  the  city  weekdays  from  9  to  5.  It's  just  like  being 
there,  only  without  feeling  like  the  contents  of  your 
stomach  are  about  to  go  vertical. 


The  View  from  Abroad 

GOING  GLOBAL  In  three  years,  36  percent  of  Net  vis¬ 
itors  will  seek  sites  in  languages  other  than  English, 
according  to  IDC  (a  sister  company  to  Darwin's  publisher, 
CXO  Media),  yet  55  percent  of  U.S.  company  sites  pro¬ 
vide  content  in  English  only. 

Translating  the  sites  into  other  languages  is  the  least  of 
their  problems,  says  Martha  Ferro  Geller,  vice  president 
of  globalization  strategy  for  San  Jose,  Calif.-based  consul¬ 
tancy  GlobalSight,  which  helps  companies  develop  global 
websites.  She  cites  the  many  technical,  legal  and  cultural 
barriers  that  companies  will  have  to  be  aware  of  if  they 
want  to  play  international  ball. 

For  starters,  the  public  Internet  does  not  perform  as 
well  in  other  countries  as  it  does  in  the  United  States. 
Hong  Kong,  for  example,  has  a  slow  system,  which 
means  its  users  would  likely  be  impatient  with  memory¬ 
eating  sites. 

And  different  cultures  have  disparate  shopping  tenden¬ 
cies.  In  Latin  America,  Germany  and  Japan,  shoppers  sel¬ 
dom  use  credit  cards.  While  it  costs  companies  more  to 
accept  orders  over  the  phone  than  the  Web,  Geller  rec¬ 
ommends  that  they  make  exceptions  in  these  regions. 

Then  there  are  the  myriad  laws  companies  must  tangle 
with.  Italy  bans  online  auctions  that  sell  used  goods.  In 
Singapore,  it's  illegal  to  post  ads  for  Viagra.  China  does 
not  allow  sites  to  carry  telephony  traffic  over  an  Internet 
network.  Germany  bars  retailers  from  offering  product 
guarantees  beyond  14  days. 

Geller's  advice  on  how  to  go  about  building  a  global 
site  strategy?  Hire  local  experts  and  expect  to  spend  a  lot 
of  pesetas,  rupees  and  kronor.  -Emelie  Rutherford 


Funky  Molecules 

WWW.BRIS.AC.UK/DEPTS/CHEMISTRY/MOTM/SILLY/ 

SILLYM0LS.HTM 

If  you  thought  chemists  didn't  have  a  sense  of  humor, 
guess  again.  This  page  offers  up  molecules  like  Adamant- 
ane  (which  conjures  up  really  bad  images  of  '80s  U.K.  pop 
star  Adam  Ant),  Fucitol,  Moronic  Acid  and  Fruticolone 
(which  the  site  says  "sounds  like  what  you'd  get  after  a 
baked-bean  meal”). 
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ILLUSTRATION  TOP  BY  VON  GLITSCHKA;  BOTTOM  BY  MICHAEL  MILLER 


The  good  news  is  you  can  now  bring  legacy  and 
Internet-based  e-business  relationships  together. 
The  great  news  is  the  word  “re-engineering”  - 
and  all  that  it  implies  -  never  enters  the  picture. 

With  bTrade.com,  you  can  link  the  business 
applications  required  to  create  end-to-end 
e-business  relationships  today.  You  can  do  it  in 
a  way  that’s  proven  nondisruptive  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  business  processes  of  either  your  company  or 
any  member  of  your  trading  community,  new 
or  old.  And  you  can  do  it  at  such  a  price  that  it 
will  pay  for  itself  in  a  matter  of  months. 


Our  value  is  clear.  bTrade.com  will  help 
you  extend  your  existing  business  model  to 
the  Internet  -  while  dramatically  reducing,  if 
not  eliminating,  the  associated  complexity, 
risk,  time  and  cost  —  just  as  we’ve  done  for 
some  of  the  world’s  largest  corporations  and 
e-business  communities. 

To  learn  how  we  can  help  you  bring  your 
entire  trading  community  together  today, 
call  us  at  877.4bTrade  or  visit  our  web  site 
at  www.bTrade.com 


Trade.com 

Deploying  e  Business  Networks 


HOW  I  WON  THE  WAR  By  Mike  Caldwell 


Fancy  Footwork 

It  took  nine  months,  eight  project  teams  and  one  determined  executive.  But  today, 
Nike's  intranet  enables  global  information  sharing  in  a  flash. 


Mike  Caldwell  is  currently 
the  global  director  of 
brand  knowledge  creation 
and  sharing  at  Nike  in 
Beaverton,  Ore. 


Making  an  athletic  shoe  is  a  complicated  business. 

At  Nike,  it  all  starts  with  the  ideation  process,  when  the 
line  manager  says,  “I  want  a  basketball  shoe  for  a 
teenager  that  will  cost  $80.”  That  idea  results  in  a  brief, 
which  goes  to  a  designer  and  then  a  developer.  And  by 
the  time  the  first  pair  rolls  off  the  assembly  line  in  Asia 
or  South  America,  more  than  200  data  points  will  have 
been  generated  about  that  shoe— and  more  than  75 
employees,  from  product  line  manager  to  quality  assur- 
ance  inspector,  will  have  been  involved  in  the  project. 
Although  we  design  most  of  our  footwear  at  our  head¬ 
quarters  in  Beaverton,  Ore.,  we  manufacture  shoes  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  So  our  business  depends  on 
being  able  to  collaborate  and  share  information  as  a 
shoe  moves  through  the  process. 

In  1996  we  set  out  to  build  the  Global  Product  Infor¬ 
mation  Network  to  enable  a  seamless  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion  from  product  ideation  to  product  distribution.  We 
decided  to  build  an  intranet  to  provide  a  central  place 
for  employees  to  see  information  about  shoes  in  devel¬ 


opment.  Instead  of  having  to  wait  for  physical  ship¬ 
ments,  international  offices  would  be  able  to  access 
sketches,  digital  images  and  data  instantly,  which 
would  also  reduce  product  cycle  time. 

As  the  global  director  of  footwear  information  and 
processes,  I  was  in  charge  of  the  project  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  standpoint,  working  with  60  people  on  the  IT  side. 

One  of  my  biggest  challenges  was  making  sure  the 
project  made  sense  to  both  the  businesspeople  and  the 
IT  people— and  business  logic  and  IT  logic  can  be  very 
different  kinds  of  logic.  We  tried  to  conquer  those  dif¬ 
ferences  by  putting  together  teams  to  tackle  pieces  of 
the  project.  We  had  eight  project  managers  and  a  pro¬ 
gram  manager  on  the  IT  side  who  tied  it  all  together. 
The  project  teams  met  two  to  three  times  a  week 
throughout  the  nine-month  project. 

The  hardest  thing  about  the  project  was  that  there 
was  no  cookbook.  We  hadn’t  done  anything  like  this 
before,  and  sharing  information  over  an  intranet 
required  a  new  way  of  thinking  across  the  company. 
We  enticed  people  to  use  it  by  offering  digital  imagery, 
which  was  difficult  to  obtain  otherwise. 

The  business  side  did  try  out  parts  of  the  project  in 
the  beta  stages  before  they  were  perfected— and  that 
helped  us  fine-tune  the  intranet  as  we  developed  it.  But 
figuring  out  what  the  businesspeople  needed  was  a 
challenge.  People  will  say,  “We  want  the  system  to  do 
this,”  and  then  the  next  day  they’ll  say,  “We  also  want 
the  system  to  do  this  and  this  and  this.” 

We  learned  that  you  shouldn’t  have  Web  projects  that 
take  more  than  three  to  four  months.  The  business 
requirements  almost  always  change  during  that  amount 
of  time,  and  people  on  the  business  side  react  much  bet¬ 
ter  if  IT  can  show  them  results  after  three  months.  And 
because  it  s  always  difficult  to  keep  the  same  business 
contact,  we  learned  that  you  should  build  applications 
for  the  process  and  not  for  the  people  involved.  People 
come  and  go  but  the  process  stays  the  same.  PI 


Send  your  war  stories  to  headfirst@darwinmag.com. 
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gift  certificate! 


Select  the  wrong 
consultants  and  you 
could  be  in  over 
your  head. 


Looking  for  the  right  consultants? 

Go  to  the  world’s  leading  e-marketplace  for  finding 

pre-qualified  consulting  firms 
-  ProSavvy- 
where  consultant  / client  matches 
go  swimmingly. 

Save  time.  Save  money. 

Get  better  results. 

visit  www.prosavvy.conn 

Over  1,700  pre-qualified  consulting  firms 
A  database  of  over  200,000  additional  firms 
160,000  registered  business  users 


800-983-9737 


DON'T  GET  HUNG  OUT  TO  DRY  BY  YOUR  VENDORS  By  Sari  Kalin 


Free  Lunch,  Anyone? 

Linux  and  the  open-source  software  movement  have  caught  the  attention  of  com¬ 
panies  looking  to  save  money  on  software.  But  you  should  look  before  you  leap. 


boot  =  /dev/hda  mem=64iVfs  return  index{n^ubsu:i 


Anything  with  the  word  "free"  in  front  of  it  makes 

button-down  types  suspicious.  To  them,  free  love  is 
just  a  hippy-dippy  way  of  saying  that  if  your  beau 
breaks  your  heart,  you  wont  have  any  justification  to 
complain  about  it.  So  if  you’ve  greeted  Linux — the 
free  software  that’s  going  to  liberate  PC  users  from 
Microsoft  s  clutches  with  a  skeptical  eye,  we’re  not 
surprised. 

But  you  shouldn’t  automatically  dismiss  the  Linux 
hype  as  something  that’s  too  good  to  be  true— nor 
should  you  get  swayed  into  thinking  that  Linux  is  the 
secret  weapon  to  slash  your  company’s  software  costs. 
Linux  does  have  a  place  in  the  corporate  technology 
portfolio.  And  it’s  a  place  that  business  executives 
should  understand,  even  if  they  don’t  plan  to  download 
the  software  and  start  tinkering  with  it  themselves. 

Let  s  start  with  a  quick  history.  Linux  (pronounced 
LYNN-icks”)  is  an  operating  system— the  most  general 
kind  of  software,  like  Windows,  that  lets  computers 
run  application  software  (a  word-processing  program, 
spreadsheet,  browser  and  so  on).  Linux  is  similar  to  the 
Unix  (  YOU-nicks”)  operating  system,  which  is  typi¬ 
cally  used  to  run  servers — high-powered  computers 
that  dole  out  data  to  PCs  and  other  devices  over  a  net¬ 


work.  Linus  Torvalds  wrote  the  core  piece  of  Linux  in 
1991,  when  he  was  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Helsinki,  and  shared  his  source  code— the  raw  com¬ 
puter  instructions— with  anyone  who  wanted  it.  He 
gave  it  to  them  for  free,  and  he  encouraged  them  to 
hack  away  at  it  to  make  it  better.  The  only  restriction 
was  that  others  couldn’t  sell  the  software.  As  a  result, 
thousands  of  programmers  around  the  world  con¬ 
tributed  code  to  make  Linux  a  full-fledged  operating 
system— and  still  do  so  today. 

Today  Linux  is  just  one  of  many  so-called  open- 
source  software  programs— meaning  that  the  source 
code  for  such  programs  is  available  for  free,  typically 
over  the  Internet,  and  anyone  can  modify  it.  That’s 
quite  different  from  proprietary  software  (the  type  of 
software  that  companies  frequently  use),  and  not  just 
because  of  the  price.  Your  chances  of  getting  your  hands 
on  the  source  code  for  Microsoft’s  Windows  operating 
system  are  about  as  good  as  your  chances  of  wearing 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  tiara.  That  is,  not  bloody  likely. 

From  Geekdom  to  Stardom 

Originally,  Linux  caught  the  attention  of  hard-core 
technophiles  who  wanted  to  get  under  the  hood  and 
fine-tune— even  rewrite— an  operating  system.  But  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years,  a  commercial  market  has  devel¬ 
oped,  as  well  as  the  Linux  hype.  Framingham, 
Mass. -based  IDC  (a  sister  company  to  Darwin's  pub¬ 
lisher,  CXO  Media)  counts  more  than  140  Linux  ven¬ 
dors  around  the  world,  including  Red  Hat,  Caldera 
Systems  and  VA  Linux  Systems. 

The  obvious  question  is,  how  can  for-profit  vendors 
make  a  buck  off  software  that’s  supposed  to  be  free? 
The  answer  is  simple:  They  package  it  on  a  CD-ROM 
in  a  ready-to-install  format  with  technical  documenta¬ 
tion  and  related  applications,  and  then  they  charge  a  fee 
for  service  and  support. 

Linux  is  now  available  for  many  different  types  of 
hardware,  from  PCs  to  mainframes.  And  the  Linux 
pitch  is  appealing  from  a  cost  savings  point  of  view, 
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In  today's  ever-changing  world  of  online  marketing,  you 
need  people  to  do  a  whole  lot  more  than  click  on  a  banner. 
You  want  them  to  convert.  To  develop  a  lasting  relationship 
with  your  site.To  register. To  transact. To  come  back. 

But  as  it  turns  out,  click-through  rates  alone  tell  only  a 
small  part  of  the  story  of  online  marketing  effectiveness. 
In  fact,  a  recent  study  by  Engage  reveals  that  the  influence  of 
banner  ads  —  and  online  advertising  in  general  —  goes  far 
beyond  the  click.  According  to  the  study,  of  all  conversion 
events  that  occur  after  users  view  a  banner  ad,  only  24% 
actually  clicked  on  the  banner. 


Surprise  -  when  it  comes  to 
online  marketing  success, 
banners  count  for  a  lot  more 
than  clicks. 


What  does  this  mean  for  online  marketers?  That  while 
clicks  still  count  as  a  barometer  of  success,  the  potential 
impact  of  online  advertising  reverberates  much  further.  And 
that  it's  time  to  focus  less  on  clicks,  and  more  on  results. 
_  Which  is  where  we  come  in. 


Biggest  Ad  Impact  is  Not  From  Banner  Clicks 


Customer  Conversions  by  Impact  of  Online  Ads 


Conversions  on 
repeat  visits 


Post-dick 

conversions 


Post  ad 
impression 
conversions 


At  Engage,  we're  dedicated 
to  delivering  outstanding 
online  marketing  results. 
That's  why  we  offer  seamlessly 
integrated  media  optimized 
both  within  a  campaign  and 
across  an  online  media  mix. 
Truly  actionable  and  results 


focused  planning,  measurement  and  analytic  tools.  And 
profiling  and  ad  serving  technologies  to  better  connect  with 
online  audiences.  All  with  a  common  goal:  to  drive  the 
overall  impact  of  online  advertising  for  our  clients. 

And  hopefully,  for  you  as  well. 

Knowledge  for  a  Continually  New  Medium. 


engage  like  never  before1 

a  cmgf  company 


For  more  information  visit  www.engage.com/exist 


www.engage.com 


1-877-U  ENGAGE 


spin  cycle 


says  Dan  Kusnetzky,  vice  president  of  system  software 
for  IDC.  Picture  a  fast-food  chain  that  wants  to  run  the 
same  accounting  package  in  4,000  restaurants.  Using 
Windows  would  cost  $2,400  for  the  server  software  and 
about  $150  to  run  Windows  on  each  PC  that  would 
connect  to  the  server,  he  says.  In  contrast,  using  Linux 
would  mean  buying  one  copy  of  the  Red  Hat  distribu¬ 
tion  for  $159  and  making  4,000  copies  of  it.  “Then 
you’ve  got  plenty  of  spare  dollars  to  pay  for  a  service 
contract,”  Kusnetzky  says. 

But  organizations  that  are  considering  using  Linux 
need  to  think  about  more  than  just  saving  money  on 
software.  As  open-source  software,  Linux  isn’t  con¬ 
trolled  by  one  vendor.  In  one  sense,  that’s  a  plus— thou¬ 
sands  of  programmers  worldwide  are  working  to  make 
Linux  better,  sharing  bug  fixes  and  improvements.  But 
the  downside  is  that  there’s  no  single  vendor  a  com¬ 
pany  can  count  on  for  a  Linux  road  map,  says  George 
Weiss,  vice  president  and  research  director  for  enter¬ 
prise  systems  and  storage  at  Gartner  Group,  a  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn. -based  technology  research  consultancy. 
“[Companies  want  to  know],  ‘Where  will  Linux  be  a 
year  from  now,  or  two  or  three  years  from  now?  And 
who  can  guarantee  that  for  us?”’  Weiss  says. 

Companies  also  need  to  consider  whether  the  appli¬ 
cations  they  use  are  available  on  Linux.  There’s  lots  of 
Linux-ready  software  out  there,  Kusnetzky  says,  but  it 
may  not  be  the  version  a  company  needs.  Corel  offers 
WordPerfect  Office  for  Linux,  and  Sun  Microsystems 
offers  its  StarOffice  suite  for  free  (if  you  want  to  go  to 
the  trouble  of  downloading  it  off  of  Sun’s  website),  but 

Your  chances  of  getting  your 
hands  on  the  source  code  for 
Microsoft's  Windows  OS  are 
not  bloody  likely. 


Microsoft  doesn’t  offer  a  Linux  version  of  Microsoft 
Office.  Even  though  major  enterprise  software  vendors 
such  as  Computer  Associates  International,  Oracle, 
SAP  and  Tivoli  have  announced  support  for  Linux, 
don’t  expect  to  see  big  companies  betting  their  data  cen¬ 
ters  or  supply  chain  systems  on  Linux  in  the  near 
future,  Weiss  says.  “Linux  doesn’t  have  the  scalability 
or  the  availability  to  provide  the  mission-critical 
strength  that  most  enterprises  want.” 

Another  issue  not  to  be  overlooked  is  the  expertise 


of  your  technology  staff.  If  they  already  have  experi¬ 
ence  running  Unix  systems,  running  Linux  will  not  be 
much  of  a  stretch,  Kusnetsky  says.  But  if  their  experi¬ 
ence  is  mostly  with  Windows  or  another  type  of  oper¬ 
ating  system,  “Linux  would  be  bewildering  at  best.”  He 
advises  companies  to  not  even  consider  Linux  until 
they  have  someone  on  staff  who  can  work  with  it.  The 
bright  spot  is  that  many  new  hires  just  out  of  college 
will  be  familiar  with  Linux  (since  it  is  free,  professors 
often  use  it  as  a  teaching  tool). 

Take  a  Linux  Test-Drive 

Linux  is  starting  to  find  its  niche  as  an  operating  sys¬ 
tem  for  single-purpose  servers,  Kusnetzky  says— that  is, 
servers  that  perform  only  one  function,  such  as  han¬ 
dling  hie  access  and  printing  requests,  running  the  fire¬ 
wall  to  secure  data  on  the  network  or  dishing  out 
webpages. 

That’s  how  they  are  using  Linux  at  Atlanta-based 
Weather.com,  The  Weather  Channel  Enterprises’  web¬ 
site.  As  you  might  imagine,  the  site  is  graphically  intern 
sive  visitors  want  to  see  big  complex  graphics  of 
weather  maps,  or  storm  photos  from  the  heart  of  a  hur¬ 
ricane.  Weather.com  decided  to  roll  out  a  bank  of  IBM 
servers  running  Linux  and  the  Apache  Web  Server 
(also  open-source  software,  and  a  Linux  application 
with  a  relatively  long  track  record).  These  servers  are 
only  responsible  for  doling  out  images  and  graphics.  So 
far,  Linux  has  been  “rock  solid,”  says  Todd  Walrath, 
Weather. corn’s  COO.  “And  for  about  half  the  price  of 
the  old  [Unix]  system,  we’re  getting  twice  the  perfor¬ 
mance.”  Weather.com  tested  Linux  for  a  month  before 
making  the  switch.  But  it  has  shied  away  from  pushing 
the  Linux  envelope  and  running  more  cutting-edge 
applications  on  it.  It  s  just  too  soon,”  Walrath  says. 
“Linux  has  only  been  industrial  strength  for  about  a 
year  and  a  half.” 

If  Linux’s  staunchest  advocates  are  correct,  it’s  a 
place  that  will  grow  over  the  coming  years.  But  don’t 
expect  to  throw  out  all  of  your  other  operating  systems, 
Kusnetzky  says,  because  no  single  operating  system  has 
the  answer  to  everything.  “Unix  wasn’t  a  panacea,  Win¬ 
dows  wasn’t  a  panacea,  and  Linux  isn’t  a  panacea,”  he 
says.  “Each  one  fits  in  a  specific  place  and  does  some 
things  really  well,  and  does  other  things  badly.”  And 
don’t  let  any  technology  vendor  try  to  convince  you 
otherwise.  PI 


Has  your  company  been  dabbling  with  Linux?  Let  us  know  at 
spincycle@darwinmag.  com. 
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INTRODUCING  THE 
ENTERPRISE  SECURITY 
SOLUTION  DESIGNED 
TO  FIT  YOUR  NEEDS, 

NOT  OURS. 


It’s  called  Symantec  Enterprise  Security.  A  flexible,  modular 
solution  for  everyone  who  recognizes  that  enterprise  security 
isn’t  an  expense,  it’s  an  investment  in  your  future.  Symantec 
Enterprise  Security  is  comprehensive,  without  being  con¬ 
fining,  so  you  can  construct  the  solution  that’s  right  for 
you.  We’ll  help  assess  your  security  needs  and  let  you  choose 
from  among  our  best-of-breed,  multi-platform  Internet 
security  products.  Symantec’s  virus  protection  products 

provide  patented  tech¬ 
nology  for  detecting, 
defining  and  curing 


Coll  us  today  at  800-745-6054.  or  visit 
www.symantec.con/enterprise-security 

for  more  information  or  to  speak  to  a  sales  representative  now. 


viruses  as  part  of  the  Digital  Immune  System.™  Our  intrusion 
prevention  products  assess,  monitor  and  enforce  pre¬ 
determined  security  levels.  Finally,  our  content  filtering 
products  let  you  manage  Internet  usage.  Along  with  our 
world-class  professional  services  and  support,  you’ll  also 
have  access  to  Symantec’s  security  partners.  So  critical 
business  and  e-commerce  assets  stay  secure.  With  Symantec 
Enterprise  Security  you’ll  have  the  technology  and  the  con¬ 
fidence  you  need 
to  do  business  in  a 
connected  world. 


Symantec  and  the  Symantec  logo  are  U.S.  registered  trademarks,  and  Digital  Immune  System  is  a  trademark 
of  Symantec  Corporation.  ©2000  Symantec  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 


curve  TECHNOLOGY  MADE  SIMPLE  By  Eric  Berkman 


What  Is  a  Portal? 


I've  been  hearing  a  lot  lately  about  Web  portals. 
Should  I  pay  attention? 

A  Web  portal  is  a  “supersite”  on  the  Internet  that  pro- 
vides  a  comprehensive  entry  point  for  a  huge  array  of 
resources  and  services.  Portals  typically  contain  news, 
free  e-mail  services,  search  engines,  online  shopping, 
chat  rooms,  discussion  boards  and  links  to  other  sites. 
Excite,  Lycos  and  Yahoo  started  as  simple  search 
engines,  but  today,  these  portals  let  you  do  just  about 
anything  imaginable.  Maybe  you  haven’t  heard  who 
won  the  Tigers  game  last  night.  Perhaps  you’re  looking 
for  a  forum  to  debate  Middle  Eastern  politics.  Or  you’re 
traveling  to  Madrid,  Spain,  and  want  to  find  the  best 
tapas  bars  and  someone  to  bring  along  with  you. 
Whatever  you  re  looking  for,  you  can  probably  find  it 
in  a  general  Web  portal. 

I've  also  seen  the  word  vortals.  Is  that  just  a  typo? 

A  vortal  is  a  jargony  way  of  saying  “vertical  industry 
portal.  A  vortal  provides  information  and  resources 
for  a  particular  industry.  You’ll  find  news,  research  and 
statistics,  online  tools,  discussions  and  newsletters  per¬ 
taining  to  a  particular  industry  or  area  of  discipline.  For 
example,  visit  a  vortal  like  FindLaw.com,  and  you  can 
figure  out  whether  you  can  fire  a  lazy  underling  without 


getting  sued,  research  how  much  less  you’re  making 
than  a  25 -year-old  first-year  associate  in  New  York 
City  or  find  a  lawyer  to  handle  your  divorce.  Or  if 
you  re  interested  in  bleeding-edge,  hog-butchering 
technology,  check  out  Meat  and  Poultry  Online 
(www.meatandpoultryonline.com).  While  you’re  there, 
you  can  also  find  great  deals  on  collagen  sausage- 
casings  or  look  into  lucrative  careers  at  chicken¬ 
packaging  plants.  A  quick  trip  to  VerticalNet.com  will 
give  you  links  to  vortals  for  almost  any  industry  you 
can  imagine,  from  solid-waste  disposal  to  textiles  to 
fiber  optics  to  human  resources. 

What  other  kinds  of  portals  are  out  there? 

Corporate  portals  are  internal  websites  that  provide 
proprietary  information  to  employees,  suppliers,  part¬ 
ners,  clients  and  stockholders.  When  they  serve  only 
the  needs  of  employees,  they’re  called  intranets.  When 
outside  parties,  like  customers  or  suppliers,  are  allowed 
access,  they  become  extranets.  Corporate  portals  let 
users  locate  and  share  knowledge  and  data,  participate 
in  a  business  process  and  collaborate.  They  generally 
feature  search  engines  for  internal  materials,  and  they 
can  be  customized  for  different  user  groups. 

Should  my  company  have  a  portal? 

It  depends.  You  re  not  likely  to  have  much  reason  to 
create  a  general  portal— that  space  is  already  filled  by 
giants  like  Yahoo  and  AOL.  But  depending  on  your 
field,  a  well-targeted,  comprehensive  vortal  might  keep 
traffic  coming  to  your  site.  Unlike  advertiser-supported 
general  portals,  vortals  tend  to  generate  profit  through 
e-commerce.  That  said,  the  most  useful  portal  may  be 
a  corporate  portal.  If  your  business  requires  a  lot  of 
knowledge  sharing  between  employees,  customers  and 
partners,  an  intranet  or  extranet  can  be  an  efficient, 
user-friendly  way  to  make  this  happen.  m 


Is  there  a  technology  out  there  that  you  just  don’t  get?  Let  us  know  at 
learning@darwinmag.  com. 
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THERE,  YOU’VE  JUST  BUILT  AN  eBUSINESS 


Now  there's  a  fast,  easy  way  to  put  the“e"  in  your  business.  Introducing  Aspect®  eBusiness  Architect,  the  revolutionary  new 
development  tool  that  takes  you  from  imagination  to  application... in  no  time.  eBusiness  Architect  provides  a  complete  menu 
of  pre-compiled,  reusable  common  objects  to  let  you  quickly  create  eflows:  visual  representations  of  your  business  rules 
that  integrate  your  multimedia  contact  center,  front-  and  back-office  systems,  and  future  applications  into  one 
centrally  managed  eBusiness.  The  result:  dramatically  improved  and  integrated  eCommerce  and  eCRM  capabilities.  All 
without  complicated  code  or  costly  deployment.  Aspect  eBusiness  Architect.  Suddenly,  this  whole  eBusiness  thing  just  clicks. 


BUILD  YOUR  eBUSINESS  FASTER,  SMARTER,  CHEAPER 
GET  YOUR  FREE  eBUSINESS  ARCHITECT  DEMO  TODAY. 
1-888-412-7728  www.aspect.com/go/cim 


ASPECT 


The  Starting  Point  for  eBusiness 


Aspect,  the  Aspect  logo  and  the  phrase  “The  Starting  Point  for  eBusiness"  are  trademarks  and/or  service  marks  of  Aspect  Communications  Corporation 
in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  ©  2000  Aspect  Communications  Corporation. 
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STUFF  YOU  NEED 


IN  YOUR  BUSINESS 

SURVIVAL  KIT 


Commuter  Scooter 

Kick  scooters,  like  the  megapopular  Razor,  may  be  fine  for  the  kids,  but  if  you  know 
someone  who  d  rather  not  build  up  a  sweat  on  his  morning  commute,  a  Zappy  may  be  a 
better  bet.  The  Zappy  is  an  electric-powered  scooter  with  enough  guts  to  get  going  at 
pedestrian-gawking  speeds  of  up  to  13  mph  for  a  maximum  of  eight  miles.  Its  folding  frame 
(in  red,  yellow,  green,  purple  or  black)  weighs  just  36  pounds  and  can  be  rolled  around  like  luggage 
(so  you  can  take  it  on  the  subway)  or  stowed  in  a  car  trunk.  It's  a  convenient  way  for  commuters  to 
get  some  breeze  in  their  faces  and  ensure  their  deodorant  Ois  still  working  when  they  hit  the  office. 
Street  price:  $599 
www.  zap  world,  com 
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How  the  Gadgets  Stole  Christmas 


UNDER  THE  TREE  It  s  better  to  give  than  to  receive  —  but  not  if  you're  completely  strapped  for 
great  gift  ideas.  To  help  you  shop,  Darwin  has  dug  up  seven  darned  cool  gifts  for  this  holiday  season. 
Whether  you're  looking  to  spend  under  $100  or  more  than  $500,  we  have  the  perfect  present. 


Mucho  Music 

Most  portable  MP3  players  require  expensive  flash  memory  cards  if  you  want  to 
carry  around  more  than  an  hour's  worth  of  sound.  But  Sensory  Science's  Rave: 
MP  2300  uses  inexpensive  40MB  Iomega  Clik  drives  that  cost  less  than  $10 
apiece  and  provide  about  75  minutes  of  high  quality  (though  not  quite  CD- 
quality)  music  each.  The  MP  2300  features  a  USB  interface  for  loading  your 
tunes,  a  reported  12  hours  of  battery  life  on  a  single  charge  and  a  backlit 
screen  that  makes  it  easy  to  find  the  songs  you  want  by  title.  Plus  it  offers  a 
built-in  voice  recorder,  a  Microsoft  Outlook-compatible  address  book  and 
software  for  managing  music  (such  as  recording  it  from  a  CD  and  storing 
it  on  your  hard  disk)  on  your  Windows-based  PC.  Add  it  all  up,  and  the 
MP  2300  is  a  great  gift  for  any  music  lover. 

Street  price:  $275 
www.  sensoryscience.  com 


Pretty  Powerful  PDA 

Windows  CE-based  personal  digital  assistants  seemed  to  be  a  dying 
breed.  Then  along  came  Compaq's  iPaq  H3600  line,  which  hit  stores  in 
June.  This  slick  handheld  sports  a  speedy  processor,  a  color  display  and 
standard  PDA  features,  including  an  address  book,  calendar  and  e-mail. 
Plus  it  adds  a  built-in  voice  recorder,  a  light  sensor  that  automatically 
adjusts  screen  brightness  to  lighting  conditions,  and  an  MP3  music  file 
player  — all  housed  in  a  cool  silver-and-black  case.  The  biggest  problem 
with  the  H3600  is  finding  one.  Early  demand  proved  so  high  that  retailers 
quickly  sold  out  and  online  auction  sites  often  sold  them  for  more  than 
retail.  If  you're  looking  to  buy  one  as  a  holiday  gift,  start  looking  ASAP. 
Street  price:  $500  (if  you  can  find  one) 
www.  Compaq,  com/ipaq 
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Control  Freak 

Unless  you  buy  all  your  home-theater  components  from  the  same 
maker,  finding  a  remote  that  controls  them  all  can  be  a  serious  pain. 
Most  so-called  universal  remotes  are  often  no  such  thing,  foregoing 
many  of  the  advanced  features  that  make  modern  stereo  systems  such 
a  blast.  But  the  SL9000  Universal  Remote  is  different.  It  can  control 
up  to  eight  components,  its  preset  functions  provide  more  advanced 
features  than  other  remotes  (such  as  picture-in-picture  and  onscreen 
guides  for  components  that  support  them),  and  it  can  learn  features  for 
components  not  on  its  supported  list  (a  high-end  audiophile  tuner,  for 
instance).  You  can  even  program  multiple  events,  such  as  turning  on 
the  TV,  stereo  and  VCR  with  a  single  button.  It's  a  couch  potato's 
dream  come  true. 

Street  price:  $89 
www.  universal-remote,  com 


Note:  Street  prices  are  estimates  based  from  searching  retail  sites  like 
www.shopper.com  and  shopping.yahoo.com. 
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Cool  Car  Thingy 

Swiss  Army  knives  have  been  hot  for 
years,  but  how  often  do  most  people  need 
a  leather  punch  or  a  2-inch-long  file?  If 
you're  interested  in  something  a  bit  more 
practical,  check  out  the  Victorinox  Swiss 
Army  AutoTool.  This  all-in-wonder 
includes  the  standard  pliers,  knife  blades 
and  screwdrivers  you'll  find  in  other  tools, 
but  it  also  features  a  fuse  puller,  a  flash¬ 
light,  an  ice  scraper  and  even  a  digital  tire 
gauge.  Drop  one  of  these  stainless-steel 
survival  kits  in  your  loved-one's  glove 
compartment,  and  he  or  she  will  be  ready 
for  the  back  roads. 

Street  price:  $90 
www.  swissarmy.  com 

-Chris  Lindquist 
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Be  a  Business 
Jock 

SPORTS  MANAGEMENT 

Are  you  still  hanging  on  to 
your  childhood  dreams  of  ath¬ 
letic  glory?  We  hope  not, 
because  if  you're  reading  this, 
it's  probably  safe  to  say  that 
you're  never  going  to  hoist  the 
Stanley  Cup,  douse  your  fellow 
World  Series  winners  with 
champagne  or  even  make  so 
much  as  a  special-teams 
appearance  in  an  NFL  presea¬ 
son  game.  But  you  may  still 
have  what  it  takes  to  impact 
the  sports  world  in  another 
capacity— as  an  executive. 

According  to  Jim  Drury, 
vice  chairman  of  executive 
search  company  Spencer  Stu¬ 
art  in  Chicago,  there's  a  grow¬ 
ing  disconnect  between  sports 
fans  and  their  favorite  pro 
teams  that  can  be  bridged  by 
only  a  new  breed  of  sports 
executive.  "We  need  people 
who  are  skilled  in  more  than 


just  recruiting  athletes,  drafting 
and  negotiating  contracts  and 
selling  tickets,"  says  Drury. 

"We  need  more  people  who 
are  classically  trained  in  general 
management,  finance,  opera¬ 
tions  and  human  resources." 

He  thinks  sports  executives 
with  business  backgrounds 
would  also  focus  more  on  cus¬ 
tomer  service.  In  other  words, 
they  would  work  hard  to  please 
fans,  who,  in  the  face  of  high 
ticket,  food  and  parking  prices, 
feel  like  they're  getting  the 
shaft.  (Zillionaire  athletes  don't 
help  either.) 

Drury  adds  that  if  you've 
got  the  right  stuff,  you  don't 
need  prior  experience  in 
sports.  "In  fact,  my  view  is 
that  [too  much  sports  experi¬ 
ence]  is  the  problem,"  he  says. 
"For  most  people  in  the  indus¬ 
try,  sports  is  their  sole  experi¬ 
ence,  and  they  don't  apply 
lessons  learned  in  other  indus¬ 
tries  to  their  own." 

-Eric  Berkman 
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Relieving  Major  Headaches 

GUIDANCE  ONLINE  As  many  an  English  literature 
student  has  been  told,  a  college  major  doesn't  matter  as 
long  as  a  graduate  can  apply  the  basics  of  a  good,  solid 
education  to  whatever  career  he  chooses.  (Let  Jimmy 
study  philosophy  all  he  wants;  he  can  still  work  for  a 
dotcom!)  John  Casella  thinks  otherwise.  According  to 
the  founder  of  MyRoad.com,  prospective  college  stu¬ 
dents  don't  always  get  the  guidance  they  need  to  make 
good  career  choices. 

With  that  in  mind,  Casella  started  MyRoad.com  in 
June  to  help  high  school  students  figure  out  where  they 
want  to  go  — long  before  they  get  on  the  wrong  path. 
Under  the  tagline  "Explore  Your  Destiny,"  MyRoad.com 
lets  students  take  personality  tests  to  help  them  find 
careers  that  might  suit  them.  It  also  offers  information 
on  majors  and  colleges,  as  well  as  a  mentor's  corner, 
where  professionals  write  about  how  they  arrived  in 
their  present  careers. 

Casella  started  thinking  about  MyRoad.com,  which  is 
based  in  Emeryville,  Calif.,  more  than  10  years  ago. 
People  say,  'Just  go  to  college,  the  degree  doesn't  mat¬ 
ter,  says  Casella.  "But  the  degree  does  matter."  He 
learned  the  hard  way,  after  putting  six  years  into 
becoming  a  CPA— a  goal  he  realized  he  never  really 
wanted  to  reach  in  the  first  place. 

The  site  mainly  markets  itself  toward  high  schools, 
but  students  and  parents  can  also  purchase  individual 
subscriptions  for  $19.95  a  year.  "The  value  is  that  the 
site  gives  students  access  to  information  on  their  terms," 
says  Casella.  Considering  the  fact  that  a  degree  from  a 
private,  four-year  college  can  easily  cost  more  than 
$100,000,  the  more  information  kids  gather  about  poten¬ 
tial  majors,  the  less  likely  they'll  be  to  switch  majors 
seven  times  on  the  five-year  plan.  -Meg  Mitchell 
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GO  IT  ALONE  tying  to  build  and  manage 
an  e-commerce  infrastructure  for  jour 
business  and jou’re  facing  the  possibility  of 
order  mishaps,  mishandled  transactions  and 
lost  customer  opportunities. 


PLUG  IN  TO  ORDERTRUST  and 

jou’re  connected  to  an  e-commerce  service 
that  kicks  in  the  momentjour  customers  press 
the  biy  button.  Providing  real-time  credit 
card  authorization  and  inventoy  checking, 
line-item  routing,  event -triggered  e-mail 
and  comprehensive  order  monitoring  and 
reporting.  OrderTrust  even  givesjou  point- 
and-click  access  to  millions  of  products  for 

jour  online  catalog.  To  learn  how  OrderTrust 
can  helpjou  create  a  level  of  service  that 
encourages  customers  to  spend  time  and 
mony  at  jour  site,  call  800.254-3772  or 
visit  www.ordertrust.net. 


ORDERTRUST 
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The  30-Minute  Tune-Up 

WORKOUT  PROGRAM  It's  no  secret  that 
as  today's  work  world  has  become  ever  faster- 
paced,  it  has  also  become  more  sedentary  — isn't  it 
easier  to  fire  an  e-mail  off  to  the  marketing  depart¬ 
ment  than  to  hoof  it  up  a  whole  flight  of  stairs  to 
deliver  the  message  the  old-fashioned  way?  But  if 
your  executive  lunches  are  finding  their  way  to 
your  waistline  a  little  more  frequently  these  days 
(another  serving  of  creme  brulee  to  celebrate  your 
IPO,  Bob?),  it's  time  to  exercise  some  restraint— 
and  exercise. 

So  says  Susie  Kania,  an  exercise  physiologist 
and  program  director  at  the  Cooper  Wellness  Pro¬ 
gram  in  Dallas.  Kania  runs  one-  and  two-week 
wellness  spas  at  Cooper  for  busy  executives  where 
they  exercise  and  take  classes  in  stress  manage¬ 
ment,  nutrition  and  fitness.  Here  she  offers  a  one- 
week  workout  program  that  takes  just  30  minutes 
a  day— which  hopefully  will  put  a  damper  on  the 
overused  "I  don't  have  time"  excuse. 

-Meg  Mitchell 


MONDAY 

The  excuse:  I  don’t  have 
time  to  lift  weights. 

The  response:  In  30 
minutes  you  should  be 
able  to  do  two  sets  of 
each  exercise,  with  eight 
to  12  reps  in  each  set. 
(See  the  workout  above.) 
If  you  have  only  15  min¬ 
utes,  do  one  set  of  each. 
That's  still  better  than 
using  the  time  to  knock 
down  two  Krispy  Kremes 
and  a  mega-large  coffee 
with  cream  and  sugar. 


TUESDAY 

The  excuse:  I  was  up 
early  with  the  baby. 

The  response:  A  brisk 
cardio  workout  is  more 
likely  to  perk  you  up 
than  to  tire  you  out. 

The  workout:  30  min¬ 
utes  of  cardio 
Suggestions:  Treadmill, 
elliptical  trainer,  station¬ 
ary  bike.  If  you  prefer 
the  great  outdoors,  take 
a  jog  or  a  brisk  walk. 
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□  Chest  press 

□  Lat  pulldown 

□  Leg  press 

□  Squats 

□  Shoulder  press  with 
machine  or  free  weights 

□  Quad  and  hamstring 
exercises  with  machine 


□  Tricep  dips  or  tricep 
pull-down  machine 

□  Bicep  curls 

□  End  with  abdominal 
crunches 
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(The  key  is  to  start  with  larger  muscle  groups  and 
work  down  to  smaller.) 

Note:  If  you're  not  familiar  with  these  weight  exercises, 
sign  up  for  a  session  or  two  with  a  personal  trainer. 


WEDNESDAY 

The  excuse:  My  pet 
hamster  gnawed 
through  my  tube  socks. 
The  response:  Keep  an 
extra  set  in  your  desk 
drawer  for  emergencies. 
The  workout:  Repeat 
Monday's  weight  work- 


THURSDAY 

The  excuse:  I'm  sore 
from  yesterday's  work¬ 
out.  Really  sore. 

The  response:  Don't 
worry.  You're  working 
different  muscles. 

The  workout:  Repeat 
Tuesday's  cardio  work¬ 
out,  maybe  varying  the 
exercise. 


FRIDAY 

The  excuse:  I  don't  have 
time  to  leave  the  office 
today! 

The  response:  You're 
not  chained  to  your  desk 
the  whole  time. 

The  workout:  Take  three 
breaks  during  the  day 
and  spend  five  minutes 
walking  around  the 
office  or  taking  a  stroll  in 
the  parking  lot.  Or  go  up 
and  down  the  stairs  10 
times.  Or  duplicate 
weight  workouts  with 
resistance  bands  while 
you  sit  at  your  desk. 
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The  Professional  Casual 


Man 


OFFICE  CHIC  Business  casual  attire  has  become  de  rigueur  in  many  offices,  and  this  can  create 
a  stressful  situation  for  men  who  never  before  had  to  deal  with  wardrobe  deliberations.  What's  a 
guy  to  do  when  golf  shirts  feel  too  casual,  jackets  too  stuffy  and  suit  pants  with  a  casual  sweater 
just  look  stupid?  We  went  to  David  Fisher,  senior  vice  president  and  general  merchandising  man¬ 
ager  of  menswear  for  Bloomingdale's  in  New  York  City,  to  get  some  advice  on  how  men  can  dress 
more  comfortably  in  the  office  without  feeling  like  they've  lost  their  professional  demeanor. 

Fisher  s  rule  of  thumb.  If  you  would  wear  it  to  watch  your  kids'  soccer  game  on  the  weekend, 
it's  inappropriate  for  the  office.  -Daintry  Duffy 


PANTS 

Build  at  least  three  or  four  great  pairs  of 
pants  into  your  wardrobe  that  represent 
a  variety  of  tones  and  fabrics:  a  shade  or 
two  of  gray,  black,  worsted  wool  and 
newer  fabrics  that  have  a  bit  of  stretch. 
More  contemporary  looks  are  single 
pleat  or  have  a  flat  front;  multiple  pleats 
are  more  classic. 

Khaki  pants  in  a  double-pleated 
brushed  twill  by  Canali,  $170 

Black  flannel  wool  pants  by 
Hugo  Boss,  $165 


ACCESSORIES 

You  should  still  coordinate  belts,  shoes 
and  briefcases,  but  there  are  more  options. 
Fisher  suggests  that  men  look  at  the  new 
line  of  Nike  Air  shoes  or  Prada  styles  and 
forego  the  wing  tips. 


Suede  Ferragamo  "Saloon"-style 
shoes,  $255 

Black  Samsonite  "London"-style 
lug-sole  shoes,  $170 
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SHIRTS  AND  TOPS 

Focus  on  variety  and  versatility.  Shirts  should  look  just  as 
good  with  a  tie  or  without.  Patterns  should  be  subtle  and 
tasteful— think  small  checks  or  windowpanes  (no  Hawaiian 
prints!)— and  brighter  colors  and  earth  tones  can  make 
interesting  choices.  Fine-gauge  sweaters  in  light  luxury 
knits  like  merino  and  cashmere  can  work  well  under  jack¬ 
ets  in  crewneck,  v-neck,  zippered  or  sweater-vest  styles. 
Thicker  sweaters  are  too  casual  for  office  wear. 


Charcoal  merino  wool  polo 
sweater  by  Canali,  $185 

Navy  ribbed  wool  turtleneck  by 
Hugo  Boss,  $165 


Wool-blend,  unlined  sportcoat  by 
Canali,  $795 

Leather  jacket  (for  the  ultra-chic  or 
incredibly  courageous)  by  Hugo 
Boss,  $795 


THE  JACKET 

This  centerpiece  of  a 
casual  wardrobe  has  a 
variety  of  style  choices: 
slimmer  silhouettes,  subtle 
fabric  textures,  interesting 
color  combinations,  lined 
or  unlined.  No  matter 
how  casual  others  may 
get,  Fisher  advises,  "You 
can't  go  without  a  jacket 
and  still  look  elegant  in  a 
corporate  environment." 


PHOTOS  BY  FURNALD/GRAY 
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Whether  you’re  ordering  custom-embroidered  apparel  for  6  or  6,000,  you’ll  be  amazed  at  how  efficient  our  Corporate 
Sales  Web  site  can  be.  It’s  easy  to  navigate,  but  should  you  have  a  question  while  you’re  on-line,  you  can  get  one  of 
our  Corporate  Sales  consultants  on  the  phone,  looking  at  the  same  screen  you  are,  to  talk  you  through  the  details. 

We  call  it  Lands’  End  Live.  You’ll  call  it  the  nicest  way  to  do  business  on-line.  Call  now  for  our  Corporate  Sales  catalog 
and  find  out  why  90%  of  the  companies  on  the  Fortune®  500  list  trust  Lands’  End  with  their  valued  names. 

1-800-916-2255  or  landsend.com. 


Corporate  Sales 
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Overcoming  the  Wrath  of  Grapes 

BECOME  AN  OENOPHILE  So,  you  are  going  to  a  wine  tasting. 
Yikes!  Are  they  going  to  ask  you  to  wax  lyrical  about  the  mysterious 
stuff  in  the  glass?  Afraid  your  inexperience  will  be  as  obvious  as  a 
20-foot  billboard  above  your  head? 

Relax.  You  don't  have  to  be  an  expert  to  enjoy  or  talk  about  wine. 
Just  follow  the  three-step  procedure  below  and  tune  out  those  hoity- 
toity  wine  snobs  who  sputter  indecipherable  verbiage  in  an  attempt 
to  out-adjective  each  other. 


Kjzpr  j£s&t - “Wk:-,  .flap-" 

First,  pick  up  the  glass  by  the  stem 

and  look  at  the  wine,  ideally  by  hold¬ 
ing  it  at  an  angle  above  a  white  nap¬ 
kin  or  place  mat  and  looking  down 
through  the  pool  of  wine.  For  veter¬ 
ans,  this  visual  check  will  give  clues 
as  to  what  sort  of  wine  you  might  be 
tasting.  For  newbies,  it's  a  kind  of 
catch-22  because  you  need  the 
knowledge  to  extrapolate  from  the 
appearance.  So  for  now,  just  make  a 
mental  note  of  its  color,  clarity  and 
intensity.  Much  is  often  made  at  this 
point  of  "legs,"  the  tears  and  rivulets 
of  wine  that  form  on  the  side  of  the 
glass  as  you  swirl.  Slow,  thick  legs 
are  usually  considered  better.  In  a 
word,  nonsense.  Antifreeze  will  pro¬ 
duce  legs,  but  I  wouldn't  recommend 
drinking  it.  Lighter,  more  delicate 
wines  usually  do  not  form  significant 
legs.  Slower  tears  are  formed  by 
wines  that  are  either  higher  in  alco¬ 
hol,  sweeter,  heavier  in  style  or  some 
combination  of  the  three. 


i  and  a  significant 
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part  of  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  it 

comes  from  the  fragrance.  After  all, 
your  ability  to  taste  is  based  more  on 
your  nose  than  your  tastebuds.  Pick  up 
the  glass,  stick  your  nose  down  in  it 
and  sniff.  Don't  be  bashful,  get  as 
much  smell  from  the  wine  as  you  can. 
Then  swirl  the  glass  and  smell  again. 
This  simply  creates  more  surface  area 
in  the  glass,  which  in  turn  releases 
more  of  the  wine's  aromatic  compo¬ 
nents  for  your  nose  to  work  with.  That 
isn't  so  mysterious,  is  it?  As  with  a 
wine's  appearance,  much  of  what  you 
might  be  able  to  say  about  a  wine's 
smell  is  a  function  of  experience.  No 
need  to  get  ahead  of  yourself.  For  the 
moment,  just  ask  yourself  a  few  ques¬ 
tions:  Is  the  smell  pleasant?  Malodor¬ 
ous?  Does  it  remind  you  of  other 
familiar  smells?  The  wine-speak  at  this 
stage  often  involves  comparisons  to 
other  smells  — "This  is  grassy"  or  "Has 
hints  of  burnt  sugar."  If  somebody 
smells  pineapple  and  you  don't,  how¬ 
ever,  it  doesn't  mean  you're  wrong. 
Maybe  that  other  guy  has  a  piece  of 
pineapple  up  his  nose. 


is  to  taste  t 


The  final  step  is  to  taste  the  wine. 

Again,  don't  be  bashful.  Take  a  decent- 
size  mouthful  and  swirl  it  around  a  bit 
in  your  mouth  before  spitting  or  swal¬ 
lowing.  Why  swirl  it?  Because  you  are 
not  just  looking  for  flavor,  but  texture  or 
tactile  sensations  too.  Is  it  sharp  like  a 
lemon  or  a  Granny  Smith  apple?  That 
is  wine's  natural  acidity  talking.  Is  it 
mouth-drying  and  puckery  the  way 
many  young  red  wines  are?  That's 
because  of  tannin,  a  substance  in  the 
skins  of  grapes  that  acts  as  a  natural 
preservative  in  wine.  Is  it  fruity?  Sweet? 
Delicious?  Yucky?  Do  some  of  the 
wines  taste  similar?  Or  are  they  all  dif¬ 
ferent?  Remember,  at  the  end  of  the 
day  all  that  counts  is  whether  or  not 
you  like  it. 

/  \  OK.  You  survived  the 

tasting  and,  hopefully, 
ij  even  enjoyed  it.  Over  time, 
you  will  build  up  a  sensory 
frame  of  reference  for  wine.  For 
example,  a  wine  you  don't  enjoy 
by  itself  may  be  just  the  ticket 
with  a  big,  juicy  steak.  But  a  deli¬ 
cious  afternoon  sipper  may  be  a 
disaster  with  your  grilled  salmon. 

Exploring  wine  does  not  have 
to  be  an  exercise  in  frustration. 
Instead,  think  of  it  as  a  lifelong 
journey  of  shared  pleasure,  with 
no  firm  destination. 


Peter  Granoff  is  a  master  sommelier  and  the 
founder  of  Wine.com. 
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It’s  a  great  day  to  be  in 


Fort  Collins! 


In  e^jl 


Think  Fort  Collins  when  you  plan  your  next  conference  or  retreat.  It’s  always  a  great  day  to  meet  in  Fort  Collins! 
Contact  the  Fort  Collins  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau  for  more  infomation  at  800-274-3678. 


break? 


Need 


Need  a  place  to  think 
out  of  the  box? 


You  need  Fort  Collins, 
Colorado. 


Nestled  in  the  foothills 
of  the  Rockies, 

Fort  Collins  is  your 
gateway  to  all  of 
Colorado’s  vast  beauty, 
and  a  great  place  to 
become  inspired! 


FORT 

COLLINS 


CONVENTION 
AND  VISITORS 
BUREAU 


www.ftcollins.com 
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In  addition  to  being  a  standup  comic,  Rita  Rudner  has  starred 
in  her  own  HBO  specials,  written  two  books  (Naked  Beneath 
My  Clothes  and  Rita  Rudner's  Guide  to  Men),  coauthored 
movie  scripts  with  her  husband  (including  Peter's  Friends)  and 
is  currently  a  regular  on  Hollywood  Squares,  where  she  says 
she  is  running  out  of  interesting  blouses. 


darwin  Do  you  use  a  computer? 
rudner  Yes,  and  have  for  the  past  14  years.  Most 
recently,  I  wrote  my  first  novel  on  it.  My  husband  and  I 
have  written  all  our  scripts  on  computers,  starting  with  a 
DOS  program  in  the  late  '80s.  I  also  cook  with  my  com¬ 
puter.  If  you  insert  bread  in  the  floppy  drive,  it  makes 
toast. 

What  are  your  favorite  sites  on  the  Web? 

I  use  a  Yahoo  personal  page.  I  like  Google  as  a  search 
engine.  My  favorite  sites  are  the  newspapers  online  — 
The  New  York  Times,  The  Los  Angeles  Times  and  so  on. 
My  husband  (who's  English)  likes  to  watch  the  BBC 
news.  His  old  girlfriend  is  a  BBC  reporter,  so  I  occasion¬ 
ally  trip  over  the  plug  and  disconnect  him. 

Is  there  any  aspect  of  technology  that  ticks  you  off? 

The  most  frustrating  thing  about  technology  is  the  speed 
with  which  everything  becomes  obsolete.  Plus  trying  to 
get  a  person  to  help  you  fix  something  when  it  all  goes 
horribly  wrong. 

I  understand  you  just  won  back  your  domain  name. 

Yes,  I  won  it  back  through  WIPO  [World  Intellectual 
Property  Organization]  in  Geneva.  A  company  had  regis¬ 
tered  my  name  along  with  several  other  celebrity  names. 
WIPO  was  great  and  gave  me  clear  instructions  on  how 
to  file  a  complaint  and  write  a  brief.  Now,  you  can  log 
on  to  my  site  through  www.ritarudner.com. 

What's  your  favorite  bit  from  your  current  comedy 
routine? 

The  bit  I  thought  of  most  recently. 

What's  it  like  being  on  Hollywood  Squares ? 

Hollywood  Squares  is  great  because  you  only  have  to 
get  dressed  from  the  waist  up. 

Fantasy  question  l\lo.  1:  If  you  could  exchange  e-mail 
with  any  three  people,  whom  would  they  be? 

Zsa  Zsa  Gabor,  Joan  Collins,  Elizabeth  Taylor. 

Fantasy  question  No.  2:  If  you  could  star  in  a  movie 
about  your  life,  what  would  it  be  called? 

Almost  Famous.  -Todd  Datz 
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Maroon 
(Reprise,  2000) 

On  Maroon,  the  Barenaked  Ladies  cement 
their  status  as  the  new  economy's  preemi¬ 
nent  cabaret  act,  singing  about  offsites  and 
Internet  dreams.  Unhappily,  their  music  does 
not  match  their  wit.  At  best,  they  recall  Elvis 
Costello  circa  Get  Happy.  But  Elvis's 
arrangements  were  as  exuberant  as  his  lyrics; 
the  Barenaked's  music  simply  goes  along  for 
the  ride. 


IT  BLAKEY  QUARTET 

A  Jazz  Message 

(Impulse,  original  recording  1963, 

rereleased  2000) 

Impulse's  rerelease  of  the  Art  Blakey  Quartet's 
A  Jazz  Message  is  flat-out  brilliant.  Recorded 
in  1963  with  Blakey  behind  the  drum  kit  lead¬ 
ing  the  group  but  leaving  the  solos  for  his 
personnel,  this  album  is  an  intense  collabora¬ 
tion.  You  can  literally  hear  the  love. 


Kid  A 
(EMI,  2000) 

This  long-awaited  follow-up  from  the  band's 
critically  acclaimed  last  album,  1997's  OK 
Computer,  does  not  disappoint.  It's  an  experi¬ 
mental  mix  of  dissonant,  moody,  eclectic 
sounds  best  listened  to  in  a  hot  tub;  lacking 
that,  a  big,  overstuffed  chair  will  do.  Radio¬ 
head's  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  cre¬ 
ative,  arty  bands  of  the  new  millennium 
remains  intact. 


Almost  Famous 
(Dreamworks,  2000) 

Cameron  Crowe  was  15  when  he  began  cov¬ 
ering  rock  for  Rolling  Stone,  and  he  tells  his 
story  in  Almost  Famous.  But  Crowe  came  of 
age  in  the  early  '70s,  and  the  Zeitgeist  anthem 
was  Elton  John's  "Tiny  Dancer."  That— and 
other  soft  slices  of  white  bread  pop  — remind 
us  that  one  man's  nostalgia  is  another's  junk. 

-David  Rosenbaum  and  Todd  Datz 


DANILO  PEREZ 

Motherland 

(Verve,  2000) 

Danilo  Perez  combines  strong  Latin  rhythms, 
eclectic  instrumentation  and  ethereal  vocals 
on  his  latest  release,  Motherland .  In  exploring 
the  music  of  the  Americas,  this  Panamanian- 
born  pianist's  second  release  is  both  busy 
and  sophisticated. 


REGINA  CARTER 

Motor  City  Moments 

(Verve,  2000) 

Regina  Carter  is  the  world's  most  gifted  jazz 
violinist.  Covering  artists  ranging  from  Stevie 
Wonder  to  jazz  great  Milt  Jackson,  her  latest 
release.  Motor  City  Moments,  showcases  her 
talents  as  she  delves  into  the  music  of  her 
childhood  years  in  Detroit. 

-Joe  Sullivan 
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Big  Mon:  The  Songs  of  Bill  Monroe 

(Skaggs  Family  Records,  2000) 

Seven-time  Grammy  winner  Ricky  Skaggs 
assembles  a  diverse  cast  of  rock  and  country 
artists  (Bruce  Hornsby  and  Dwight  Yoakam, 
to  name  two)  to  cover  a  collection  of  songs 
by  bluegrass  legend  Bill  Monroe.  Skaggs 
plays  on  every  track,  and  there  isn't  a  bad 
one  in  the  bunch,  a  tribute  to  both  Monroe 
and  the  folks  who  do  him  honor. 


Crossing  Muddy  Waters 
(Vanguard  Records,  2000) 

John  Hiatt  strips  his  sound  down  to  an 
elemental  blend  of  acoustic  guitars  and  his 
singular  bluesy  voice.  The  tunes  range  from 
blues  to  gospel  and  reverberate  with  passion 
and  energy. 

Hiatt's  songs  have  been  covered  by  stars 
like  Bonnie  Raitt  and  Bob  Dylan,  but  he 
hasn't  achieved  the  same  mainstream  suc¬ 
cess.  Here's  hoping  this  album  changes  that. 


EMMYLOU  HARRIS 

Red  Dirt  Girl 
(Nonesuch  Records,  2000) 

For  her  29th  album,  Emmylou  Harris  has 
turned  from  her  usual  habit  of  covering  other 
peoples'  tunes  to  create  an  album  of  original 
compositions— with  wonderful  results.  Har¬ 
ris's  stark  and  gorgeous  lyrics  are  the  rightful 
centerpiece  of  this  compelling  new  effort. 

Patti  Scialfa,  Bruce  Springsteen  and  Dave 
Matthews  contribute  backing  vocals. 

-Carol  Hildebrand 


intimate,  authentic  sound. 


- Carol  Zarrow  and  Stewart  Deck 
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IDG  is  the  world's  leading  IT  media,  research 
and  exposition  company.  Founded  in  1964,  IDG 
had  1999  revenues  of  $2.56  billion  and  has  more 
than  12,000  employees  worldwide.  IDG  offers 
the  widest  range  of  media  options,  which  reach 
90  million  IT  buyers  in  80  countries  representing 
95  percent  of  worldwide  IT  spending.  IDG's 
diverse  product  and  services  portfolio  spans  six 
key  areas  including  print  publishing,  online 
publishing,  expositions  and  conferences,  market 
research,  education  and  training,  and  global 
marketing  services.  More  than  90  million  people 
read  one  or  more  of  IDG's  290  magazines  and 
newspapers,  including  IDG's  leading  global 
brands— Computerworld,  PC  World,  Network 
World,  Macworld,  CIO  and  the  Channel  World 
family  of  publications.  IDG  Books  Worldwide  is 
the  fastest-growing  computer  book  publisher  in 
the  world,  with  more  than  700  titles  in  38 
languages.  The  "...For  Dummies"  series  alone 
has  more  than  75  million  copies  in  print.  IDG 
offers  online  users  the  largest  network  of 
technology-specific  websites  around  the  world 
through  IDG.net  ( www.idg.net ),  which 
comprises  more  than  250  targeted  websites  in 
55  countries  worldwide.  International  Data 
Corporation  (IDC)  is  the  world's  leading  provider 
of  information  technology  data,  analysis  and 
consulting,  with  research  centers  in  42  countries 
and  more  than  575  research  analysts  worldwide. 
IDG  World  Expo  is  a  leading  producer  of  more 
than  168  globally  branded  conferences  and 
expositions  in  35  countries  including  E3 
(Electronic  Entertainment  Expo),  Macworld 
Expo,  ComNet,  Windows  World  Expo,  ICE 
(Internet  Commerce  Expo),  Agenda,  DEMO  and 
Spotlight.  IDG's  training  subsidiary,  ExecuTrain, 
is  the  world's  largest  computer  training 
company,  with  more  than  250  locations 
worldwide  and  785  training  courses.  IDG 
Marketing  Services  helps  industry-leading  IT 
companies  build  international  brand  recognition 
by  developing  globally  integrated  marketing 
programs  via  IDG's  print,  online  and  exposition 
products  worldwide.  Further  information  about 
the  company  can  be  found  at  www.idg.com. 
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Most  kids  get  to  make  choices.  Children  of  war  don’t. 

That’s  why  the  Global  Children’s  Organization  exists:  to  replace  memories  of  war 
with  those  of  love  and  hope;  to  teach  children  that  enemies  don’t  have  to  exist. 
With  care  and  shelter  from  our  camp  volunteers,  kids  can  build  a  future  of  peace. 
Your  generous  gift  of  $45  or  more  can  help  a  child  get  there. 

To  make  a  donation  or  to  learn  more 

call  1-310-842-9235  or  visit  www.globalchild.org 
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You  asked 


to  help  educate  senior  management  on  the  business  value  of  technology. 

We  heard  you.  And  we’re  pleased  to  announce  Darwin. 


Darwin  is  the  first  magazine,  written,  edited  and 
calibrated  for  business  executives.  Every  issue 
demystifies  technology  for  non-technology  executives 
and  helps  them  understand,  identify  and  support 
technology  options  to  achieve  your  organizational  goals. 

Darwin  covers  all  the  technologies  executives  need 
to  know,  not  just  the  Internet.  From  application  software 
to  ASPs,  from  encryption  to  ERP,  hardware  to  hosting, 


VPNs  to  vendor  relations  —  everything  it  takes  to  use 
technology  to  solve  business  challenges. 

Darwin  is  FREE  to  qualified 
non-technology  executives.  Tell  your  team 
to  apply  for  a  Free  Subscription  at 

www.darwinmag.com/subscribe 
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Edited  by  Elaine  M.  Cummings 


Life  should  be  2  percent 
sadness  and  98  percent 
euphoria.  Anything  in 
between  is  a  waste.  In  the 
new  economy,  the  secret  to 
success  is  to  motivate  and 
inspire  employees  to  share 
their  passion,  creativity  and 
intelligence. 
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Before  your  ideas  can 
revolutionize  an  industry, 


this  needs  to  be  copied,  faxed, 
e-mailed,  downloaded,  printed,  collated, 
bound,  stapled,  viewed,  revised,  and 
distributed  effortlessly. 


Whether  it’s  a  single  document  that  needs  to  be  distributed  throughout  your  company,  or  a  megaproposal  that  needs 
to  be  shipped  to  your  client  by  the  end  of  the  day,  you  can  rely  on  IKON  Office  Solutions  to  provide  the  products  and 
services  that  you  need  to  get  the  job  done.  From  supplying  digital  copiers  to  outsourcing  your  document  production 
to  re-engineering  your  entire  network,  IKON’s  solutions  are  designed  to  do  one  thing — help  businesses  communicate. 
We  take  the  time  to  understand  your  business  and  create  a  customized  solution  matched  to  your  needs,  and  provide 
superior  service  and  support  from  our  local  team  of  experts.  To  understand  how  IKON  and  partners  like  Canon 
and  Ricoh  can  help  your  business  communicate,  call  888  ASK-IKON  or  visit  us  at  www.ikon.com. 
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Indulge  your  taste  for  the  finer  things  in  life  at  some  of  the  most  luxurious  suites  in  the  world.  And 

now,  receive  impressive  savings  or  added  value  on  premium  suites  at  The  Leading  Hotels  of  the  World. 
Exclusively  for  American  Express®  Cardmembers.  With  the  Leading  Suites  program  at  participating 
Leading  Hotels,  American  Express  Cardmembers  save  20%  off  published  rates  or  receive  the  equivalent 
in  value-added  amenities  and  services  for  stylish  suites. 

For  reservations  and  information  on  the  Leading  Suites  program*,  call  1-800-223-6800 
and  request  promotion  code  LSUSTE  or  visit  www.lhw.com/suites. 
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Pay  for  your  trip  over  time — right  on  the  American  Express  Card.  With  Sign  &c  Travel® — a  unique 
feature  of  the  American  Express  Card,  you  can  pay  for  your  Leading  Suites  charges  over  time.  So 
you  can  travel  the  way  you  want,  and  pay  the  way  you  want.  Just  enroll  in  Sign  &  Travel  for  free, 
or  request  it  each  time  you  book  a  trip.  To  enroll,  or  to  find  out  more  about  your  extended  payment 
options,  call  1-800-528-4800,  or  visit  us  at  www.americanexpress.com/cards.  Not  all  Cardmembers 
are  eligible.  Eligibility  is  based  on  Cardmember  tenure  and  a  review  of  payment  history. 
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"For  Leading  Hotels  that  are  members  of  the  Fine  Hotels,  Resorts  &  Spas  program,  please  contact  Platinum  Travel  Service  (PTS)  at  1-800-443-7672,  Centurion  Travel 
Service  at  1-877-877-0987  or,  refer  to  your  travel  professional.  This  offer  is  combinable  with  the  Fine  Hotels,  Resorts  &c  Spas  program  amenities  and  suite  rates. 


